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my Thoub whe in any I N44 
bjeck, till a Family Occaſion induced me to it. 


— f den T married your pious and cellent Mother, 
and your Education in. tender Years, fell, in a greater Mea- 


in what 1 


ſure, under my Care; I frequently conf 1 
ther Improvement in 


could be moſt ſubſervient to your fu 


your growing Age. Many judicious Men have obſerved, 
That E, Hory of Times paſt is a particularly ſuitable Say 
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few Years before; and 
| my Chronolo ical 2 on che 


cv \.cndeavourec AN ren 


Chronology had _ 1 
accordingly, I compok 
e 0s 
Thoughts of p dag the: A 
of jthat ſhort Eſſay, ſo many Things 
occurred, which I apprehended worthy of larger Diſquiſition, | 
that I way inſenſibly- F 
this I ſet myſelf to a 
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order to be the moſt uſeful to 
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Bur in the Courſe of 


FE A r kuh wider Scheme. Upon 


laborious Scrutinies into Antiquity, both Speculative! and 


i Hiſtoric the Reſult whereof is compriſed in this Work. . 


Gentlemen of Fortune, to fill up their Ti ime; 
id! vocations of Wester ard Ptexfire;vf which-they 
may OE in ſome Danger. And I was  follicitous,. that: you 
might have all the Aſſiſtanee, which the Siſter rg of. 


| udy of NE Dol: With 
the Help of all the Authors I could jel which have for 
about 8 Years employed moſt ef the Time I could ſpare 
from other neceſſary Service. Hereby I was engaged in theſe 


Iro xp it frequently difficult to get forward, both from 
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with the Principles of Liberty and free Enquiry, I am in no 
Fear of being cenſured by you, for any candid Latitude and 


Freedom in my differing from any Great Men, Our Rela- 
tion, as well as my Knowledge of your Temper, prevents, m 


Bs Honour, 


the Scarcity of Materials, and alſo the Diverſi ity 51 Sentimentts 
of great Men on almoſt every Part of the Subject tl that fell 
under my Conſideration. But as I Know your Acquaintance 


drawing, or your having the Pain of /zejng any of the fullme j 
Dawb. of Dedications; which are too often Paintings ſo un- 
like, that Our Heads on op! Poſts would Kearce be leſs for 
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DEDICATION 


1 Now, Sir, reſpectfully inſcribe this [Treatiſe to you, ad 
„ it to your candid Peruſal in it's enlarged Compaſs. 


ne 


the Propagation: of Knowledge from Adam to Noah, 


given 


and from him to the general Diſperſion ; as alfo in the Ac- 
count of the Time, Circumſtances and Parties concerned in 


the Diſperſion, which came not within my View in my firſt 
Chronological Compend. The Hint of the Date of Letters 


from Miſes, which 1 firſt met with many Years ago; in Sir 
Charles Woolfley's Reaſonableneſs of Scripture Belief, 1 have 


taken much. Pains with, and hope this, with the Time of the 
transferring of the Art of Writing from the Fews to the 


H. hee i N ations, will help to determine the . of 5 


Pagan Writings within pretty certain Limits. 
I a4ceomrPany this ſmall Token of my e Reſpe, 


with * beſt Wiſhes for your true F chaity i in both. . 


Aud am, 


12 Dear S; ir, with great 2 


your very 2 onate, 


1 and | faithful bumbl e K n, 


H. WIN DER. 
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AM ſenſible it may be expected that I ſhould here lay before the 

Reader ſome general Account of my Deſign in this Work. But as I 

have in Part ſet forth my principal Aim in this Undertaking, in the 

| = Introduction, there may not be much Neceſſity to add a great deal 
more of that Kind, in this Prefator y Diſcourſe. I am not inclined to take 

up much Time, in attempting an Apology for the many Deficiencies and Im- 

perfections which may be found in this Performance. It is generally the 


” " 
. , 1 


Bur eas I am convinced, even the beſt Authors cannot write to every 


£ 


Reader's Taſte, or accommodate either their Subject, or their Way of ma- 
naging of it, to ſuch Diverſity of Palates, I can much leſs expect ſuch ex- 
traordinary Succeſs, . But any Writer who is conſcious of a good Deſign, and 
is alſo apprehenſive that ſome valuable End may be in Part anſwered, by 


5 the further Diſcuſſion of the Subject he ſets himſelf to conſider, or by the 


Manner which has occurred to him in which to conſider it; any ſuch Writer 
may encourage himſelf with Hope of the Candour of all Lovers of Truth 
and Enquiry ; and that they will be good-natur'd enough to excuſe ſome. 
Peculiarities, which may not not be fully made ont and cleared; and feveral 
Deficiencies, which he has not happened to be aware of. No Improvements 
of any Kind would be attempted, if Perſons durſt not ſet about what might 

have an Appearance of tending thereto, till they thought they could offer 
pretty perfect Piece; and I am ſure I am far from eſteeming mine to be ſuch. 
But in Works of great Compaſs and Extent, there may be very different 
Viems, which may each of them be uſeful for Illuſtration of the Subject; 
and in this Variety, one principal View may content one Enquirer, while 
many others are left to the Range of different Genius's, to be diſtinctly con- 
ſidered; and to be purſued in a different Courſe of Studies, according to the 


various Inclinations of Authors. 


— 


La: Many 


< — / 
— Z— ny n Hah 
: Fl 


f World, have employed their Time very uſefully in different Ways, in De- 


- Pattern and Influence and Authority in higher Life, have recommended =, 
_ them to the Veneration of . thoſe of inferior Condition; and others by Writ- 4 
ing in Vindication thereof. And it is no Wonder that a Subject fo copious = | 
and curious hath engaged many eminent Hands; when each ſeveral Branch 


a Part; though ſome Things may be ſometimes obtruded upon the World as 
a2 Part of it, which are not fo.. But every Thing which is really a Part * 


ly, or in the obvious Relation which 1 it bears to the other Parts. If we — * 
ider it as containing a Lau, or preceptive Rule of Action, it is the fineſt 


containing Nori ves to Action, they are the moſt pure, noble, and ſublime; 
ſueh as, tho they are not adapted to operate on a mean, corrupt, depraved 
Heart, but chiefly in a rational and great Taſte; yet the Instructions may en- 


hen there are ſo many ſublime Branches of Religion to engage the greateſt 


is only capable of undertaking a meaner Province in the Miniſtration of the 


ers have been, in their Attention to other Points, in fome 
as: not ſeeing them neceſſary to be conſidered, at leaſt in their Plan; 
if P fay one can but obviate ſome Difficulties, which have not been ſo much 
attended to, it may be of Benefit to the World. And then again, as ſeveral 

ingenious, but wrong-headed Pefſons have ſpent much Time in urging all that 


may be conſidered, and ſome meaner Objections may fall to the Share of 


meaner Writers, tho they are all confidered, by thoſe who ſtate them, 2s 
: conſiderable Objections. | 


which they profeſedly ſpeak. And I have long thought, that if we can make- 


| Man * great and Wees | Men, of different Rank "ey Condition in the 
fence: and Support of Religion, both Natural and Revealed. Some, by their 


of this great Subject is, of itſelf, ſo uſeful and | entertaining, 
Ov holy Religion has an Excellency it in every Part of it, which is realy ä 


* 
8 
e 
„„ Da 


ouf holy Religion, hath its own proper Glories, whether conſidered ſepa 


Senſe and Reaſon, and recommendeth the pureſt Virtue. If we conſider it as 


gage the Judgment, to bring them to feel the Power of the Motives, Now 
Writers, nene need be aſhamed to take their Share in this Service, tho* one 


Sanctuary. If one can but obviate any Difficulties, which by greater Writ- 
overlooked, 


their Prejudices could ſuggeſt againſt Religion ; fo all that has been advanced 


Wu Ar I have had chiefly in my View has been to Muſtrate the ſuperior 
Excellency of the Sacred Scriptures, under the Notion of the moſt unexcep- 
tionable Hiſtory of the remoteſt Ages; and the beſt Accounts of the moſt 
early Times. I mean eſpecially, the Books of Moſes ; as far as they plainly 
intended to penetrate into thoſe Antiquities: And not only fo, but I propoſe”. 
to. conſider 'all Scripture-Hiſtory, whether of elder or more recent Ages, as 
the moſt authentic and genuine Hiſtory of the ſeveral Times and Places, of 


out the Hiſtory of the Scriptures as of undoubted Veracity, we lay the Foun- 


dations of our Religion too deep for any — of Infidelity to ſhake, or 
with any Plauſibility to attack. | 
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| Mavkind by Fafts,. for the Truth of which FaRts, be has appealed to thoſe 
who ſaw them and. knew them and then left them to reaſon from them, 


(as far 28 1 ; of ithe Matter) and to infer the beſt they ß 


(is far as we have any Informati hep in 
cCould from thoſe Facts. At other Times, and in other Caſes, he has made 
uſe of eminent Facts, which were appealed. to as: Proofs that the Perſons, 
Who wrought: thoſe: extraordinary Miracles, were Meſſengers coming from 
God himſeff. And hereby he authorized and authenticated thoſe Meſſages, 
which they ſay they expreſily. bring from God himſelf. Now this latter is a 
more explicit Revelation of the Divine Will, than the former. For in the 
firſt Caſe, we ſerm to be: left to our own: Reaſon to argue as well as we can 
from theſe Facts, and to infer Doctrines to the beſt of our Power from 
them. But in the latter Caſe, our Attention and Reverence is raiſed by our 
ſeeing the Miracle, to pay the higheſt Veneration to the Precept, not of our 
own inferring, but of this authorized Meſſenger's Teaching. But till all 
this is properly nothing but Hiſtory, Whether the Facts were ſeen by 
thoſe vhO were by their own Reaſon: to argue and infer from them, or any 
Prophet was authorized to teach us more directly, the Truths which God 
himſelf would impart to us by his Hanne. ö 
I HAVE interſperſed up and down this Work, ſeveral Obſervations on the 
Excellency of Scripture-Hiſtory, and the wholly unparalleld Perfection of 
its Chronology. But yet I hope it may not be improper, as a Supplement to 
theſe diſunited, ſcattered Notes, to add a more particular Account of them 
all together; ſince they appear to me ſo; material in this Argument in Behalf 
1 TAE Mgſaic Hiſtory is entirely above all Competition, parallel or ri- 
val, as to the Antiquity of its Dates, and the Extent of Time it takes up, 
in reckoning backwards from the Writer's own Age, to the Beginning and: 
Origin of Things. Other ancient Writers wander in many unknown Ages 
of, Uncertainty and Fable, before they arrive at thoſe in which they think. 
they have any Thing of Hiſtory certainly to-depend on. n. 
Bur Meſesloſeth not a Moment of this mundane or human Time. He 
ſets out before the Sun began his Courſe, before the Earth began its Revolu- 
tion on its own Axis, and probably before the Excentricity of its Orbit Was 
fixed, as it now prevails. This Hiſtory begins before Human Nature com- 
- menced its Increaſe, or the Name of Parent and Son was known. It can- 
not therefore be expected that this Hiſtory ſnould begin, as moſt others do, 
with an Account of the Riſe of Empires, Arts, Sciences or Arms, for their 
Birth is later than the Commencement of this Divine Narration. It cannot 
begin with the Riſe of Kingdoms and Empires, for it ſtarts long before their 
Birth. When there were no Men to govern or be governed. There could 
therefore be no ſuch Things as Monarchs and their Councils, to honour. and 
bleſs the World: by their gentle Dominion; or to diſgrace and curſe it by. 
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their an, eee and Cz/ar wete not then FL muck ay! in Beni, 


nor their Brethren 1 m the Eaſt, Bets, Minus, and Semiramit, and their 'V . 5 
3 of hom ſome Ancients fabulouſii talk ſo much. The very Coun- 
tries over which they tyrannized, and the Ground on which the en Cling { 


of. Balylm and Nineveh afterwards ſtood, were not then made. Dich 


Tax xz is no Wonder that in this firſt Hiſtory there are no large Aron 9 
0 Navigation, or Obſervations upon Aſtronomy: at the Beginning of it; for ijt 


be before the Ocean was ſpread Abroad, ot bounded by its Shores, and 
beſore the _ "ere ranged; and knew their Rank n Thce Ay the Hea- 
Dave Hoſts. ; Bp: R in 110 


Tur lesened 8 commotij "diſtinguiſhed all paſt Time into kheſs 


three known Diviſions, the Hidden end -a the mythic or fabulous, and 
hiftorto Time. They fred indeed on! different Computations for the endin 
the mythic, and the Beginnin 1of hiſtorici Time. Thus Varro, the 
learned of the Romans, is ſaid by Cenſorinus, de Die Natal. cap. 2 1. to have 
fixed the Period of the __ or fabulous Time, and the Beginning of the 
hiftoric, at the firſt Olympia Diacdhr. Stculus, Lib. 4. tells us that Eplo- 


tus, omitting the Fables. cone erning ancient Times, began his Hiſtoty with 
the Return of the Heraclidæ. And Diogorus! hichfelf, following I, 


thought that the au War ee beſt Epoch * both of Hiſtory 
Chronology, 4 Þ is © ba Wy; 


7 Gebern ol 'Moſer above them all? Where i s 


the ade, the hidden ot unknown Time: of. Moſes? Where is his mythic or 


fabulous Time He might enlarge more on ſome! Periods, than others, as in 


the general Hiſtory of the World. But there ſeems not to have been any 


hidden Time, concerning which he was at any more Loſs: for Information, 
than thoſe concerning which he ſo diſtinctly writes; eſpecially there were 


none, which appear to have been, on Account of their Diſtance, more ob- 


ſcyre, than thoſe: which were nearer. He is altogether as clear in his Ac- |; 


- counts of the Creation, as the Flood; and the Plantation of the Antedilu- 
vian as the Poſtdiluvias World; and the Condition of Mankind: n_ each of 


theſe remarkable Periods. | 
Tur Heathen Writers do. not only confels their Want of liiformunlot's con- 


cerning the earlieſt Times, but they actually begin their Hiſtory with ſuch 


abſurd, incredible Fables, as will conſtrain thoſe Readers, who are moſt pre- 


judiced in Favour of Pagan Antiquity, to believe their own Confeſſion, that 
they had an hidden and mythic Time, before their hiſtoric. It muſt be ac- 
knowledged that every Hiſtory is modern compared. with the Hebrew; there 


is not now one Hiſtorian in the World, who pretends to have lived ſo remote 
or diſtant in Time, as the Egreſſion from Egypt, in which grand Tranſaction 
Moſes was an acting Party. All Porphyry's Labobrs ended in acknowledging 


rhat one Pagan Writer, Sanchoniathon, lived not far from the Times of Moſes, 
and that he was the moſt ancient he could name; yet all theſe Writers, tho” 
ſo recent and modern, have each of them laid the EET of moſt King- 


doms 
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— = which Mankind is hp deeply bens that wers can be no 
e to it produced, atnong all the Monuments of Aritiq uit md a 
TRE Materials of this Hiſtory! are ſorne of them ſo val t 8 no common 
Writer could ever have aſpited to attempt any Account of chem; or dilated 
his Mind to any Compaſs equal or proportional to ſo grand and vaſt· a Subject. 
With what Pertinency or Propriety can ſuch Worms as we ſpeak of the 
Creation of the. World! It is a Subject too big for our Faculties to graſp! 
_TAwnd yet Moſes ſets about the Relation of this Event, even of the Creation 
g ſelf, as if he had been' going to deſcribe ſome common Incident. He firſt 
 afligns the inviſible Operator, which no created Eye ever ſaw ; and then the 
Materials out of which he wrought this ſtupendous Frame, out of all its 
mixed and chaotic Confufion, into Proportion, Beauty, Harmony and Or- 
der. He deſeribes the Beginning, Progreſs, and orderly Succeſſion of each 
Part of this Work, like a Spectator, who had been favonred with fome emi- 
nent Situation for making Obſervations on the Progreſs of the Work; and 
relateth it accordingly, even with the Accuracy of an Eye-Witneſs ; and with 
the Dignity of 'one, who could judge of ſuch Operations. He has defcribed 
all in ſuch an Order, as hath atopilhed all who have read it; and in a Sublime 
of Narration Which is without parallel. Which Longimus himſelf obſerved, 
vid. Thema. g. of his celebrated Book =: SFr, in which he remarks, that“ the 
* famous Hebrew Lavygiver, having wy ted Notions of the Power of God, 
e ſpeaks with an anſwerable l Dignity of it, in theſe Words, G0% 7 ſaid let there 
"be Light, and it ibus fo.” Every Thing i is in apt Succeffion to the Parts 
which went before. There was produced out of the formleſs Chaos; firſt the 
| Earth, a ſolid, opake Sphere or Globe, with its ſurrounding Waters or fluid 
| Subſtance. Then the great Fountain of Light was created to diſtinguiſh the 
different Objects in in the material World. Then as there was an Expanſe of Air, 
Ether, or other mixed Fluid, diffuſed over the Surface” of the Earth, this 
being ſepirated into Fluids of different Denſity on Solidity, left the dry Land 
ville. When it did appear, it was ſoon covered with Graſs and Fr ruits on its 
Surface; then there were Animals prepared to make uſe of them; and at 
laſt" Mars was created wich an intellectual Nature to govern them, for which 
Province that Nature would qualify him. Now all this Hiſtory was ont of 
the Reach of any Man to iſcover, and ſo muſt come to the firſt human 
Relater of it, by Revelation. And if we have Pagan Coſmogonies in Imi- 
tation of this Moſaic Coſmogony, yet the Coarſeneſs of all the Copies do but 
magnify the Original from which thay are borrowed. 
OSE &, in the like Drindevr er Plan, proceeds to give us an Account 
of the original State of Mankind, his Innocency and Felicity in Paradiſe. 
And this is an. Article of the Mo oſaic Bae oaly. He then relates the In- 
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ible — and 19 as demon ſtrate cer 1 
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erde of gin and Miſery 


follow Sin; but what a Number of Cavils would have been made 
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with it, into this V\ old; . n impot / 
tant Article which i is peculiar to the Moſaic Hiſtory... And indeed it is almoft 
impoſſible to conceive that theſe two ane come alunder, or that. either of 
them ſhould come alonmee. W 

His roi ans can be copious uh in al 
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the 8 Follies 


and Calamities of Mankind, but they knew. nothing of their Original and In- 
troduction, or that Miſery came in upon a Forfeiture of Happinefs, which 


is in a moſt regular Courſe of moral Government, that Puniſhment. ſhould 
againſt this 
Diſpenſation, bad it been repreſented thus, that Miſery came in arbitrarily, by 
the ordaining of a Sovereign Providence, without Six on our Part to deſerye it? 

Wnar a Redundancy of moral Philoſophers would the World have a- 
bounded with, ſuch as of late have diſgraced the Name! But there is no fuch 


_ Conſtitution of Things mentioned by Moſes v according to him eating the for- . 


Biden Fruit, or expreſs Diſobedience to a plain and eaſy Law, went before 


the Sentence of Death; and this Event. they were appriſed of, by an en 
| Threatening of that Puniſhment, before they ſinned. 


WurRE muſt we go among all the choiceſt Records of Poganifm,. to 


find any Thing parallel to the Importance of theſe Scriptural Subjects. F. ables; 
and minute, low, mean Subjects we may meet with enough of, but nothing 
that tends to raiſe and mend the Heart. We find ſome Account of a golden. 
Age, but it is rather an Age of Indolence than Virtue, Whereas the Para- 


difaic State of Moſes had Religion introduced into it, among the firſt Things. 


There was an hallowed.Reft, in Memorial of the finiſhing of the Creation — BY 
| One God; and a Lam of God, which required their firſt Attention. Again; 
their Gods rather ſported with the Weakneſs, than animadverted on the Crimes 


of Men. Hence the ſtrange Fable of Panchra $ Box, filled with an odd 


Mixture of Good and Evil, which promiſcuouſly diffuſed itſelf ' among 


Mankind, not procured | by Guilt, but Fare diſſeminated. chro all 
the human Kind. 

Now this Compariſon greatly iu ſtrates the ſuperlative Excellency 4 the | 
Moſaic Hiſtory above all the boaſted Monuments of ancient Paganiſm. 


DF Ir we confider the excellent Manner of drawing up this Hiſtory, it BY > 


further demonſtrate, the Superiority. of the Moſaic, to any one + Sag 
ment of ancient Paganiſm. It was, as I ſuppoſe, the very firſt Book that 
ever was in the World. And yet by the Perfection,  Propriety and Correctneſs 
of its Compoſition, it might have * drawn up, after the Writing of Hiſtory 
was become a finiſhed Art. It ſeems not to have needed any Pattern, but 
rather fit to have been a Pattern itſelf, of the moſt correct and judicious Com- 
poſition, There is nothing of Redundancy, to give Nauſeum or Diſguſt to 
any Reader, nor any undue Curtneſs and Brevity to create Obſcurity; allow- 


ing for ſome Difficulties in a dead Language, and an Eaſtern Idiom of Speech. 
Tux is nothing wanting in true Elegancy of Diction and Narration, 


nothing too finical and puerile for its Subjects, which would rather debaſe 
than ennoble the Story. Yet tho there is in the Moſaic Hiſtory the greateſt 
Sim 
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Simplicity, there is the greateſt Dignity and Propriety, accommodated. to, 
every Subject of which it treateth. There is, again, nothing wanting that 
we can think neceſſary for its Clearneſs, Intelligiblene and Perſpicuitxy. 
Wurm Moſes comes to ſpeak of human Actions, there is a proper Mix- 
tore of every Thing neceſſary for Illuſtration | of his Narrative. 
___ Taznx is Geography to ſet forth intelligibly there Ot about what Place 
theſe Events happened which he relates; there is Chronology to enable us 
to diſcern when or about what Time they happened; there is Character to in- 
form us who were the Parties concerned in them; and an intelligible Ac- 
count of what was done or ſuffered, as far as any reaſonable Curiofity can 
— mp ß ol V 
VDxro the full View of this Hiſtory, it looks not like a firſt Eſſay, tho 1 
think it certainly was one. In all human Compoſitions, firſt Attempts of any 
Kind have generally ſome Coarſeneſſes and Inaccuracies in them, which indi- 
cate them to be ſo. But in Moſes's Hand, Hiſtory was a perfect Thing at the 
firſt, Tho there appears a noble Simplicity, yet it is all along as grand as 
the Subject requires. When he wrote of Creation, the greateſt Critics have 
| obſerved a matchleſs Sublimity. And when he deſcends to Biography, it is 
plain and orderly and intelligible, analogous to the Subject, and juſt ſuch as 
may be expected in this Kind of Hiſtory, = _—+ 
4. Tur Hiſtory of Moſes is attended with great Probability, as to all the 
Things which he relates, in all the Variety either of divine or human Acts. 
It cannot be juſtly objected to him, that any of the Particulars he tehearſes 


are in themſelves impoſible. Another Tindal muſt ariſe, to finiſh what his 


Predeceſſor left as dark as he found it, before the rational World will believe 
it impoſſible, that God can by Revelation teach Men any thing relating to 

their greateſt Intereſts, which they knew not before; or that there is ſuch a 
Perfection in the human Capacities, that they will not admit of Additions by 
| Inſpiration, Many Propoſitions and Doctrines laid down in the Writings of 


| Moſes may be juſtly confidered as Branches of Hiſtory. 


Ap when he declareth that he received certain Laws from God, and 
that he taught the People certain great Points of divine Truth, which he re- 
ceived in an extraordinary Manner from on high. Sure this may be allow- 
ed to be poſſible in itſelf, If Moſes ſhould affert that he received theſe Infor- 
mations by immediate Inſpiration, and that theſe Sentiments were infuſed in- 
to his Mind by the Deity himſelf. Or otherwiſe, that he had theſe Inſtruc- 

tions by a Meſſage from the Almighty, by the Mouth of an Angel; either 
of theſe Accounts are poſſible, and when attended with proper Circumſtances | 


* 
1 


to make them credible, may accordingly be embraced, i 
Bur further; if there were many ſtupendous Miracles of an extraordinary 
and viſible, ſenfible Kind wrought by him, before Thouſands of Spectators 
both Friends and Enemies, of which Events they were moſt unexceptionable 
Witneſſes, as the Miracles of Egypr; I canriot ſee how this can be rational- 
ly denied to be probable Hiſtory. : For this is expreſtly afſerted by one _— 
: | | — Author, 
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| "POV who was perſonally concerned in working all theſe Miracles; and 
denied or contradicted by none, either from Traditions at that Time, or any 
orien Accounts ſince. FI a. iini „„ 
AGAIN, this Narrative is maſh oatacitly told W an > ndfiartial Read- 
er's Belief, For theſe Miracles are all aſcribed. to the Almighty, who cen- 
tainly had Power to work them. And then they were wrought-for ſuch 
? Ends, as may induce us to think it probable that-L God might thus urg e 
according to this expreſs Hiſtorical Affirmation, that he as do ſo. 
Ay further, one declared End of God's extraordinary Appearance at that 
Time in ſuch a Series of Miracles, was to publiſh his own Laws, efpecially 
to the Hebrew Nation, Exod. xix. 3, 4, 5, 6. Thus fpalt thou ſay to fle 
Children of Iſtael, you have ſeen: what J did to tbe Egyptians No tbere- 
fore, i ye will obey my Voice, and keep my Covenant, then Af oy De 
Treaſure'unto me above all People ; for all the Earth is mine. 
Nov if, as an Introduction to the Eſtabliſnment of this divitie . God 
; e a ſufficiently large Account of the Creation, the Fall, and other. 
neceſſary primitive Truths, which it is evidently ſo uſeful to be acquainted. 
with ; which probably were either in a great Meaſure loſt, or but confuſedly 
remembered in their broken, thattcaed: aan May: nat. all. this be. al 
lowed very probuble?.. 2d Doo ant Mritt nr hi 4109095 6 
AND again, as it was ſo racaliies i a Point: ts; Fe tothe World the — 5 
capital Doctrine of the divine Unity, in the growing Polytheiſm of that Age; 
why may it not be very probable that God ſhould chu/e one Nation, which 
was not then gone into Polytheiſm, to make it the ſpecial Repoſitory of that 
and ſome other grand Truths? And then ſcharate that choſen People, by ſe- 
veral Peculiarities in their Laws and National Inſtitutions, to keep them more 
diſtinct and diſunited from the reſt of the World? Hereby they might be 
the Preſet vers of thoſe Truths for what Length of Time he ſhould: think fit, 
before they ſhould in the Fulneſs of Time be more generally. communicated. 
5. ANOTHER manifeſt, Superiority of the Moſalc Hiſtory, to any: anci- 
ent Pagan Hiſtories, conſiſts, in its being more determinate and punctual, 
.. and peremptory! than any other. It is the freeſt from, and even void of any 
1 ians and Dubiouſneſs, whether he ſpeaks of nearer or more remote 
Ages! There. x never appears to be ay Want of Information; as L have noted 
before. 
Wurx he writes of the Proprefi of the Creation; of which: thete' cen 
be no Human Witneſſes, yet he is as clear and punctoal, and peremptory in 
his Narration of that great Event, as if he had been looking on during all 
the orderly Succeſſion. There is the like determinate and unheſitating Ac- 
count. of the Paradiſaical State, of Innocence and the Fall, and the Conſe- 
gquences of the firſt Sin. The lame again as to the State of the World ber 
fore, at, and after the Flood. 
THEN when he- proceeds to ee or Domeſtick, Nan Hiſtory: ; 
he has no- Poubts, as to the rig of the Hebrew Nation, | He is 2 
; | tually 
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tadally Meir in c. hole Account of its Deſcent, from Nerab, his Tranſ- 

plantation from Chaldza,' and Migration to Haran. And that the proper 

Founder: of their Nation was Abraham, famous for his Anceſtors up to Noah, 

and even to Adam. And for his Poſterity Thmael, but eſpecially, Jſaac nd 
Jacob, and his Deſcendants, regularly compnted to the Time of Moſes's draw- 

ing up 'his Hiſtory ; all the Line' is clear, but there i is en parallel to this 
among! the Hiſtories of any ancient Pagan Nations. 

TH Egyptian Prieſts founded their Monarchy in the Dominion of * 
Gods, and for Menes, who reigned next N the Gods, they knew nothin 3 
i eicher who or whence, or when he was. 

Tux Argrves, eſteemed the moſt ancient Nation of Greece, knew not their 
ſuppoſed Founder ' Inachus, whether he was a Man, or only the Name of a 
River, or a River God, according to the ſtupid Mythology of thoſe Times. 
They had equal Diſputes whether Jo was his Daughter, or one of his Poſterity 
many Deſcents lower, which made great Alterations in their Accounts of 
Time, as to the Birth of Aprs and Bacchus, © 
THe Sicyonians differed many Generations, as to the Ages of Apis and Epa- 
pbus, whom Herodotus took to be the ſame Men. And even the moſt grand 
Family of Greece, the Heracide, who deſcended from Hercules, and from 
whom the Kings of Sparta derive their baughty Lineage, differ no fewer than 
ſix Generations, computing from Eurydice the Daughter of Sparta and Lace- 
dæmon, and Siſter of Amyclas. There are like Difficulties and Incongruities, 
as to the Athenian Kings, the Succeſſors of Cecropss ; ; and almoſt all the other 
Greel Succeſſions. And yet the Greets are much the moſt perfect in their 
Genealogies of their firſt Ages, which I take to be owing to the bringing 
of Letters by Cadmus, ſo ſoon after theſe Planters of Greece arrived, of which 
they had any Remembrance i in their moſt ancient Stories. And even Rome 
itſelf is a Stranger to its own Antiquities, and be or when Romulus and: Re- 
mus were, and whether they were Founders of this great City which came to 
be the Metropolis of the World, or not. This Dubiouſneſs of the Roman 
Antiquities many of their Writers complain of, eſpecially Livy; and they aſ- 
cribe it to this, that moſt of their Monuments of Antiquity eren, when 
the City was burnt by the Gaul. 

In this Caſe the Authors might be faithful as far as they could go; but the 
Hiſtory wanted due Perfection, through a Defect of Informations; which 

cannot be charged on the Hebrew Hiſtorians, nor do they eyer n en of 
ſuch Defect. 

6. TBERE is a Weit Harhoay and Conſiſtency, and Proof of Imparti- 
ality in the Hebrew Hiſtorians, In thoſe which ſucceeded Mees, they in ge- 
neral in every material Point agree with him, even when they wrote ſeveral 

Hundred Vears after him. We may reaſonably conclude that the Books of 

Moſes were very nearly the ſame which they are now, at the End of Joſhud's 

Life; for he relates many Things coneerning the Origin of the Nation in the 

Came Manner, 22 xxiv. I, 2, 3, 4, F. and fo on. 
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| Agreement with the Story in the Books of Moſes. As Fudg. vi. 8, 


into Twelve Tribes, from Jacobs twelve Sons, Thus the 
divided by Moſes.and Joſhua, continued in.Poſſeflion of that People to the 


Encomium. As 
Becca to their Children; and all the Fraud and Artifice of Jacob in procuring 


Diſgrace, Moſes fully relates the firſt Obſcurity of their long, 


as to the taking of the City, or the Conditions on which it was taken. 


Turkx ace alſo ſeveral Things in the Bock of Judges it in be. aw ; 
10. 
again in the Times of David and Solomon, there: are many | Refer. 


AND 


ences. to the. Moſaic Hiſtory, As many Pſalme, particularly reciting theſe 
\ 1 which were either 


compoſed about that Time, or were then in Uſe. 
Turn again the Book of Chronicles contains many Things agrerable to the | 
Moſaic Genealogies, which were continued to the End of the Monarchy. - 

_ And further, there is a plain Account of many Particulars- related by 
Moſes, the Memorials of which were ſucceflively 3 thro' the Cou 
of their whole National Hiſtory, Thus the Diviſion of the whole Nation 
ſaid to be 


Captivity; and even to the Chriſtian Times. Further, ſeveral Laws and a. Ri- 


tual of Worſhip ſaid to be drawn up by Moſes, with ſeveral Offices ſacceſ- 
ſipe in one Family, that of Aaron, were obſerved to the Time of Chriſt; 


ſo that the Hiſtory of Mofes is teſtified to, by not only their own ſucceſſive 
Prophets, but alſo by Chr:ift and his Apoſtles themſelves. _ 
1 may further add, that there are the greateſt Marks of Fairneſs and in 
partiality through the whole Hebrew Hiſtory, when it deſcended from a 


general to a national Story, All their Faults are mentioned with as much 


Freedom, and commonly with as much Severity, as their Virtues are with 
particularly in the Caſe of the Partiality of Jſaac and R- 


the Family Bleſſing. And as to thoſe Things which may be called national 

unſettled wan- 
2 Condition; 5 their ſervile Oppreſſion in Egpy? ; then their frequent 
Murmurings in the Wilderneſs, which in the Hiſtorian's own Opinion, was 


great Infamy ; then their frequent Revolts and Apoſtacies to Idolatry, and 


ſucceeding Oppreſſions on that Account; which is always aſcribed to their 
Impiety and Wakedark, and not to the Fortune of War. 

Bu r we find, particularly in the Roman Hiſtory, ſeveral ignoble r 
of their Concealment of Events which they thobght not honourable. to the 
Roman Name to mention. Thus in the famous War with Porſenna King of 


Etruria, juſt after the Expulſion of the Kings, who beſieged Rome, and re- 


duced. it to great Extremities. 'Tho' the Bulk of their Hiſtorians acknow- 
ledge thoſe Extremities, yet there is a profound Silence among them, either 


And 
yet Tacitus owns that it was taken by Porſenna, in his Hiſtoriarum, Lib. 3. 


prope fin. and Pliny in Nat. Hiſt. Lib. 34. c. 14. has preſerved one Article of 


the League or Treaty with Porſenna, vie * That the Romans were to make 
no Uſe of Iron, but in AR or Huſbandry.” Now. the Tribe of 


Roman Hiſtorians account for the raiſing the Siege, from the Generoſity of the 


Beſieger, who was charmed with the Brayery of the Romans, and therefore 
amicably withdrew his Forces, 


Bur 


PREPACE, 


tary Wege 
Nr is alſo 


gon 
Eihries were, in every Thing, which. can be eſteemed. the Perfection of 


Hiſt 

* wou LD: ER ſome. Fe Peculiarities of the Io ofaic Books, i in. 
which they have a manifeſt Precedency to all ancient Boolas beſides. 
I xx has often 2 to me aſtonithing, that in ſo· narrow a Compaſs. of 
Writing, there ſheuld_. be, methodically compriſed; ſo diſtinct an 
ſuch a Th Space - of Time; In a: __ of the. firſt Chapters of Genefis, is 
contained the Hiſtory of above. 1660 Feats before the F lood, and above 
| 400 Years after the Flood. more than 2000 Vears in alk . 
Ap that there ſhould be no Gap or Chaſm void of ſucceſlive Actions, and 
a regular Computation of Time, during this 2000 Vears, And further, that 
theſe few Chapters ſhould give an Account of ſo many moſt i important Events, 
the Effects of which we ſee to this Day ; ſuch as Man's becoming ſinful and 


mortal. And then again, that this ſhould be the only Hiſtory. of thoſe diſtant 
Times, ever heard of i in ee that is ah or credible, or worthy. 


of any Regard, . te 
.I cannoT think that any of the Conoganies or Pagan Aeg of the 


Origi n of Things, were — extracted from the Traditions, which continu- 


ed in the World, at the Fime when theſe Coſmogonies were compoſed; but 


rather, that they were ſpurious Copies of . or Imitations of him; and 
accordingly ſo far as they —— A this Gr 


and ſenleleſ Fables. 1 yet I confeſs there may — a Mixture in them, 


the Abbe. Banier of the Royal Academy of In 1 —.—— and Belles Lett 25 
ſays, F The Theogony of the Greeks is a monſtrous Compoſition of Hiſ- 
** tory and Fable, where we ſee every Moment Phyſics of a groſs Nature, 


** blended with diſtorted Traditions; natural Generations mixed with: meta. 1 


** Phorical ones; Names pl lainly allegorical along with thoſe that are r 
In which Account he has He 


vas collected by Hefod in a a end of Poem, that has — Art, Inven- 


* tion, nor any Charm, unleſs it be a few ſplendid Epithets with which he 
« has ſet it off.. 


FuRTRER (2. 


* Vid, Pehl. Lit, 6. * abi, of Antients Expl. p. 118. Engl. 


£ 
< * , 
. x 


Hiſtory of 


iginal, they are always 1 


gad in his Eye; for he adds, — © The . 


2.) It 25 often appeared to me equally ſurprizing, hat when: 
Moſes afterwards confines Ln a. very narrow. Subject, even that of Bio-_ 


S* phy, or the domeſtic Hiſtory of a low plain Men; ; that he ſhould find ; 
it 
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_ thority, except juſt of a domeſtic Kind over a few Servants. And yet 
| vidence ordered ele Condition-to be in fuch a peculiar Manner Travellers I 


| putitions of thoſe who have endeavour 
Hebrew Times, they end in nothing but Abſurdities, and prove that they are 
an Heap of incongruous Fables. But what as much as any Thing raiſeth 


: Ant Letters were not known before Mo 229 and Far probed, Tr obtajned 


xiy 


* . prodigioys . of Ir Perſons, v I 

be writes; ram, "Iſaac and Jacob, wer 7 rene ndr 
great Eminency of Condition. They had 3000 a Foot of Land in the Won, | 
tio Territory or Countty, and therefore could not have much Svray or Au- 3 


N 


from one Country to another, and appointed them ſuch Variety of occaſiona 
Settlements,” that in the natural Courſe of their plain Hiſtory we are led to 


'S Knowledge of the Manners-ard-Cuſtotns of all thofe Ages and Countries, 5 


which were contemporary with thoſe Patriarchs, or that were in Vieitity to 


the Places of their ſeveral ſojourning, We have ſo correct an Account 8 


their Religion, "Government, Policies, Arts and Wars, as is no Where elſe 
to be met wth. "How aſtoniſhing i is it, that the domeſtic Story of theſe f 
private Men ſhould convey a regular Hiſtory of almoſt all the World at 


that Time, better than any national Hiſtory that has ever been heard of; or 
than all put together, relating to thoſe Ages! An Hiſtory of Ninus and ON . 


miramis furniſhes us with no natural Manners, or genuine Anti uities, or any 
regular Chronology, by which to judge whether they \ Were, | rom their Di- 
ſtance from the Fantation of the World, natural or not. But by the Com- 
eck to ſynchronize their Story with 


my Admiration, is the Chronology, or the Accounts of Time in the Works 
of Moſes. For by this knowing the Diſtance of any Events from the Plan- 
tation of the World, we can better judge, whether the Story is fynchronal to 


Nature or not. But 1 in all Pagan Hiſtory there is an pen Defect as to 


this material Point; there is no Foundation on which to build any Calcula- 
Hon concerning the Diſtance of any Event from the Beginning of the World. 
Tuo Greece and Rome were not at that Time" when Moſes wrote; yet 
thoſe Nations which were then in being, as Egypt, Canaan, Cham, &c. knew 
nothing, or have recorded nothing of their Original; which hath come down 


to us. But God, who foreſaw all the Courſe of Human Things, could find a i 


Way of inſerting properly all that was neceſſary to be known of thoſe re- 
mote Ages; and eſpecially the Chronology, without which, every Story 
would be an obſcure, inconnected Thing. From the Conſideration of theſe 
Things it will be obvious How: vaſtly the Hebrew Hiſtory. has the Advantage 
of all other ancientones, * 7 us 54k Hh he 

Is this Enquiry into ancient Knowledge, 1 have Werde chiefly. re- 
garded the Informations of Moſes as a good Hiſtorian; and have had leſs 
Dependance on the Fragments of the moſt ancient Pagan Writers, and this 
for a further. plain Reaſon, that they all appear to me ſo very modern com- 
pared with him. This any inquiſitive Perſon will, I think, allow to be a Con- 
ſideration of Moment in ſuch a Caſe. ' I apprehend myſelf to have proved 
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not in any other: Nation bat the Jews, 


can give no Account. And yet. un Line of. Duration is filled. vg with 


of Opinions, that one need not be diſcouraged at departing from their Track, 


culating from. Menes ; ; and alſo as to Aſſyrian Tn, I have likewiſe 


0 . 
5 % : . 
II 0 


PREPACE 5 . 
ws, for ſeveral Ages after their Diſcorery 
the Heathen, muſt 


to him. 80 that the firſt Writers chat could be among 


live ſo long after the ancient Facts, that the Traditions they had to extract 785 


from, muſt bel almoſt good for nothing, ſo many Ages diſtant, and in ſo 


great a. Reduction of Man Life. | Agreeable hereto 1 have endeavoured to. 


ſhew, that the moſt boaſted Antiquities of the Pagan Nations, thoſe of the 


 Aſſyrians and Egyptiunt, muſt paſs; for little among authentic Hiſtories, but 


rather be efteemed as chief y. fabulous. And the Greeks themſelves are ex- 
tremely defective, Becauſe they have but a ſhort Space of Time from the 
Beginning of their hiſtoric Age, and therefore muſt have a large Space be- 
fore their Hiſtory began, 1 is one great Blank or Void, of which they 


Action by the Hebrew Hiſtorians. ttb oc tigt N 
Tu is Sobel hath been indeed-treated of by: many e Grin: 3 
and modern; ; but they have gone into ſuch different Sentiments, that one 


cannot well take any of them entirely for a Guide. Sir Jobn Marſbam ob- 
ſerves, that Enſebius has been moſt followed by modern. Authors, and that his 


Chronology, however broken, 1s ſcarcely confided; in by moſt “ later Writers. 


But I cannot; but think (as Mr. Shuckford | and others 8545 obſer ved) thatEuſe- 
ius was betrayed into the Scheme of magnifying the Heathen Pr rt eye 


much, from a certain Panick which this Objection of Horpbyry's put him in- 


to, WS. % That the Moſaic Hiſtory Was too ancient to be genuine.“ He 
| therefore eſpouſed. the Fictions of Czefias as to the Afprians and the Dynaſ- | 


ties of Manetho ; and the Fables of the Sicyonians, Argives, and other Greek 


Colonies, . which, he might eaſily have confuted, and demonſtrated the Re: 
cency of them, out of the Pagan Authots, which: tlen remained entire, 
| Since. the great Newton. has carried it ſo far, out of thoſe Writings which n 
remain only Fragments. But tho Sir John: Marſbam s Obſervation may be 
in Part true, that the Moderns might 1 in ſome Things be too ſequacious and 
implicit in following Euſebius, yet they moſt of them widely differ. Scalie 


ger, Petauius, Selden, Uſber, Voſins, Perizonius, Dean Prideaux'and Biſhop 
Cumberland on different Parts of this Subject, have fallen into ſuch Diverſity 


when almoſt eyery, one takes a new one of their own. But tho I have re- 
ceived great Help in this Work, from all theſe lear 175 and laborious Authors, 
as well as many 7 than them, yet thoſe whom I have chiefly followed are 


our learned Dr. Fohn Owen in his Theologoumena.'\ As to his Account of the 
ancient Idolatry, and the Original of Letters; tho I had not the Happineſs 


to meet with that Work till I had been ſeveral Vears engaged in this Deſign. 
E have received great Aſſiſtance from the very learned Sir John Marſbam, 
whom ] have followed in the Age of Seſeftris, tho not in his Method of cal- 


been 
s quidem Chronologia, preefracte inſtituta, 4 recentioribus ſecure recepta eſt, Marſd. 


Can. Chron, in Pref. 
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iy ir his Chrogelogy. 
. Freedom of 'Bnquiry; and purſued it with that  fingular Penetration and Sa- 


ſeemed, and only ſeemed, to ſtand in his Way. He was the firſt who ventured 


to call in Queſtion the whole Chronology tho 


dered. 


: giged? in it. But as I had not 2 ſtated Leiſure, bein 


wag Eu 5 Ankiquiy. bas ſo many judicious Obſervations on the Uneer- 
_ Hinty*of ancient Pager Hiſtory, and the Excellency of the ſacred Hiſtory, 
for rectifyin 
_ feenthe Day, as to the Faultineſs of the ancient -Chronology, which ſhone 
douck bo cleatly by che 6 EY of Sir auc — or Ss 2h a Eu bd. * 
Bur above all, I have followed the great Sit 


Nac Newton almoſt 
He has entered into the Subject with ſuch a ma maſterly 


* 


gacity, as to break down from before him almoſt all the Difficulties which 


Body of ;the ancient Pagan 
there had been many who difputed particular Parts of it. And probably 
there may not be many found Nee 70 to utidertake the Vindication of it, 
aſter what that y- i Man urged. againſt it has been W e g confi- 


Trnave not in this Works imermeddle with OI a the Nicetics 


in Chrondogy ſuch as adjuſting the pr iſe Day or Year in which any 


noted Events happened; "for | 1 not nl” e of ſacceedir 


Tn 18 Eſſay has not been haſtily Ara up, 1 having been ſeveral Years en 


g employed abr a 
large Paſtoral Work, ſo I was frequently obliged to have great Intervals of 


Ceflation, in which I could. make little Progreſs in my Preparations for BY 
afioned many Inaccuracies, which in a Work carried on in 


aach an d e er broken Manner, were not eaſy to avoid; and will chere 
b n the candid Reader., 

it to the World: And I heartily 1 phat it may 

ote the Intereſts of T Wach an Nach; to i- 


— day: wal dew © manifold their faperior BalWlenty" w any" 
fitions of the aticient-Papaniſm whatſoever; and hereby further to en gage 
all Kinds of Gr to a June Veneration and Eſteem =— them Bibles. 


"4 ee ad. "Sx ] 4 
275 {5 1: 17 Fl 


— 


yang of Gigges, who in ki 


Ving the Errors of the other; that indeed he ſeems moſt: to have 


in it, but 

= apprehended 1 it unneceſſary. What 1 have propoſed to ſettle i b, Mar what 

Time or Age they happened, Hereby we diſcover dearly enough, what dif- 

ferent Events were prior or poſterior to each other, and this is In pn” as 
far as it ſeems e to carry our Enquiries into ſuch ancient Times. 


y which have been moſt 
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rend Richard Gilpin, M. D. wast of G Grayſtack, _ 
fore the reſtoration, | After f e reſtoration, the | of Carliſle was : 
to Dr. Gilpin: as it had, formerly, been to the celebrated Bernard 1 
bin, who was of the ſame family. But they both refuſed that tempting RR. 
offer. And the doctor choſe the berſecuted cauſe of nonconformity. For . 
which he was ejected: out of his liveing ; and he and his family ſuffered — 
many ways. Dr. Gi Was the author of 2 well-known book, on 1 Satan's —_ 
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VV 
1 We: temprations# * He was reckoned a man of fine bar and was a abend 
1 1 in that age and cuntr r. 33 
Some time before boy hs cri quoterifm began head, . in Cuniber- 5 
W 4 es FRI rfemoorta | | TT.DCTTTY Wr. The 
4 ga fa ould go into pu u church of Grayftack, und diſturb Dr. Gilpin, 
in the pulpit, dureing divine worldip? And ſuch were their novel phraſes, + 
and croſſe queſtions and anſwers ; that the Doctor ſeemed, ſometimes, at, 
ble hafen ſey tothem; Upguaþat, ſoma of his pariſhjs fe 
| „ withay y , from th ir ha ar, munignyþ and de fen the cayhe | 
thi e quakert. Among dthers, N Winder Was ſeduced, 16 the nd Ima 
gtief of good Dr. Gin and his friends. A day of humiliation and prayer 
Was appointed: in which Dr, Gin | ang ſome of the neighboring miniſ- 
- ters, as well as ſome of the laiety of that pariſh, took fuch er methods, 
as to recover ſome that bad fallen, and to confirm and eſtabliſh thoſe that 


were wWaverigg : Tho', before chat, the infectipn had ſpread, far and wide. 
. Then was Henry Winter: cretl 


. 
- 


ethy reſolved to comply with the-defire'of Dr. 
Gilpin and his rd? and make ſome public recantation. But theſe con- 


a : victions 3; d not laſt n . For, e et [Conferehtes 2 


{A ene ta ttuſt 10 hie 
voter 05 1 &y of 0 berlanc 


to their monthly meetings, for ſeveral years. But the more he conyerſed 

with the guakers, from every quarter, and the more he was acquainted with 
them, he was not the more confirmed. He found a great! deal of Js 1 

and diſcord among them, ſecret” envyings, and variety the, 


| 4 Thank a 13 1 K * 07 iP þ 

- ®/The.-DoRor thoyght. that putting double am gy hrs af ſcripture, gots 
pere of the devil. His words are, 66 tee a trap, which, the devil had for 

ews ; and wherein they wonder fully caſe 19250 elves.' Hoy muc Origen abuſed 

„ «© himſelf, and the ſſcripture, by this bend Wie A to many. And how the ett =_ 3h 
5 „ prevailed, generally, by it, upon giddy people, in 2 a not tell you, The 
Ni pretence, that Satan bas, for this Salim is raiſed, 9 100 9 5 ges in the new teſta - 

 £ ment; wherein many things of. the, old t fenen are to have a myſtical ſigoificatiog | 

e of things, expreſſed, or tranſacteu, thens Aa bene ting are exprefily called Alltghties,— 


»In which. dealing, men conſider not, that the ſpirit of God his interpreting a paſſage, ot 
« two, allegorical; will eres "ny .map's!bbldneſle, in przſurneing. to. do the like, to 
« any other paſſage of ſcripture. And, beſides when any bath tried his {kill that way, ang: 
« ther may, with equal probability, carry the ſame ſcripture to a different adn fe! « paint And, 
by this means, the ſcripture ſhall not onely 'become obſeurey but ncertain nd 

| 7 doubtful ; z and unable to prove an gs 80 that this doeth — we diſhonor ſerigture, by 
. e makeing it little leſſe than ridiculou "(Se Dr. Gilpiz's treatiſe. of Satan t temptations, 

p. 212. firſt edition: where the dead ul ſee more to the fame purpoſe, in what follows, 
there. I If this be a temptation of the devil, the devil has been very bufie; in ſeveral ages of the 
church: but, ſcarcely more buſie, at any time, than he is at preſent; . And there are great 


numbers of giddy people, who greedily Iwallow the _ and comply with this remarkable 
— or ff the devil. 
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Ae of the 2 of Dr. Muss. 2 
s. freſh examination of the unde of 72 mn; The ff 
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. pi © m upon 


—  . thingy when induced. him to leave communĩon with Dr. oa church, | 
was a coliceſt, hat hd rs ws bene: For ile word "was Jo 
So himſelf} au tbe u deut letter; Now, *theiletter-killeth: "He, | ; 
therefore, concluded that the/ #þfure could not be the rule of faith 
% , worſhip. '+ And; con ly,- ſuch, as teach it, muſt be cont, N 
«And, ef. the Rind had: the blind; botb mat fall together: The. rule, 
7h which be'thoughthe"iwins to take; heed, was @ light within, Þ Toes as ] 
«, the word of Gb, directing him what hel muſt do to be ſaved. He 2 


CN 6, therefore, judged-it needlefſertordog-or- know; any y" thing; extept what 
f that light ſhowed him to be e A, Leer- by ebar lb, he ſaw no ne- 

e ceſſity of outward or ; eluded that they were onely 
FA. « the pln erent of. men; and nat. 10 be tegarded, Gr. This being | 
ee the foundation of mane cons; dou e Be, in the next place, con- * © 

« ſidered why others oppoſed that notion 4-35 he himielf had once done. And = 

« he ſoon found, that they oppoſed this gbr atzen, from 4 4 * that the 1 
e were of divine original: and a ſufficient» rule, containing all 
He had no way probe d 


«; things n to be believed and 
7 ſuffcieney of his ligbr within; but from the ſeriptures. Which, he then 
ww , refered him to it. This revived his ſuſpicioti of the truth of 
„ that article. For, if it is to no purpoſe, for men, to teach any doc- 
<-frine, but what they-can-prove from ſeripture; then the ſcripture is the 

* rule of all reveled inn; and-not ebe ge anne Td of his 
« 50 and grand ift) 

He then began to couü der, who they were, whom ho hed: forfulen), 1 
©, nomeh,'thoſe, who had taught this very dectrine, that the ſeriprure is ET 
© rult of à chriſtians faith axdifrothce riod that he had left them, be- 

© cauſe they had taught this very doctrine. Then he proceded to a freſh | 

view of the /acraments ; and ſoon diſcerned, © that, if the ſcripture be 

+5: the: rule, then the facrament” of the lard's ſupper mut, ſurely, be a 
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: « duty; 1 ic being therein ſo expreſsly required. And, if a duty, then he 
8 was convinced he could not, wnhout fa, live in the neglect of it; 
b nor condemn others for the uſe of it.“ He, therefore, ſaid to himmſel? 
f Among the quakets, IT cannot. floy, with 4 9 conſeience, Ge. 7 will : 
< ariſe, and go tomy father's bouſe.” © | . 
th, Notwithſtanding all theſt things, nee for ſome dme, e fre: 15 
quent the puabirs medting. And, with ue firvggle and AY. got 
rid of his præjudices in their favor. 
Heury Winder dati tis former . And ie "Ge year 7663. 65 4 
3 for bis'ſecon "+: Wild, Aun 2 Dateſon; WO Was chen „ gun; as 
HO, 4 Neeb, 166 5. Herity under, and ks wire, left 
4 Quakers, returning to Dr. Gilpin 8 "church. In which they, afterwards 
continued, | nt open e 
| a 2 IN Their 
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bee leine the guakers, on en en . 4 — 


* „ e 


ion to . n they ſavy that 3 
4 REI e th oy was turned into hatred! Aud they in- - 
= 12 roared. to take a n in wav manner that ſhall de Veen . nn 
ö | e 49d 3 me 25 boy tho: | 5 +: 1 Rene 15 2 Ne $337 oY * A f 1 | 
. Lo 5 wh ja now, by me, 4 0 5 New iy 10 piu Tedd! pamphlet. he 1 
was pronted, at Lankan, 15 John Harris, at the Harrow, in Lirtis Brita © 
40696, Price, 64. It is intitled, The ſpirit of quaterijm:;\ and tlie danger T 
, their, diving: revelation, laid pen, in_a faithful narrative of tbeir mialk- 20 
cen proſecution ef Henry Winder, and bis. wife, as muttherers, at the pub. _ 
ee afeze, ot Carliſle... The other is intitled, 4 penitent old A eißle windr- = 3 
= . cated, from the impudent_ clamors 'of Thomas Camm, Gc. printed" for N. = 
=—_— _ Newton, over againſt the pump, in Lilili Britain. 1699. They were both, 8 
9d Henry Hinder, himſelf, But 1 cannot obtain a copy of another pamph- | 
—=x 1 I. poblſhed, upon, Wh fame occaſion, by the Reverend: Mr. Samuel Aud. 1 
= and, ficſt of Penruddech, and afterwards of Kendake ; ibtitled We ſpirit” of T 
_ E 2 cloven-footed, | And it is ſoſpected, by ſome, chat the quakers 4 
1 "have .indeayored to get the copies thereof into Hr Hands, With a view to 2B 
_ ſiugppteſſe it. They may, poſſibly, have ſuppreſſed ſome. © Tho 1 tather 4 
mas that length of time, andthe cardtellietſe/of thaſe, who had copies Z 
—_ - © of ity, have chiefly contributed. to render that pamphlet ſo very ſcarctee. 1 
HHliowexerz the materials, which I: have, will inable me to bn ON before a = 
_ mY, readers, a very amazeing ſtory. Which i is, a8 follows: e... 1 
=_ | _ There was one Margaret Bradley, the wife of Thomas Bradley, of Knipe, : 5 
= _ 10 the pariſh of Banton: and one Mary Lan gborn, the wife of Thomas i 
ee bh on i of Helton, in the pariſh. of "hat: 3, "both. in the county. of HWe/t- l 
== moor land. Theſe two women turned Quakers, among ſome of the firſt in 5 
wh the north; and became very famous. For they went, up and 'down the D 
mn þ Country, preaching and exhorting. And they became os troubleſome, f 
_ - both to magiſtrates. and miniſters, by the meſſages, which they delivered = : 
=_ "them; and which, as they pretended, they had received from tbe br. 
—_ Ia the Year 1673. in the time of harveſt, Margaret Bradley, went, to : 
wn Henry Winder, into the field, as he was among his reapers; and, calling 5 
ww bim afide, ſhe aſſured him, by the revelation of Feſus Chriſt, that he was a : 
wn murtherer. Henry Winder, being greatly aſtoniſhed, inquired: -:: Why? 
wn „ whom, or what, have 1 murthered?” She anſwered, '* The lord. bath 
M « reveled to me, that thou tookeſt thine own. child, by the neck, from the 
won * womb of her, who is now thy wife; and murthered it, and hid it. 
A RY hen ſaid he, The lord rebuke thee, thou impudent wretch. I am as 
Will innocent, in this matter, as the child yet .unborne.” This ſhe regarded 
9 OT mos La "eg e, NE long alter, Mary We? HORNS came to Tak 11 805 


AIR 
* 
wr 


2200 werf the faithful and true witneſſes of Fes 


7 46. great fing, as. well as little os: Tur ems g and 1757 hall find 


= nde * 2 1 * 
WY ; 
h 2 
9 : : 


"Mops: 


e urged,” in many words 5 affrmiog that they 
| Chriſt. And, there, the. 
ſaid, Cone fefle, cönfeſſe it; and 60D willpardon bu. Porhe can parda 


e with her blood. This 


£2: 3 + » * 1 0 * 7221 5 : 
+5 


« metcy. * 1 * 1 . C we.” 
_ Windr ae His viſe 


Such a eee ee 189205 wodkled: Henr 
bag aer they were conſcious of their own ihnocence. | They ar- 
gued With thoſe two women; and. would gladly, have convinced them, that 
eir pretenjded revelation cbuld not procede from the Gop of "truth ; but 
maſk needs procede from the" father of Hes. But tbis made no impreſſion 
upon 9 They continued, from time to time, ta teize and torment 
them. Sometimes, they would have coaxed them to acknowlege them for 
pe: and to confeſſe the murther. Which they promiſed not to dif- 
cover to- any body. At other times, they would write letters, begining 
thus, *. The Pg of the lord came unto.me, ſcying. «© Write to Henry N in- 
. der . Such and A Joes batt befal thee, ok hy 1 95 
« within o many days. 155 4 1735 hte 
Her) Winder, and 1 29 indeavored, both by ron; And: writeing, to 


- convince, or. filence, them. But in this manner they went on, about a 


year. And then they were joined, by another fiſter of Ann Minder s; namely, 
Margaret Walker” the with of Eduard Walker, of Soulby, in the pariſh af þ 
| Dawes who was full as zeleous in the cauſe, and far more fluent and elo- 

quent. Then they bid Henry Winder and his wife to arm themſelves for 


$ 2 65 battle. Ex. ſaid ond this is the battle of the dragon. Put on 
| cc e 
that the lamb ſhall get the victory IE: 31 


neth, ye profeſſors, Advance with your nobleſt reſolution. But Snow 
When their 3 and. n all Mien, they applied to Wi liam 
1 of Daleman, Eſquire, juſtice of the peace for the county of Cum 
berland. And, by divine revelation, accuſed Henry Winder and bis wife:of 
murtber, before him. To humor them, he ſent for Henry Winder and his wife. 
But, as they appeared to be quite innocent; no legal evidence produced; 

the fact aid) to have been done nine years before; and they el, in their 
evidence, (ſuch as it was) about the child, and the manner, in which it 
was murthered; the juſtice was for diſmiſſing them. But they inſiſted upon. it, 

hat they had it, ko | the revelation of Jeſus Chriſt. When the juſtiee in- 

quired, How the revelation came? Mary Luangborn anf wered, She could 
not ell tell ; but ſbe was ſure it began in ber feet. It was then, in Auguſi, 
1674, and the afſizes at band. They, therefore, defired the juſtice; to get 
Hey Winder. and his Wife to the nes, at Carliſle: and laid that a 
oY ſpirit [meaning the ghoſt of the murthered child] would ariſe, at the 
lelt hand of the judge that would teſtiſie for them. Then ſome of the 
| | < men, 


& : a fiſter, e e bee 3 edt 5 25 
and that. all, which Margaret bad faid,. Was truth, and ſhe. would ſeal it. 
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dot alſowed tobe 


33, before em all, he ſuid thus to the guaters, © Have you had juſtice 


ſpeaker's, and thers 
they would ſeal their teſtimony ith t check blood, . They. 


of Henry Winder, and diſperſed copies of it; 1 in 1 
. 5. Abd, el Lale, they gave one of thoſe 1 the 
5 them procede accordi go late, alid they £ ave - 


PPriY ie the 


judge-with what had paſſed; 


| 3 N 95 ; = E | that the 8 had declared, a ſpirit would ale Wi whe 


judges" leſt-hand, "ts the murther,” Then, faid the judge, all the 
n 1 ſee and hear; it“ And now, there Were great expectations, 
. the mulutude, Who had focked t Corth Mw rapidin 


EC . eee a We huſbands: ” But; in the. meantime, t 


= folicited 
bo was lord of me manor „under whom Honry Winger 


. juſtic un of ae, ry Wn 
be e ce pho women had theilt full courſe, 


told Mr. Hudutfbn, ** It was reveled to them, that . 
e chould Nik: Henry indess land.“ Th ty went, allo, to Bernard Kir. 
bride; bene een of: the'County ;/ and 'tald him, by like revelation, "that. 

: Henry" I indes: good. Their af moved thera to be- 

"ſuch views of intereſt, two gentlemen would do. 


I Us nns. 
juſtice Hud bel now pretended that they 
Mau got legal evidence ; nameing 'of their ge he who, as ce 
faid, knew of the murther. For they affirmed © that Gp had decreed 
t diſcover the murther, which Henry Winder had 8 and would 
glorified in his deſtruction. Mr. Huddhſton had no mind to meddle 


. Hey 


\ 


uke begged of him to try him to the uttermoſt. When 


„ at the juice houſe, Henry Winder and his friends were 
in the room, to hear the examination of the witneſſes. But f 


both 


Parties 


A  they'y were examined, juſt as the quakers directed. And they threatened; 
ST . Yau if they would not ſpeak the truth, they muſt be hanged too,” How- | 
: F cover theſe freſh witneſſes 3 declared, apow ont, that EY. knew no- 
| Tben Mr. Huddleſton called in Henry Winder aud hie wiſe,” with his own 


Family, and many neighbors, who were come to hear this remarkable trial. 


ner Aer. Yes,” Then ſald he, * Were theſe witneſſes reveled 
bo pon, by the ſame ſpirit, as the other things were? ” Anſwer." * Yes, | 
1 2 ſame.” . Then, replied he, it is a falſe lying ſpirit ; believe ir no 
Anſwer, e 3 We will believe it Keil. For we can BY te the 150 
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F bonid 3196.6 Y DE; Th: at 
ce where the. child. ag bathed. Tu OS: 


wares. And they wobld have -þ KONG to, have (recalled; it ; But, 
wk Henry. Winger beard them mention; a place, he: deſired ! 
to hold them to their word, that they might make. theie./folly, E 
e Jet more manifeſt. a: / the- juſtice: aſked them; 
ie Where the place was?” vey ee was ms revel 5, 8 
Hinder buried the child on 
mile diſtant from Mr. T. 6 - 
4 ſaid Ide juſtice ; ; Will e ing 
90 directions. » Go Again, 


. 


* 5 if, 


« was a Mmurther, and GoD codec ola l the ſhirit will 
[cx certainly ſhow you the very a, by the ſarface of the ground, 


« it will appearz ho” many xears ago. >>" Ahaus they departed. |. And, after 
ſome time, came again, declareing that the very place was reveled to them. 
Bat bow, thete was a froſt and deep ſnow. ; ſo that they could not procede. 
Mean time, they often viſited; Mr. Huddleſton. + Who, when the ſnow. was - 
pretty well gone off, them promiſe to be there, on a ſet day: ad 
I Will fad may man to keep. gos orders, that you may not be diſtur 
Fot one of tbe 
« jn the ſearch, by the pechle. The Juſtice would not let Henry Winder 
go, left their egregious fully ſhould have provoked, him tu paſſon. 
1 ny day appointed, they came to the place, witch a great multitude; 
t 
be done. When they were aſſembled upon the common, they were very 
| flaw, and had no; great courage to gonad fearch, | But Henry: Minder 
wite- {puered. them on: bidding 1 hear up. e courage. . -.& 
child, he would. ee e er coat far . Th 
repronched and inſulted their folly. But many thought dhe had 4 
with ſufficient caution. For it was. — for them to have ba- 
carty on the impoſture. And, in that 
caſe, it would have been hard for Ann Winder to have been executed, as a 
murtherer. — However ; tho they. hat 
garet Bradley, with a ſtaff, drew a circle, of about ten yards circumference, 
 and-fajd, She bad it, thei revelation. of Fefus Chrift, that ile chul mas 
within that place. 80 they got ſome to begin to dig. But the ground 
ſo hard a gravel, that the indifferent ſpectators adviſed — ta a 
ſofter place. And they, nenen Ai nn departed. with. 
e ee * e <>; a 1411 lr * 4:3QLC 
But all thee thing did not — ſtop to theie/tnjnaing Henry: Winder: 
and bis witc, with res and freſty pretended revelations, . tha; 
contradictory. to their former revelations, accuſeing them of new crimes; 
and denounceing a variety of divine judgements againſt them, Henry | 


= | 05 Winder 


quaker-woren had laid, t She was afraid of being troub 41 


adjacent. country, who: came to hear and — ſhould there 


not laid their plot ſo deep, a 
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ut were: 
dale, to be their attorney. And Mr. James Bird, of Brawbam, who was, 


_ Winder's attorne 
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W's of 1 ee 


| iling his own \ unbappineſle; He nag 
vaded through a ſea of — And it was very grie vous, to bi, 
e be tormented; and that, by thoſe, for whom he had once had a very 
reſpect. But a conſciouſneſſe of hib own infiocence," anda firm be. 


= | Menus of 1 
Wide p 0940 not forbear bewal 


Hef of the divine approbation, were his ſupport. He, alſo, greatly la- 


meiited that perplexi 
Their reaſon was go 


ty and deluſion, into which his” enemies had fallen. i 
e. A. mad enthufiaſm; or downright: wickedneſſe, | 


hortied them on, and actuated them to attempt the mutther of their i inno- 


vors and relations. And they ſeemed to be loſt, and given up 7 


5 > "= — and endleſſe deluſion. However; he rejoiced that he had 
fſluffered, for ſuch a length of time, ſo many reproaches_ and infults, and 


ſuch attempts upon his life; much rather than to have been the guilty ag- 


8 greſſor. By this time, tie had ſuſtained a great deal of loſſe, as well as 
vexation. His eſtate and family were iojured. And even bis reputation, 5 
- alſo, was hurt, in the opinion of ſome. And, what ag 
no end of the affair. Theſe conſideratiohs determined him to procede 
; againſt them, according to law; that he might recover damages; vindicate 
bis on good name; and lay open to the world their 
Sroſſe deluſions. > With ſuch views, he brought his action of defamation 
againſt the three women and their huſbands, Thomas Langhorn,” for default 
of appearence, ſuffered judgement, Henry Winder e declared, againſt 

him, for 300 J. damage. This was obtained, 25 & 26 Car. II. Aa at 
the ſame time, a urit of inquiry went down. Whereupon, a jury was im- 
pannelled, which ſate at Eliſabeth Robinſon's, in Penrith, in the county of 
Cumberland; Mr. William Williams of Tobnby ball, gent. being foreman. 
Mr. Robert Wilfon,” and other principal men in Penrith, makeing up the 


eravated all, he faw 


phanatical ſpirit and 


| greateſt part of the jury. The gentlemen of the jury, haveing had a par- 


ticular and ſatisfactorie account of all former tranſactions, after alittle de- 
e Jm. 26 Car. II. The writ of inquiry was executed, and judgement there-- 


gave a verdict for Henry Winder, and 200 L damages. Eaſter 


upon, and afterwards execution thereupon, entered NRotulb. 1 598; Where it 


may ſtill be ſeen, in the office [chen] Mr. Winford's, in the. Commons ras; 
4 an; alſo, all other records, in this caſe, ' hereafter mentioned. 


Thomas Langborn and his wife _ before this, made ſale of their 8 
gone up to London, But imployed John Mounſey, of Parter- 


afterwards, r of peace, for the county of Weſtmorland, was Henry 
At London, Thomas Langborn and his wife ſtayed, 
about a year. Vhen they returned home, Henry Winder arreſted them. 
But they were « obſtinate, and ſcorned to pay any 7 They, therefore, 
were en o the _ at oh its WR mw INE Pi: 

almoſt: 


murther. At length, the quabers perceived. that this affair di hoac red 
them all. And then, by their approbation, Mary Langborn and het buſ⸗ 
band made their humble ſubmiſſion, and were releaſed, ... After which, it 


in the county of Meſtmoor land. Ni were 
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almoſt 10 yea; + pradtiſcing their beloved, T a. 
king in it. At Jaſt, tt V. bern 0 gelegt Wei, And. then e Ty 
Hinder 8 wile, out. of. her tend Tr. affection ; o her ſiſter 17 notwithſtanding 
the very jpjurzous treatment, W. nch be had met with, from ber 

did daily ſolicite her husband to ſet them at liberty. Which he did, for a 


* 


very ſmall part of his damages; after they Were ſo far humbled, as to aſk. 


pardon. For he was reſolved; that they ſhould tarry in priſon, till they 


payed. the money, or made ſub minen, However; ſuch. was. his chi. 


lien temper, yo, he. deſired nos the. money, ſo much, as their repen- 


13 


tence, Which he bad The ea fe fen in a e degree than. ane 


be had expected. 1 i 
It may not be amis to berg that 


| Dawſon, that ſhe was firſt the. wife of Fobn, Nee of Hutton Fobm; that, 
after his death, ſhe did, ſeveral times, give intimations, to Hanf Wi 


- tb ſecond. wife; and. had her ſhare in the troubles, which the quakers 


brought upon bim — Mary was bigbly incenſed againſt him, for the great 


Night, which he had put upon her. And, from that time, her 
became implaceble. However; ſhe married ta Themas 


Rd 


zr by, whom, ſhe bad twins, dureing their being in priſon, at Calf. 


ge 


ww 
* 
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„ Tbeſe names, were to teſtiſie how much, ſhe. e herſelf injured, 
hy being ae in priſon, for accuſeing Henry Winder and his wife 


does not APPFAr that tbe diſturbed Henry, Minder, or dal il... any 
more. As! 38 are) 5 


. 12719 14 „ ph 1 * Y 


.- Durging./the-irppriſooment, of 7 rn and . He 
Winder brought his a action againſt Thomas Bradly and bis 1 who li 


84 * * XIE +4 


private. In Eaſter term, ;.26 Car. II, he ha 


an exigent againſt 


3 


and, 'michaejmas. following, ,aGwally, outlawed) them. . Term. Poſe. 127 


Car, II. a declaration againſt Bradley. Term, Vin. ejuſdem. regi 
tained judgement, and a arge of inquiry. At length, he clapt ti 
in Appleby goal. But ſome of their friends, by a trick, got them 
they run away. And (as it was reported) lived. in mie po 
Henry inder knew, they were 77 able. to pay the money: 
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of the life of Dr. Winnt. 1 9 2. 


Mary * = Tu I "epaiden-peme. : Was | 


agery 

(then a widower;). what a great affedtion, the bad for, him ; and bow. ac- 
ceptable”.t. would be. to. her to Nand d in the near eſt relation to him, But 

his affections. Were fixed on her you pger 88 Ann; ; who was, afterwards, 


Theol ſhe named Innocent. Friſmer 3.1 2 ig bo 1 5 25 5 


r, and ſkulked about; in 


ee 
cout | leſt they. 
ould have ged. in Priſon,;zhe not attem t. to apprehend. th them * 


| | 
* 


* 


ln the laſt place, be brought his actlon againſt Edward Walker and his 


at common law; at the affizes, at Carliſe. When they faw that Henry 


he had had 200 J. es granted him before, upon the ſame account. 


This influenced the judge thus to direct the jury, © Gentlemen, FAC fee 
the plaintiff has proved, ſufficientiy, that this woman hath 


x 


e done, ſuch thing 
0; ſhe makes no proof; fo that he muſt be found damnified. Vet, becauſe 
. he hath had 200 /. granted | him before : and becauſe the is a woman; 
© (and we, all, have wives;) you muſt be moderate in the damages.” 

he Henry Winder in 10 l. damages, 


- an, the jury broug 
Bim coſts of ſuit. ren Fre." $0 ce H. Kare Winder ol Me Uhe 
ot, 5 the Lede ae, 


entered, Rotwlo, 498] ee 
wh  Mithaelmas following, he obtained Faden 
5 fail; and execution, 2 the body of Walker and hie wife. Pm 28. 
| ejaſitem regis, 2 ere Lerner a ' Walter; and then a judgement there- 
upon, michacimas All which, the curious reader may ee, with 
all bi declarations — them, on record, in the Oe re af be. 
longed to Mr. infor. ng „ Ag 
Nothing would ſatisfie Walter „ le, bet HY: ful pet % 
for the fame glorious cauſe. S0, to priſon, Hors Winks fent- tim: — 4 
his wife, Where. they ſtayed; one cannot ſay, *lt they were 
pay the money; but "tilt 4 good ſamaritne (as they called him) pa wr Fog 
money for them; and got them a Hberty, without the licence. Bal it was 


- he afterwards "wiſhed, he had not dene . For they nn 


| appear to be ſufficiently humbled; nor grateful. © As 
knowlege it to be a kindneſſe: neither would they repay him the money ; 
leſt thereby they ſhould confeſſe they had been guilty of a fault. 


ing to their nice diftinEtion, es: e him to take the: money, or re- 


"Henry Winder and bis wife were preſerved ; ddr End ingreateds and 


pay himſelt. Kii i Bus NS 


they and their children abundantly bleſſed. Notwithſtanding the dreadful. 


deſtruction, which thoſe '; s prop ropliclied, would befall him and ol 
the curſe caſeleſſe dic not come: 


| William Layton, Efquire, dyed Won after what he had done; ewes 
this remarkable caſe. Tuffice Huddleſton lived many years. And, after he 
had read 
world, the following atteſtation, 4 80 much of the tranſactions, herein 
2 let down, as 5 Telates 't to woke, 18 true. Saul my hand 

iin "IE Andrew 


111 
1145 


le. 


5 17 22 of f Ife of Dei Wand. e 


. Edward Walker put in his appearence. So the cauſe came to a trial, 
Winder bad proof Gufficient to caſt them, they informed their council that 


; 3 8s, if proved, might have taken away his Hife. But 
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they could eaſily have repayed fo ſmall a ſum. How ; at laſt, accord 


Winders narrative, he gave him leave to publiſh to the 
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em ll of Da Win br 0 
als, the following atteſtation ; © ja teſtimony of the b 
1 2025 Ie Mare — j in 70, narrative of Henry Winder's 
4 ſtrugle With the quakers ; and , particularly, of the n anne. 
"—_ me ee we ſet our hands, 3 
\ Adam Bj J, ſenior, fied ane; Nut tis; 
| "Rome Atkinſon, of Motherby, ſchoolmaſter, - JO na . 
Eqward Mertin, of Dacre, adjacent, „% TT 
1 then of the ſame. 4 e e 
Narren and Ehjabeth, his wibe, of Nel. 2991 
4 „ They wer named, in Witder's narrative; and were liveing, at 
ick, 1696 ants publiſhed that narrative. Va 
All the reflections, which Iwill, at preſent, make, up ad thi ble 
ſtory, are onely two. (1. ) That pe 
matters of religion, ſhould be very careful not to let their zele excede the 
| bounds of 1 and right; but ſhould learn to treat all mankind with juſ- 
tice and candor, moderation and charity. (2.) It is a very deſireable thing, 
that chriſtians of. all denominations, ſhould my care, not to diſcard their 
p reli fares, which ought to 
atron. For phanſy and entbafiaſm 
will lead them inte a Wes of er and Gelation;, and _ een 
n eee e and cven wicked, FRI 


| Winder, fon of the aforchid Henry Winder, Was a freer Wada 


>, v9 og 
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S 44 
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Hutton in the pariſh of Gray yrock, t, inthe county of Cumberland. He 
married the daughter of Adam Bird, of Peuruddaci; of an antient and re- 
 putable, diffenting, family; but now extin&. By her, he had ſeveral chil- 
dren; and the doctor among the reſt. He was, in his ſtation of life, reck- 
oned a man of diſtinguiſhed good ſenſe, and great ity. And could 
erpreſſe his thoughts clearly and pertinently. Theſe 
E Pengtur rpc y Wenn Sheng gripe mhenane 
e, W might have of bad fo 
paid to Ins judgement, that both parties xmit to 
tion. And, 'by his wife counſels, he made 
He dyed in the year 1733. 
| ſeeing his ſon, for many years, well ſettled, and makeing an agreeable figure, 
N the diflenting miniſters, in the north of England. 


0 


Dr. Vinder's name was, alſo, Henry, He was ſon of the laſt mentioned 


Henry Winder; and grandſon of him, who was ſo much moleſted by the 
quakers, ' According to the regiſter, in the pariſh of Grayftoch, in the county 


of Cumberland, this is the account of the time of his birth, [Henry Winger, 


* of Henry E *. in Hutton Fobn, was borne, * 15. 1693. 1 


b 2 e He 
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rſons of different 08 and parties, in 


Fs e as his father had been. And was, likewiſe, an inhabitant. of 


ng his neighbors. And, —— 


ny unhappy 
after he had Aro unſpeakable pleaſure of 


—— 


1 | Miu of A 5 of De Winans 


WEN: He had 15 grammar leaving, in the neighborhood, at Pur uddbt l, . 
daeaeer te cate of Mr. Atkinſon. Where, in very early life, be diſcovered a 5 
bright genius, excelling his ſchoolſellows; whom he did not inſult for their 
_ inferior capacities; but took © pleaſure in incourageing and aſliſting them, 
frequently offering; bis ſervice to help them to get their taſks, This is teſti- 
fied by ſome of 8 who are {ll "Ty; 1 and remember it with plea- 
ſure, 
About the 15th vo of his ave, he! N bis i Audien under | 
=. . the care of the Rev. Mr. Thomas Dixon, at Whitehaven, in the coutity of 
—_ Cumberland. Mr. Dixon was a native of Ravenſtonedale, in Weſtmoorland.. 
—- And, in the early parts of life, was reckoned to have no capacity for learn- | 
EF - ing; though, afterwards he proved ſo bright a genius. Wben he hac 
” gone through his academical ſtudies, - with the reverend Meſfieurs Chor- 
and Cunningham, ' at Mancheſter, he ſpent ſome time in London, 
where he made conſiderable improvement. His father was a mem- 
ber of the church: of England. Though be educated his ſon, with a 
l to the miniſtry, among the aiſſenters: and that, at his ſon's» requeſt. 
In3 or about, the year, 1704. when Mr. Dixon was juſt upon the point of fin- 
= iſhing his preparatory ſtudies, in London, the diſpute baween Biſhop Hoad- 
Hand Dr. Calamy was carrying on, concerning conformity, and nonconformily,” ; 
 _- torbe church of England, as by law eſtabliſhed. + Mr. Dixon wrote an a- 
nonymous letter to Dr. Calamy, deſireing him to procede, in that contro- 
verſie, with all convenient ſpeed. Becauſe ſome ſtudents, or younger mi- 
1 5 niſters; were undetermined ; and at a loſſe, whether to fall i in with the 8 5 
1 bliſhment, or join with the dfferiters. Dr. Calamy could not conjecture 
f com whom that letter came; and ſhowed it to ſeveral of his friends; who. 
could not give him any information. Mr. Cunningbam, one of the tutors of 
Mr. Dixon, had removed from Mancheſter : and was become paſtor of a 
congregation, at Haberdaſber's hall, in London. Among others, Dr. Calamy = 
happened to ſhow him the letter. Mr. Cumingbam ſoon told the doctor, he 
knew the hand; and would bring the writer oy: that letter along with him, 
nn that they might have ſame converſation. together. When they met, Dr. 
Wh: Calamy —— letter; and inquired, if either of them kno that band- 
wWwititeingt Mr. Dixon, by his idgennous bluſhes and modeſt confuſion, ſoon 
|  diſebveredwho was the author of the letter. Upoit which, Dr. Calamy i in- 
cccc̃,curaged him to uſe the utmoſt freedom. And, when be bad declared all 
his mind, the Doctor fully convinced him; and determined him to continue 
among the diſſenters, and adhere to the cauſe of moderate nonconformity, for 
life; notwithſtanding the many difficulties and diſcouragements, which at- 
tend ſuch a ſituation. From their firſt acquaintance, which commenced in 
the manner above related, Dr. Calamy and Mr. Dixon entered into a jt 
friendſhip, which continued to the 927 of Mr. Dixon s death. 
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. Tells 1 Be of Dr. Wieda. SO, + 
be er of theſe mettioirs had this ſtory, from Dr. Calamy. And he 
«a rather mentions it, as it does honor to his highly eſteemed friend Dr 
Calamy ; and to his tutor, Mr. Dixon; under whom, he' ſpent about a year, 
in his academical ſtudies, at Whitehaven. Which he, afterwards, finiſhed, 
by a courſe of four years ſtudy, in the univerſity of Glaſgow. 
From Whitehaven, Mr. Dixon re moved to Bolton le Moor, in Lencaſsi re. 
After his ſettlement there, he'took the degree of Dr. of phyfic. He had, in 
that town and the neighborhood, conſiderable practice, as a phyſician ; was 
miniſter of a large congregation ; and continued to keep an academy, as he 
had done at M hitebaven. Many young gentlemen were educated by him; 
ſeveral of whom proved very worthy men, of great ſervice in the world, 
and eſpecially in the churches of Chriſt. Auguſt 11. 1729. and in the 
coth” year of his age, after he had lived much eſteemed, Dr. Dixon 
dyed lamented. And buy memory is Rill precious, eſpeciallyin the north 
of England. 
When Dr. Wi r was at Whitehaven, he was fellow- ſtudent with Dr: 7 
Rotheram of Kendale; and with Mr. John Taylor of Norwich. © 
5 Dr. Rotheram was borne, March 7. 160 at Great Salkeld,' near Pens 
ritb, in the county of Cumberland. He had his grammar learning, under 
Mr. Ireland, at Blencowe, While he was ſtudying, with Dr. Dixon, at 
W, bitebaven, he learned mathematics, of Mr. Barclay, a Scots gentleman ; 
who then taught navigation, at Whitehaven : but he afterwards went to Scor- 
land ; andaccepted of a church, in the eſtabliſhment, there. Dr. Rotheram was 
a conſiderable ſcholar, in many branches of literature. But he chiefly excelled 
in mathematics and natural pitloſophy. Which he taught, in Kendak, for 
many years, with great reputation. He, alſo, kept an academy; in which, | 
he taught the other branches of -ph:hoſopby, and divinity, with great ſucceſſe. 
For he had ſeveral ſtudents, under his care, who have turned our good ſcho- 
lars, and reſpectable men; Wan honor to heir: pegs) and lle wh their. 
Places and ſtations worthily.” CLAS 
Dr. Rotheram, being in bid fate off health, took a) journey to Anneli 
in Northumberland z where his eldeſt ſon is ſettled as a phy fician. And there 
he dyed, June 8: 1752. His death was, pgs} A wu” 1006 to dhe worldn f 
but particularly to his family and friends. F 5 
T7 be Neu. Mr. Jobn Tuylbr, of Norwich, raden of Dr. Windes fellows 
ſtudents, at Whitehaven, is ſtill alive; perſueing, with great vigor, his ela- 
borate work of the Hebrew- Engliſh concordance. He has publiſhed che firft 
volume; and has made a conſiderable progreſſe, in his ſecond and laſt volume. 
— But the world is ſo well aequainted with the character and writeings of 
my learned, induſtrious, and amiable, friend; that 1 8 no Ae to 
fay any more, coficenging ku 0 
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+a under dhe care of the. re ud ond karned Mr, 2 and the, other 
mitem of that pieſbytery: who, 1 gave, each of them, in their 
turns, regular lectures, on 9 of zbeology and ſacred criticiſm, to a 
mnmnmnmumerous body of ingenious and hopeful W or the minĩſtry. Some 
1 gf them have made a conſiderable figure in the learned world. Among 
, N | „ hom, 1 would mention My friend Dr. Lelang, of Dublin; ſo well known, 
F for the many books, — 5 he bas publiſhed, in defence of chr; Hint, 
Hue Againſt the bold and repe ted attacks of the indem. eee bod 
; I I apprehend, that Dr. Vinder made another voyage to 1 * my 
<ontroverſie broke out, concerning the rights of con the liberty of 
"oo judgement, and the m the ſcriptures the le ſtandard of chriſ- 
_ tian faith, &c. For 1 have heard him mention, with pleaſure, his acquaint- 
ance with thoſe great and good men, the. reverend Meflicurs Haliday, and 
Michael Bruce; and the well-known, and incomparable; Mr. Fobn Aberne- 
ty. Men, whole great abilities, and diſtinguiſhed = zele for liberty, Dr. Da- 
chal has, lo juſtly, and in ſo agreeable a manner, celebrated. . 
In the academy, at Dublin, there were . and the other viual 
academical exerciles, _ 
Such were the advantages, which Dr. W inder 
tn that, be jon; preach, 
Gonally... And was ſoon taken notice of, as a pr omiſeing youth. There 
are, in Dublin; who, even to this day, remember, and with pleaſure ee 
of, bis firſt public appearences, in the congregations ons of that city. 
Upon his return to England, he was very acceptable in and about his na- 
tive country. He —— his ſermons with great facility ; haveing alive- 
hi imagination, and a 1 ay command of words. A bright and lively ima- 
_ gination, and agreat w of words, are admired in a youth, But, in riper 
age, a more ſolid judgement, and a more conciſe manner of expreſſion, are 
2 expected. But, (beſides Dr. Vinder's ſpritelineſſe) bis genteel beha- 
Wo bs pov perſon, and pleaſeing voice, gave a ſpirit and force to all 
| he kid; reatly recommended him and his public performances. Ta 
which, it — be aaded, that ſo much ſeriouluetss; and ſuch diſtinguiſhed 
_— abilities, in mee who had but juſt finiſhed the nineteenth year of his 
=. age, were very __ to _— as well as pleaſe, 0 n wherver ans 
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lor. ot twenty-five, years of age ; provided their Grcumfiinces would allow 1 a 


them to continue, Jong, af theit prixae and pre 51 fiken Bur, E 
in the cafe of a bright and uncommon genius; or where the churches are t 


deſtitute, and cannot other wiſe be fupplicd ; 5. is reafonable to _ excep- i. 

* Winder was ordained, at St. Helen's, in | the pighborhood of Twnley, 
4 with Mr. Mather, 1716. Mr. Cbriſopber Baſnet. of Levergool, * 
| preached the ſermon, on tber occaſion which was afterwards printed, '. +2 
1718. Dr. Winder was choſen, by the congregation, at the old chapel; | _ 
meets bey, in They have — _ 


be Doctor married Mes. Show, 4 : 
foo, mother of Willem Show of 7 


e e years before $i 
rad wok his ſon in law, Mr. Shaw, as 
And then 1 it Was, that tha xt univerſ 


„ concerning liberry, N Fd the . f/conſcience. 
| It became a very warm debate; and extended, far and wide, both i in the 
eſtabliſhed church, and among the diſſenters. PP DIN SEOVIIG 19 - 
The | ny ſpeaking) of very narrow ſenti- w 
much attached to certain human forms, ang .. 
yu > Which ahey: were apt to look- upon, as ſtandards of the 2m 
e had wok of oxy. Dr. Winder took a g good deal eff 
pains to inlarge their: minds; and to diffuſe, among them, the hriftian » -. = 
rit of candor, moderation, andextenſive charity. He ſhowed them the in- 3 
juſtice of all i ions on the conſciences of men: and that human au- = 
„in matters of religion, is. xidiculous and abfur rd Feſis 1 
is fole Ewgiver n In the new teſtament, are contained 
the dot inen, which he has reveled; and the laws,) which he bat Jol 
And no one man, nor any body of men, have any right to add thereto, 'or | - 
diminiſh therefrom : 18 have they a right, authoritatively, to explane _— 
the doctrines, or precepts, of Chriſt; and. lay, that miniſters, or peo 2 „ 1 


are obliged to interpret, or unde and, them, f 9 this or that ſenſe, 
no other ſenſe; whatover. | thoſe: principles, Dr. Winder earn 


borted his people to ſtand falt here wherewith. Chrift had made jt 

them free; .and-noqnare to be intangled with —4 1 

ever. He a nat defive.to be. lord of their faith of their joy. 4 
At, thdeafot dum rocifitanended<izito en, use Gti, Kar own . 
like the noble A unit to feaich the ſeriptures daily; that they. might ſee. 5 
whether ttfings were jut fo, as dhey had been taught | Is 
tradition, from their fallible forefathers, 9 
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_ alſo, a truely- public ſpirit, and was greatly concerned for the floriſh nan | 
eſtate of the town of Leverpool, TR welfare of the whole e 


| honor, under the government. He, likewiſe, thought it very 
uch, as ſcrupled that qualification, tho' ſome of the moſt loyal ſubjects 


36 18 Momoint'of the þ Be 4 of Dr. W 
% * "x 


1 The Doctor bad a eg affeQion for the 


fuſeing among them the generous ſpirit of liberty and extenſive charity. 
For, tho“ he found them a ſociety, of narrow ſentiments, and contracted 
charity, it is ſaid, © that there are but few churches, in the whole nation, 


e that are more eſtabliſhed in juſt ſentiments, concerning the rights of 


«conſcience, and the liberty of private judgement that give greater ineou- 


4 ragement to free and rational inquiry; or that exerciſe greater candor 


e and. charity, towards perſons of different ſentiments, or different 
be ways of worſhip. Now this was, in Dr. Winder, an eminent piece 


of: ſervice, to the elch of Chriſt, For, as men, 8 rational creatures, 
our underſtandings wete given us, that we might think for ourſelves; 


and form the beſt judgement that we can. As chriſtians, our modera- 
tion ought to be manifeſted unto all. men. And chriſtianity could ne ver 


© have. made it's way into the world, but upon the Principles of the li- 


berty of private judgement, and freedom of inquiry. The reformation 


4 rom popery cannot be defended, upon any other principles. And diſſenters | 


Cannot ee Nifie their diſſent from the faith, or ſeparation from the wor- 
hip, ; eſtabliſhed by the civil magiſtrate; bot upon the generous and ra- 


E principle, of the unalienable of oe .of nn and 9 —_— 


of private judgement. 


Dr. Winger's diſtingui iſhing excellence Was a remarkable ſwevtnedy of g 


temper, and affability in converſation, * Which rendered him acceptable 
to the generality of mankind, wherever he came. This made —_— to 


others; unleſſe there was ſome good reaſon for it. And very ready to 


* 
be reconciled unto ſuch as had injured, or offended, him. He bad, na- 


tutally, a great tenderneſſe and ſympathy in his make; and was ready 
to comfort, aſſiſt, and relie ve, thoſe, that were in giltreſſe. In his fa- 


mily- connections, his behavior, was very amiable and ingageing. He had, 


for the happineſſe of mankind. 


We lords ſt 


berance of his dying love. Dr. Winder, therefore, looked upon it, as an 


. high indignity, | to our great lord and maſter, to tutn that ordinance into 


an engine of ſtate; and make it a qualification places of profit and 


rd, that 


to the king, and moſt h 
a brand of 3 {et _ them, as to be _ 1 


people ng to cee 85 
And, by his private viſits, and public labors, he had great ſucceſſe, in dif- 


. 
EA 8 


juaintance, - And his frequent viſits to his own people 
did much indear him to them. He was very cautious in ſpeaking n 


upper was inſtituted, : by Yeſur himſelf, folely in in remem- 


earty friends to the — family, thould have ſuch 
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8 to obtain a repeal 


* 4 Poutney 
cat appfication had not the | 
mony againſt fuch iniquitous 41. ns ING his love to . glorious | 

_ cauſe of trum and Tiberty, ©! | 


fo wobl be viſited by the rebels, Upon which, it was ts 
ment of men ſhould be raiſed, for the defence of that conſiderable 
ttadeing town. IT 


plication to' his ſtudies, was 


his friends and neighbors, in » and * the of his nativity. : 


1 K of mY "I If Dh Wanna. | 


1. * Fruples, from ſerveing their king and © | 
„ otherwiſe; a8 capable of it, as any of their 1 

| Mii, in et about che year 1942. Dr. Ade uſed his beſt 
-of Fhe corporation; and teft atts, To that 
ſe, he not Yo made what Intereſt he could, in the _—_— but 
London,” to ſolicits the men in power. And, though | 

d effect, Dr. Winder bore. hin teſti- 


Io the cqurle gt” the rebellion, 1745. it was e Mi . | - 
propoſed that a tegi- 45 


Minder, not otiely, moſt heartily, approved of the 


ſcherne : but contributed, upon that oocafiong more 5 „ than any 
het of — town, 3n equal circutnſtances, were: i HE Longs For 
epended pon that event; 2 1 


a moſt Wcelent n 0 an un 


| mb of health. So that, *till within r. few VICE before his doh, ; | 


he never knew what it was to be ſick. 
The work, which is now re ubliſhed, requireing a winch greater ap- 
Ve ht, by many, to hurt his conſtitu- 
tion, and impair his health. Bat bis heart was ſet upon it. And, af- 


der the labor of ſome years, he accompliſhed his deſign. It is a ſpeci- 
men of Dr. Winder's abilities; and of his ſtyle, and manner of writeing. 
And ſeveral, not onely in England, but in foreign parts, have been 


pleaſed with, and commended, the work. 
Some time before the fatal ſtroke, the Doctor's conſtitution | n to be 
impaired. But, in September, 1746. he was ſeized with the palſie. Which, 


from that time, continued upon him, unto the day of his death. After 


that diſorder came upon him, he never went into the pu - 3 again. Tho”. 
the next January, he preached twice, in the reading delk. And, in the 
following ſummer, he did, ſometimes, aſſiſt, in adminiſtring the lords 


upper. But, as his diſtempet grew upon him, he was quite laid afide 
from his public work; and, in a great meaſure, rendered incapable of 


bearing a part in converſation : : tho” he had ſome lucid intervals, dureing 
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ma 1 1E REN I r e to ab wa E er þ me to a „ diſtin 
Examination, both of ſacred and profane Antiquity; and to compare 
the one with the other. But the facred Antiquity being famiſiarly 
. known, and the profane hard to adjuſt, ſo as to gather any Certainly 
gem. 1 that one. might be diſcouraged from any new Attempt in this Study, on 
both Accounts, as it is unlikely to find any thing new in the one, or clear and * : 
tisfactory in the other. The few Remains of remote Pagan Antiquity are either 
of ſuch. doubtful Authority, or ſo much obſcured with Allegory and Fable, that 
there muſt be great Difficulty, i in coming at any Certainty about the State of 
| Knowledge in thoſe antient Times. Beſides, they have been ſo amply conſidered 
by learned Men, Antients and Moderns, that it may appear almoſt ſuperfluous 
to r beftow upon them any further Reviews. = 
New Materials or Vouchers cannot reaſonably. be expected in, this Age of the 
World. The Curiofity and Induſtry of preceding Enquiries have precluded: | 
our Hopes, that any venerable Records do yet remain undiſcovered, in the Ruins. 
of antient Cities, Palaces, or Temples. . And if there ſhould be any, they muſt. 
be ſo defaced by Time, as to be unintelligible, Accordingly, Marſbam, + Beize. 
nius, and other laborious Enquirers, who have wrougHt moſt in the Rubbiſh of 
f Pagan Antiquity, have greatly complained of the Difficulty of the Subjects in 
which they have ſeverally engaged, I, fays Sir Fobn Marſham, ** attempt a Work, 
« obſolete thro its great Antiquity, obſcure on Account of the dubious Fidelity | 
«© of the Relations, and diſdained for the Minuteneſs of the Subject; but the 


we Love of Truth Turbine all Difficulties.” 


But then it is obvious, . that the learned Authors, who have ken moſt Pains 
in this Subject, have ſo greatly differed. in their Accounts of Pagan Antiquity, in 
the Dates of the Events which they rehate, in the Calculations of Times, in. 


their EI, of ee and in applying gt: theſe to the Scripture 


Fetch | A. 2 ne Chronology ; z 


* Marſh. Canon. Ge Zib. E 2 18 PRE elle Get fide ambigui obſcurum, . 
dtenuitate faſtiditum: :'ſed difficultates fuperat veritatis amor,—illam ſtudiorum amæ nitatibus prætu- 
liſſe honeſtum eſt. | 


+ Perixon. Oritin Babylon, Ardui ſane et multis difficultatibus impedit laboris apgreditur opus, : 
| qui res ** temporis eruendas ſibi ſumit. 
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till left for a further Examination. And again, Sacred Antiquity has been. ſtu- 
died with ſuch a View to the Profane, and to confirm its Authority by parallel 


5 Fragments among the latter; inſtead of allowing t the Sacred} Volumes to be 


iquity-;-that- che Ligkt, 


Human ren m. are 90 — far from _ __ in any wing: 


Ce 


ji 


7 15 Monuments 15 been 1 8 uſe Sor to prove. the 10 5 Date of Tag. 
Learning, their Sciences, "Arts, and Empires, and thoſe Points ſhould not appear 
actor made out; a new Enquirer, by further comparing them with, /acred 
Antiquity, may give theſe antient Memoirs a new Turn, and adduce. them to 
prove the comparative Recency of theſe boaſted Antiquities : Hereby they may 
be ſucceſsfully made uſe of, to prove, what really is true, that they are compa, 

ratively modern ; tho' they can never prove what is not true, that they: are very 


g antient. 


My principal Defien, in this Reſearch into the antient Shea Monunbentz, and 


N comparing them with the Hebrew Scriptures, is this; v. To dilucidate the 
State of Knowledge among Mankind from the Beginning, eſpecially Religious 


Knowledge. And to trace the Line of Time, through which it advanced, or 


declined, in as exact Chronology as I am able. By a correct Knowledge of the 
Line of Ti ime, we ſhall be able to judge of the natural Declenſion of Tradition 


at ſuch a Diſtance from the Spring- head; and by a Knowledge of their Opinions 
and Superſtitions, in any given Time, the Expediency of the Revelations, which 
were in the ſeveral Ages vouchſafed to the World, will be more conſpicuous. 


In Proſecution of this Deſign, I propoſe to conſider the Origin of Religious 
Knowledge with Adam, its Progreſsand Propagation from Adam to Næab; and from 
Noah to the General Diſperſion. Then, its gradual Declenſion and Decay, from 
the Diſperſion to the Giving of the Law: Its Reſtoration by the Giving the Law, 


and the Writing the General Hiſtory of the firſt Ages of Mankind, in the Book 
of Geneſis. And finally, I ſhall conſider the State of Religious Knowledge, from 
the Giving the Law to the Coming of Griſt; when ſuch a Plenitude of hea- 
venly Science ſhone forth upon. the benighted World. By this Hiſtory I hope 


to jlluſtrate the Benignity and Wiſdom of Providence, in its Proceedings with | 
Mankind, from the, Beginning, 1 will appear mou ſeafonably God e 


n . | 
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— iu allche different periods of Revelarite;, both for the In- 


ſtruction of Alum at firſt, and for the Inſtruction and — rer Sera 
afterwards; When it was involved in I miſguided by Error, and 
- merſed in ſuch an Abyſs of Idolatry, Superſtition, and enormous Vice, that 
there was rio Probability of its being recovered, but by extraordinary Methods. 
Many antient Kingdoms have pretended: to great Antiquity in their Hiſtory: of 
their Civil and Military Affairs; and modern Writers have employed much La- 
bour in methodizing them, and reducing their broken ſhattered Memoirs to ſome 
Order and Conſiſtency, by comparing them with the Scriptures. - But no Author, 
that I know of, has fallen on this Plan, which Tam. purſuing, viz. examining the 
Riſe and Propagation of Knowledge in this Manner of Criticiſm. I frequently 
am obliged to travel in untrodden Paths, and ſeldom meet with Guides, who are 
deſignedly going the ſame Way: But our frequently lie together for 
fome Time; and while they are malcingy« out their {everal Points they are aiming 
at, offer many Things for my Direction, and ſubſervient to my Deſign, which 
Lthankfully make uſe of, in all Authors I have had the Sight of. But had I not 
prehended that ſome Things of conſiderable Uſe and Importance yet remain to. 
. be aid, on this Subject of religious Antiquity, which I have not met with in 
Books, I ſhould never have thought of troubling 'the World with this Work. 
However, as there ig a Dignity (atleaſt) in my Subject, which muſt merit Re- 
gard; ſo there are Difficulties in it, which may entitle my Attempt to the g 
Nature of the Reader; and I ptomiſe myſelf the Candour of inquiſitive and len- 
ed Men, tho? I ſhould fail in executing fo large a Scheme, entirely to Satisfac- 
tion. It may afford Hints to ſome abler Writer to ſupply my Defects, and hte 
7 155 Effay te an ſerviceable. to the noble Cauſe ob Truth and 
E gion. 11 2 eee ine ie 


HIS TOR has tens en aftvetard's Undakle Study; and! ün Hitory of 
Knowledge in its various Stages, its Augmentations and Diminutions, with the 
Cauſes which operated for promoting its different States of Darkneſs or Light, 
mult certainly be as uſtful as an Hiſtory. of Policies or Wars. And methinks: 
Chronology and common Hiſtory, 508 made uſe of, in Subſerviency to this 
*""_ Enquiry, are employed in the beſt Manner. It doth not appear to be of 

y great Conſequence to the World, to determine when Alexander waſted the 

Baſt] orGafarthe Weſt : What Rivers. they pe iſſed, what Countries they depo- 
pulated or ravaged, or what unhappy Nations Fe he Scourge of their Avarice or 
Ambition; It could be no great Loſs tb Mankind, if theſe Imperial Deſtroyers 
were blotted out of Remembrance: Their Relations of their ſavage Conqueſts ad | 
Tyranmies, e. Gen re mad buche Sone, Ambition, to be Spurs and Pat- 
terns of new: Oppreſſions, as they cam be, to be Warnings againſt them; they may 
breed as an een a8 Caleb. Buran Adtount ofithe Nſe and Progreſs of Re- 
ligious: EO e, whereby the human Heart may be exalted to Piety and ſub- 
lime Virtue; whereby the higher Powers of the Mind may better maintain their 
Saßerdotlty and Gon and over the :anirnal and ſenſitive Propenſions; and wWhere- 
1 'exdrbjaang and unnatural Paſſions of Avarice and Ambition . be curbed 
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Alber ies of inſidious Pollcies 158 Jae: ; 

Artie Wars, which are generally. the erer e 1120 5 een 1. 


the Paſſions over right Reaſon r nf 299 


There muſt, however, be We antient Arebußtef the ih gal Condition of 


boman Nature, upon which to p in an Hiſtory of eit Knowledge: 
This muſtak 
veſtigation thereof. Moſes is, indeed, an Hiſtorian of this Claſs, who furniſhes 


ford us the neceflary Data, wh which we muſt argue in the In- 


copious Materials, on which o proceed in our inyeſtigating the Hunte 8 ani Ny 


Knowledge. He has given a general Narrative: of the moſt eminent Diſpenſa- 


tions of Divine Providence towards Mankind, from the Beginning; from which 
Religious Knowledge proceeded: He deſcribed the primitive State of our Na- 
ture in Innocency and e That the human Race is derived from two 
Parents, who by their Creator were put under a particular Law: That they 
violated this Laws, and hereby forfeited their original Happineſs. After explain- 
ing this great Myſtery, of the Introduction of Sin and Miſery into the World, 


he relates the Intimations which God gave of his eotcifubDebipg for the neee. 


very of Mankind, and of the Methods he would make uſe wa for bringing i 


about. Theſe are the moſt material Events and capital Franſactions, * 


to human Nature, in which every Age and Country is concerned ; Tranſactions 
which ſhould equally affect the Cottage and the Palace: They are not above the 
Mean, nor below the Great, and therefore obviouſly deſerve the inquiſitive Cu- 


As to the Work ieſelf ; The Hiſtory of "Moſes merits our gs Veneration Eg Z 
every Account, which adn Hiſtory valuable. Whether we conſider the 


1 high Antiquity of his Dates, or the vaſt Importance of his Materials; or the 
Exactneſs of his Chronology from the Beginning of the World to his own Times; 


or the Perfection of his Intelligence, as being an Eye: witneſs of the principal 


Facts in one Period, and an inſpired Writer of all, as far as Inſpiration could be 


neceſſary. Or, laftly, if we conſider the ſeaſonable Time of publiſhing his 


Hiſtory, when the World, thro' the Decay of Tradition, ſtood moſt in Need 
of ſuch a Work; and wou 10 have nen hog Age 1. diy original Rite, ont | 


1 an Help. 
If from theſe Materials i in | the Books af Moſes, it em be made oper, That a 


Mankind could have attained to a competent Knowledge of Religion, thro all the 


firſt Ages, it muſt fully juſtify Divine Providence, againſt the petulant Cavils 
which Men of looſe Minds have ſuggeſted, againſt the Equity of God's Admi- 
niſtration; and may induce us more dutifully to reverence ſuch Steps therein, as 
may yet appear to be myſterious. What — can there be for atheiſtical 


_ Objections againſt the Beni ignity and Wiſdom of God, in. the Frame and Conſti- 


tution of Things, when it appears that Sorrow came in by Sin? And, that no 
Sorrow came upon any that had not ſinned, but what could and would be bal- 
lanced by equivalent. Good? > What Foundation for Infidel Wonder can there be, 


that there ſhould be Sin in the World, when. it ran t to have ſprung from the 
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and ſly Impoſtors: That they relate miraculous Facts which never happened, 
and teach Doctrines as divine, which were of the Writer's own Invention. 
1 hope, therefore, it may be uſeful to ſet forth their Credit, as Hiſtorians, in 
the moſt critical Way: To clear up, as far as poſſible, their real Authenticity, 7 
and that they did write in that Age of the World, which, by their own Chro- 
nology, they pretend to; then to illuſtrate the noble Variety and Importance of 
their Materials; the natural Credibility of the Facts which they relate; and, in 
general, to juſtify their hiſtoric Perfection. And, on the other hand, it may 
be uſeful to ſet forth the Dubiouſneſs of the Authority, the Contemptibleneſs of 
the Materials, and the low Dates of the Antiquities which are ſet in Competition 
with them: What real Impoſtures and palpable Deceits, the moſt venerated 
Pagan Monuments of their higheſt Antiquity, all of them are. 1 
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AVING laid down the general Deſign of this Work in the Introduc- 

tion, I now go on to conſider the Nature, Riſe Progreſs of Hiſtory, 
from its moſt ſimple Beginning to its greateſt Improvement. 

I proceed upon this Suppoſition, That there would always be ſome Hiſtory 
among Mankind; according to the Materials which they had for it, and their 
Conveniencies which they enjoyed for conveying it to any Diſtance, either of 
Place or Time, But, as 1 would- take as little as poſſible for granted, in this 
Enquiry into Original Knowledge; nor aſſert any Thing without the beſt 
Evidence the Subje& is capable of, I hope I ſhall be excuſed, if I proceed in a 
very fimple Way, and prove ſome Things, which may not ſeem at the firſt 
View to require any Ff. 
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and Events, but alſo about Notions and Opinions: One may tell another his ow] 


1 I hall confider the Nature of Ribe; and ſhaw. that rg 44 have chad 
Materials, or ſomething to communicate, from the Beginning. "_ © 
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had Materials, or ſomething to communicate, from the Beginning. 
Hs rox v, in the moſt ſimple Notion of it, is, a Relation of Affairs and 
Tranſactions to others, which they, who hear the Relation, knew not before; 
According to this Deſcription, Hiſtory may be. converſant not only about Actions 


Notions, and the Reaſons of his entertaining them, and 10 there may ariſe an: 


Hiſtory of Opinion, or Articles of Faith : And, if theſe Opinions were inferred 
from Facts, it will be an Fliftorical Fuitbz — ——— . ů ß ß 


All genuine Hiſtory properly proceeds from the original Agents, or Eye-wit= 


. neſſes,, who can, of their own Knowledge, teſtify thoſe Things which they re- 


port. So that, at whatever Diſtance we are from the Scene and Time of Action, 


vrhether one Year or Mile, or a thouſand; yet the Story is always ſuppoſed to 
aſcend and travel from thoſe who relate it aſt, to thoſe who were Eye- witneſſes, 


or had a perfect Knowledge of it at it; otherwiſe it can paſs for nothing more 
than Fable, or Conjecture. We in this Age embrace axtient and modern. Hiſtory 


on the ſame Principle, viz. a Perſwaſion that thoſe, who were Eye-witneſſes H 
che ſeveral Events, related them to others of their own Knowledge; by whom. 
they. were tranſmitted to the next Succeſſion of Witneſſes, and ſo on, till they 


reach us. We believe the Accounts of the Triumphs of e or modem Con- 


querors,. or Tyrants, on the ſame Fundation : As that Alexander. . N W 


the Perſian Empire, or Cæſar enſlaved his own Country-: Or, that the Patriot 
Houſe of Naſſau were the glorious [Inſtruments of eſtabliſhing the Liberties of. 
Holland: Or that the heroic Duke of . Marlborough broke the Chains of Europe, 


by ſo many eelebrated Victories over the Aue of France. We ſaw none 10 | 


theſe memorable Events, but Eye-witnefles, -who were preſent at them, related. 
them as they ſaw them. Our Marlborough, tho with a Modeſty as ſignal as Bis 


heroic. Courage, ſent an Account of Vidories, and the French Generals ſent an 


Account of Defeats : Theſe were ſet down in written Hiſtories and Records, 


and are hereby preſerved 1 to this Day. It was in the fame Manner that Cain and 


Abel, 
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m. I ſhall enquire into the general Diſpoſitions of Mankind; and ſhew, that 
they would rh and communicate their Sentiments and Obſervations mu- 
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rede know, from the Writings of Moſes, that our firſt, Parents Pad theſe im- 


gt Materials of of 1 to report to their Foſterity: And we might con- 
8 | have had ſome Materials of. Hiſtory, ſomething to relate, 
| from 755 rr of Man: The Dignity, of his Nature muſt. make him a 
agen Providence; his natural Activity Would engage him in 
; his intellectual Were oe 1 0 him to wee yo 
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enquire into hs on in of Language; nd h dbertbey 
1 covLD impart their Thoughts and Obſervations to each other. from the 
exrkeſt Times: If fo, there muſt! have been early Hiſtory, whether it ever 
came down to us, or not. 
In order to clear this Point, 1 ſhall nada uſe of Arguments, which 1 
cannot well be denied; and endeavour, by all of them taken np to make 
out the Propoſition, that they had rer very early. d Dis aeg 
1. The Uſe of Language would be immediately We for their tolerable 
Accommodation in Society; what is neceſſary Pal us now, muſt have been ſo 
for them; and it is plain, we can have very little mutual Satisfaction without 
Converſation. Our firſt Parents had the Powers of Intellect to contemplate the 
Beauties of external Nature, and to make Obſervations upon them: They 
e had Joys ariſing. from a Conſciouſneſs of their own Exiſtence, and from a 
<« View of the happy Circumſtances. in which they found. themſelves ſituated. | 
This would make it highly fit and deſirable, that they ſhould. be immediately 
capable of e expreſſing to each other, the Senſe they had of their great Happi- 
« neſs &. If theſe inward Pleaſures could only «Sq been intimated by dumb 
Signs, che Air of the Countenance, the Motion of the Hand or FR: they 
could but have adminiſtred little mutual Benefit or Delight. 

2. It ſeems highly improbable; if not impoſſible, that our firſt Parents ſhould 
— — form a Language that could be ſufficient for their rational Intercourſe 
and mutual Converſe. Tho they had Organs ſuiggd for Speech, yet repeated 
Eſſays, and long Experience muſt be requiſite, to Enable them intelligibly and 

3 to * to one another in Words, proper Notices of the T e 
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Tho”. we have our Minds ſtored with Ideas, and have no Occaſion to II end 
1 m inventing new Words,” thoſe being taught us dy the Maſter; yet it 
yires FL i le Time, 28, wall 4s Pins, to remember them, ſo as 60 attain 
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en, RA ar, cool but. make a ver ow Progr 
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5 oY el ſo gracious a Being, and did io bountifully proyide for their Wig 
plies in all other Reſpects, "that we may konclude, in 4 3 27 of Reaſon, 
that he would impart to them the Gift of Language ' with. their 


firſt Exiſtence. It was fo neceſſary for them to K i, and 55 difficult to 


invent it, that it appears altagether worthy, of the divine Benignity to be- 


ſtow it upon them inſtantaneouſly.” An ingenious and elegant Writer re- 
marks, That as God made Man. a ſociable Creature, ſo when he had 
«© made him ſuch, that he with-held nothing from him, that was in any 
« ways neceſſary to his Well-being in Society, is a clear Conſequence from the 
% Wiſdom and Goodneſs of: God: And, if he with-held nothing any way 
to his Well being, much leſs would he with- hold en, bim that 
Happineſs a reafonable Creature is 
« capable of, in this World +.” We know that this extraordinary and inſtanta- 
neous Manner of imparting anguage is eaſy to the Almighty, from the emi-- 
nent Sample and Inſtance thereof, in the miraculous Gift of Tongues to the 
Apoſtles, and others of the firſt Miniſters of the Chriftian Church: God at 
Joi Time, not only communicated to them Sentiments, but Words by which 
to expreſs them, in many different national Languages, to which they were 


iency in it, for the quicker Propagation of Chriſtianity, when the Eye- 
witneſſes of the Evidences were yet alive ; and there was an equal Expediency in 
it in the Caſe of our firſt; Parents, to En 1 in both their Minds a Senſe of the 
probably ine 
An only to Hu. iy 11 51 e 

4 Weep reaſonably falpett that the Alle 4 . ma 
kieve! ſo noble a Part of his Work as Mankind, in. ſo imperfect and unfiniſhed a 
State, as he muſt have been, without Speech. God declares that it was not good 
for the Man to be alone; and if ib, neither was it good for him to have ſuch a 
Companion; to whom he cauld not readily. communicate his Thoughts. He 


was not-alone before; but yet he had no meet Help, among all theſe Creatures 


about him, becauſe there were none wo could mutually . * in rational Corre- 
ſpondence, All the Brute Creation had their natural Language, adapted to their 
rack Organs, and unterftoq by * from the * The Herds and 

Flocks 
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Men in theirs. 


K wredotth 


Flocke, 4 ef rey, have the faine mataral: Sohnds; according to their 
in af Countrice. enpreſt their Gripfy'and: Joys, their Ti 
Reſentments, and Love, in everlaſtingly intelligible Notes and Sounds; for the 
Uſe of thoſe which are the natural Parties in their feveral Haſſions: And ca we 
think, that Man, who was more eſpecially made for Society. ſhould be the laſt 
to ſhare in the Privileges of it? bot danhivibal Saile a ton cert Tt fb 


We may then, on the whole; conclude; witlr cht Probability, that Lon- 
guage was very near coeval Wirk 'Phinking, by the Power and Will of God. 
The firſt Pair were taught Language by Revelation, whereby they: cov p enter- 


tain each other in e on All he: | Pricxedings of of Providence towards 
| them, and their Behaviour toyitd God. 
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u ALI. as into PF geben Dio ations of Maki, 468 Mew thit 
they Noon communicate their Obterwesons mutually 0 each . 
II our Nature can be li 1 gy beghges nearly the fame in all Ages, and 
to have had fimilar Paffions, Affections, and Appetites, then we may make pro- 
bable Conjectures, how they would bave acted in the moſt diſtant Times, in any 
eren The! general Diſpofitions of Mankind may be ae 
e and Obfervation in any one Age, particularly by our own, and o 
may 0 be inferred by Analogy, concernitig all other Ages. What we feel in ours 
ſelves, and obſerve in © jers, may be allowed to be a Standard, by which to 
judge, as to the general Diſpoſitions'sf Human Nature. Particular Exceptions 
can be no Prejudice to the Argument : For, tho' ſome Perſons may have an un- 
ſociable Temper, a fullen, impenetrable Secrecy and Silence, ey r are but few; 
it is not the Rs of Mankind. EE 
| There. is a general Curioſity to be informed Sören the Aﬀairs of others, 
and a Propenſity to Add . the Knowledge of our own; of which we ſcarce 
ever meet with any Perſon wholly deſtitute, which will, in all Ages, make 
Men Hiſtorians. This Curioſity, indeed, varies much, according to our Rank 
and Taſte: For Princes and Peafants Dave vety different Objects of it. Never- 
theleſs, it is a ſimilar Diſpoſitioi in all Men, and mult therefore proceed from 
ſome common Principles jn in our Nature. 
1. This mutual Convhtnicativeneſs may be aſcribed to a Kela Feuper, which, 
5 5 thro all Mankind, and doubtleſs, eg the whole rational Creation, and 
wondfouſly connects all Syſtenns of Being, according to their ſeveral Natures and 
Taſtes: This cements the Choirs of Angels in their celeſtial Unions, as well as 
We feel that we are not made for Solitude, nor could we be 
happy in the moſt pleaſant, fruitful Void in all Nature, where there were no 
other Inbabitants: We want the Countenance of our F riend to refreſh us; we 
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This mutual Gravitation with * other in the moral World, has ſome- 
thing analogous: to it in the Whole Syſtem of Nature; The inferior Anima 
World are all in Unions of Inſtin&, and in ſome Senſe are all gregarians. The 
there ate Enmities, as well as Affections, Repulſions, as well as Attractions, fince 
ſome are a natural Prey to others; yet where . Sth rl warn a them. of 
Danger, it leads them to this Union univerſall yr. „„ 

Even Matter has its mechanic Union and Fr riendſhip, if the ] 


allowed. Every Particle gravitates to that to which it is 9 
Will of God; every Mats has its Magnetiſm, which, w 
and Diſtances, conſtitute one orderly Whole, for . ol al by i iy 
inviſible Bands, as is n deſeribed * the ſame ſublime Writer. W 
83 88 0 * 
oh it n ever vern 20037 : nem elf Fri Go 574455 
1 View thy own World; bebe Id the Chain | A Lore 
16 Combining all below, "ahd al above. r il ef oy We Op 
gn W t -Sce plaſtic Nature working, to this End, . n 
The ſingle Atoms each tor other tendſjzñ?ê6v 
8 Attract, attracted to, the next in Place . 
co F , I , TE Fong oh SCA. 
das, orm'd, and impell'd, its Neighbour to embrace. 1 5107 
1 See Matter next Frith various Life endu'd-- a4 d „ 
oy © Preſs to one Center fill, the general C of; Phe 
i WOLL i 
2. Inward Benevolence, that heavenly Inſtinet el by: * all-bountiful 
Father. of Love and Harmony into the Human Heart, draws us to mutual 
Communicativeneſs Hereby we are led mutual * to delight in each other's 
Well-being, and excited to endeavour. the promoting 15 it, by communicating 
any Thing that would be Uke to contribute thereto. - F 
7 8081 {s 7 allen al; HON S443 3. We 
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en RELIGIOUS. 
to defire our own Happineſs, and to make uſe of all Means, whereby it may 
be advanced * And as we find ourſelves weak; and, in ſome Inſtance or 


* 


other, always ſtanding in need of the Friendſhip and Services of others; and, 


as others alih ſtand in like need of us; this mutual Neceſſity will ſtir all. Men 


13 


up to a mutual Communicativeneſs; that we may give, or receive, the Aid 


and Advice, which we may ſeverally have Occaſion for. 
4. Natural Affection for dur neareſt Relations, muſt be 
t Source of mutual Communicativeneſs, among all theſe who are in ſuch 
Relations. The intereſting and tender Affections in the ſame Family, as be- 
twixt' Huſband and Wife, Parents and Children, Brothers and Siſters, will co- 
gently impel them to this mutual Intercourſe. The Tenderneſs implanted, in 
a Parent's Heart, towards his: beloved Offspring, operates with an anxious 
Vigilance to quicken him to impart all the Knowledge which he apprehends 
to be any way ufeful to them, and will heighten his ingquiſitiue Solicitude about 
their Affairs. All the Events which have befallen himſelf, all the Rocks and 


aſſigned as another 


Precipices from which he has been in Danger, he will admoniſh them about. 


His own vittuous Actlons he will relate for their Imitation; and even bis Lap- 
ſes, he will prudently appriſe them of, for their Caution. The natural Af- 


fections, at leaſt in all good Parents, will. inſpire this Care, to impart faithfully | 


this domeſtic Knowledge,. both in the-hortatory, and monitory Way. & 504 
|, Theſe undeniable Principles of our Nature will clear up one principal Point, 
That there old be the Knowledge of Religion, in the firſt Families of Man- 
kind, as far as they had Materials. And this is as far as I am obliged to carry 


it, for the Support of my general Deſign. 


* 


* 


5. I may however, ſuperadd, the Conſideration of ſome other common Af-. 
fections of our Nature, which would operate to make all Men Hiſtorians, 
or diſpoſe them to relate to others what they knew. 41 , e itte 
When Mankind multiplied, and enlarged to national Diſtinctions, an Union 
of all theſe Affections would beget Love of Country, and public Spirit. This 
would naturally excite Men to communicate whatever Obſervations they had 


made, which might contribute to the Glory, Felicity and Strength of their 


Country. A generous Monarch would, from this Principle, inſtru his Royal 
Heir, in all the noble Arts of Government; how he may obſerve the greateſt 
Regal Character of Father of bis People. The brave Admiral, General or 
Stateſman, will from this true, heroic Patriotiſm, impart all their Obſervations . 
and Directions, how to make A People great, and keep them ſo. How to 
keep out enervating Luxury, how: to curb the dangerous Efforts of private 


Avarice and Ambition, or to prevent or cure the debaſing Contagion of Ve- 


nality and Corruption. From hence will ariſe Hiſtory of a more public Kind, 
and it appears, on the whole of what has becn hitherto urged, that this Com- 


munica- 
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„ Perizon. Origin, Babylon. pag. 227. Eff enim Homo ab Naturd ſud alienæ Opis, ut indigens 
1a expetens, atque adeo ejuſdem Nature primæ vo Inſtinctu, mutuam Societatem et conviclum quærit. 
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6. There is beſides. an ardent Paſſion for” Ft almoſt! univerſf, which _ 

1 ther accounts both for Communicativeneſs and Inquiſitiveneſa. irawle ou 
* Dur denen of Inet ONE to our difſerens'Falentaad Tae, 
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There is pethops. but one Branch of Fame to which all afjire; that of: beiog 


3 thought an honeſt Mam : And I believe this äs ſo univerſal, that were it not 
ff or the inſuperable Force of ſome other particular Paſſion, Ambition, Avarice; 
or Luſt; the Fear of Infamy would reſtrain any Man from being a Villain. 
But though, in other Reſpects, our Taſte is ſo various; yet all will act, accord- 
ing to their. particular Turn and Rank, in Purſuit of a Fame of their own Kind. 
The heroic Admiral, or General, aims at Glory, in the high Places of the 
Ocean, or the Field. The gallant Youth will mount the Breach: of a beſieged 
Fortreſs, or paſs. through the Tempeſt of engaging Fleets, in the Fury of A Ac- 
tion; he will advance, fearleſs of the Mine beneath him, ori the Artillery around 
him, with little of Reward, but his Inheritance of Fm. 80 again 
i the great Orator purſueth the Glory. of Eloquence in Courts and Senates, and 
rrepines not at weariſome Days, and many n n Nights, to be what De- 
Li. g bens or Tully once were. k 
Nor is this Love of Fame confined to theſe. more ſhowy ey conſpicuous 
Characters. The obſcure Philoſopher. and ſedentary Student will not decline 
laborious, midnight Watchings, to obtain ſome Fame for Learning and, Genius, 
and the Paſſion dilates thro all the Ranks of Mankind. The great Monarch 
builds a City or Palace, in Oſtentation of his own Grandeur and Magnificence. 
Is not this great Babylm which I have built? &c. But the Architect hopes to 
ſurvive, in the Deſign and Proportion of the Structure, and to have his own 
Fame propt up by the ſwelling Column, to was: he as it were Jeans, and 
faſtens it for its Preſervation, 

I am, indeed, far from excluding from the virtuous <4 the 4 Mo- 
tives of preſerving their Country, diſcharging their Truſt; ' or being uſeful; 
only it may be feared, that theſe might operate more weakly, were: it not for 

this Paſſion for Fame, which incorporates with all the other good Principles of 
Action; and ſuperadds its own Force to them. From this common Paſſion, the 
natural Growth of the Human Heart, will proceed an Hiſtory of both Actions, 
Sciences and Arts; for if Men deſire Fame, they will communicate thoſe | 
Things which they think deſerve it. | 
I have hitherto only conſidered our Deſire of Fame, 25 a Motive to commu- 
nicate our own Affairs. But there is alſo a boundleſs n. as to the Affairs 
of others, which will be another Source of Hiſtory. ms 
18 | 
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or the contrary. Some deſire to know the Affairs of others, out of Good-will, to 


| pell us 60 tell the Story of others; and theſe perhaps may be the Sources of 


falſe Hiftory either Way. Vanity and Selbe will induce a Man to deſcribe 
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This Tnquifitiveneſs may be quickened by different Diſpoſitions, che benevolen 


do them all due Honour for their laudable Qualities; others out of Iwill. to get 


Occaſions of Defamation and Reproach. From this Situation of Things in the 


World, there would naturally ſpring two Sorts of ootempotary Hiſtory. Love 
of Fame will urge us to relate our own Story, and Envy or Emulation will im- 


his own laudable Actions larger than the Life, and to extenuate the more 


tenuate, in the oppoſite Way. He will be apt to give ſuch a ſpat ing Account 


of the Virtues of his Rival, and ſuch a copious and ſpiteful Detail of his 
Lapſes and Failings ; that, tho there are all the principal Features in both, yet 
the Beauties, in the one, are ſo magnified, and the Defortnities leſſened; and 


in the other, the Deformities are ſo heightened, and. the Beauties diminiſhed,” 


that the Draught would ſeem to deſign different Perſons. 

Again, almoſt every Action is capable of having ſuch a perverſe or friendly 
Turn given to it, from Men's inward Views and Intentions, which cannot be 
diſcerned by others; that tho' one relates the Actions of others materially right; 


yet, by this Variety of Turn, even fair Virtue may be transformed into Vice. 


Thus, in relating the fame War, with near the ſame Event; fo that the fame 


General ſhall be owned to be Conqueror in both. the Narratives ; yet one 
Hiſtorian ſhall deſcribe a generous, brave Hero; the other, a deſigning, ava- 


ricious, cruel Plunderer. And with Regard to the fame great Man, at the 


Head of National Councils; one Hiſtorian ſhall ſet him forth as a fagacious, 


penetrating Patriot, Stateſman ; another, x canning, fubtil, ſelfiſh Traitor. Both 


of them. ſhall ſet down the Events under his Adminiſtration, pretty near 1 


ſame ; but Expedition ſhall by one Hiſtorian be called Coutage and Vigour; 
by the other, Heat and Raſhneſs. Cuncfation (hall with one, paſs for Foreſight, 


„ and Prudence; with the other, for Timidity, Indolence, and Want 


© Bat, as we have only facred Hiſtory; from which to extract our Knowledge 


of the firſt Ages; a further Examination of the Cauſes of Falſchood in Hiſtory, 
will be here unneceſſary. And I ſhall. proceed upon this Point, as now made 
out, that there would neceffarily be, agreeable to the Nature of Mankind, 


_ Hiſtory of paſt Events, circulating among them, from the moſt early 
imes, TY OT VVV 
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TA VI NG. _—_ that Here eaſt have * 1 
kind from the Beginning; I now opens. to _— "what" Neige 
. they could have in the firſt Ages? dA wh 0 A. 

Whatever Methods of recording paſt Affairs Mankind has, thro? ſucceſſive 


. Ages, made uſe of, Oral Tradition muſt have been the firſt Mean of Intelli- 


gence; as between Adam and Eve, and their Children. And what che firſt | 


Teachers had to impart we muſt now conſider. 


For illuſtrating this Point 155 an Rugs Knowledge, 1 aa 1 ty | 


down theſe two Poſitions, 1s 


1. All Mankind deſcended 3 two | Parents... ape 


2. That cho were many Thir ngs- -romackable in E ori ginal Condition ; 5 
which furniſhed Materials for Hi is and for thei algen 1 91 5 


tions upon it. 


— 


0 


We are, indeed, folely indebted to ages great Hebrew 8 Mo fo for 


the Knowledge of theſe Things But we may readily admit them upon his 
Authority; ſince there is nothing incredible in the Things themſelves, ſince no 


authentic antient Author e him, ; and his Authority is confirmed by 


Chriſt and his Apoſtles. 


{Moſes is very ſhort in his Account 1 the Opinions of the Aretha! ; 
but pretty copious in relating many remarkable Events, to which our firſt Pa- 
rents. were Eye-witneſſes, or of which they had a perfect Intelligence. I hall 
therefore attempt to deduce their Religious Knowledge from thence. 

There are theſe two principal . from which they e draw their | 
Knowledge of Religion. 4 : 
I. The important Facts, which our firſt Parents "RY - the Revelations 

which were made to them. 6 


I Their own Reaſoning upon both theſe. = LS e | 


| Theſe were the luminous Spring of all thoſe noble Articles of Antedilovien ; 
Faith, which ſhone with ſo much Luſtre and Energy in the Preaching, and 
the Life of Noab, who lived to the End of the firſt World. == 
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State of Maturity, as to their Powers and Faculties both of 


weak, helpleſs State, like their Children in Infancy ; 
Place to Place, needing the Breaſt, or other 1 


Harmony and Order, adapted to every 


Sound, ſuſtaining Vapour, and feeding our vital Breath. All the Tribes of the 
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—_ n is gere Tuts, which our firſt Par * = vo 
Revelations, which were made to them. And as all Mankind deſcended 


71 . 


1 Kut them; we muſt find out the Knowledge they had, as the Bi of het 


ture Edifice of Religion, among their Deſcendants from hence. 
1. The firſt obſervable Fact was this, our firſt Parents were ed - in a 
Body and Mind. 
And this they could relate to their Children of their own Knowledge. 
They did not find themſelyes, on their firſt awaking into Conſciouſneſs, in a 
unable to move from 
Food, to be adminiſtred 
Vigour and Activity of Body, and in a certain Perfec- 
tion and xr of all their Oita Again, they found themſelves capable of 


by others; but in fo 


| exerting the Faculty of Thinking, and of reflecting on all they faw fey oe or © 
felt within, in a rational Way. That they had this 


fe& Uſe of Reaſon 
bet manic 70 lain, becauſe they were capable 0 Underſtanding a Taw, 
on the very D f their Creation. 

The whole Creation was certainly finiſhed on the fixth- Day, been the 
Seventh was a ſolemn Day of facred Reſt, appointed' to. be obſerved by Man, 
in Commemoration of God's reſting from Creation-work; 3 or to exert 
any further Power therein. "Eve was therefore created on the fixth Day, and 
they were both capable of attending to the Inſtitution of the Sabbath, on the 


Seventh. This inſtantaneous Perfection of their Faculties both of Body and 


Mind, they could relate of their on dnn to their Sten » the 


Courſe of their Education. | 


Again, the World about em was completely fin ſhed in 1 Beauty, | 
neceſſary and noble End. The mag- 
nificent Arches of che Sky were raiſed, as a glorious Canopy, adorned with 
all the Luminaries of Heaven' aboye them ; the ſolid Earth was ſpread forth 
beneath them, in a flowery, verdant Plain, like a delightful Carpet. The 


Texture of the expanded Air was finiſhed, for tranſmitting ' Light, propagating 


inferior Animals of the terreſtrial Kind, attended obſequiouſſy around him; and 


at leaſt all thoſe which were common in that Climate, and which * they might 


have Occaſion to converſe about, were brought t to Alam, to receive their Names 
from him; probably, to inſtruct him further in the Nature of their N 


to him, and in Token of his Supremacy over them. 


Vid. Clerc. in loc. 4 8 | 
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DART r endsk bs, Hah 
$ Pin 'bufore the fixth Day, as we ſaid was finiſhed, Eve was created, por | 
brought to Adam, He was gill alone, e's ihe he idſt of ſo lovely a World. He 
on with no ſuitable n to himſelf, to which he found 
=. | Inſtinct of Unio till Eve was 1 8 bim. But. this laſt, Work com- 
3 pa the Creation.” Mere was the Commencement of tel Happineſs in their 
ſlocial State, and nuptial Union Here: Human Nature dates its Origin, and 
could determinatel fix "iy Era of 4 8 5. fr oo 8 
| ſecond, n ible Event was this, It was rev to oui firſt Pare 

* 45 5 Fro God: created 1 Unierle. There are ſeveral 1 = k 
— may, induce; us to believe that the Knowled 6. God was. firſt . b 
Revelation, or ſome extraordinary Conveyan dene = 5 
1 be eee was an Event, which, 


pa N 
ai erefore Parents,could have. no ſpeedy ob it, without 
is go ny als Pres, ether Br Ge i n-many, TI 1 7 5 EY an He. 
e P05 te of his gyn a ad e might r 
regularly down f ig FO as; ſuch, But OY Creation, - A Was 
vere his own ae ecu 8 2 Account ek i it, 
FX 5 * be 


e e e ſtood 1 
12 a. wet i 


they were 1 erg 
this 1 of 7 his Feeds and, as a i oY notes, 

= The ſettling of this Point,. in its proper Clearneſs and Compaſs, required 
3 *: longer: -Diſcufſion. than appears gongrudus to their Circumſtances“ . 
= 2. It ſeems highly probable, ſrom Moſes's Account, that God did not eave 
our firſt Parents to the flow Progreſs they might have made, in the Know- 
ledge of God, by the unaſſiſted Uſe of their own Faculties; ; becauſe there 
were ſeveral Grants of Privileges made to them, as ſoon as they were created. 
Such, as theſe, à Title to make uſe of all the Fruits of Paradiſe, except one; 

4 Dominion over the inferior Creatures; $7 and a peculiar, nuptial Property in 
each other. Now ſuch, Grants implied a Sovereign Proprietor and Lord, who 
had a Power and Authority to make theſe Grants. And, therefore, Cod im- 
mediately communicated the Knowledge of himſelf, by Revelation, or the Agency 
of ſome Tngaiſicrial irn, e to this Office, | 
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2 Angel Boho Rik of Wo 
e Being ef God „ That there was fuch an A as 
Docter Hunt obſerves,” ſeems evidendy- 90 bs implied, from many Expreſſions 
of Moſes: It is twice Rid, that the Lord God put Adam Into the Gartew-He 
had planted for him chat the Lore God Hougbt to Adam all the Cattle to re- 
ceive' Names" flonshitn'; that God Brongbt Bo to him! If chere was not ſuch 
an E ppp tb doth* "not ſeem! 'ealy"to' conceive,” how Adam, a/conſfcious Be- 
ing, eloathed with , "ould be fad to be pur by the Lord God" into Para- 
diſe, nor how Boe, after her Formation, could be ſaid to be brought” by the 
Lord God to 2 4 nor how-the Cattle could be faid OY: up by 
the Lord Ged to Adam to receive theit Names. tel 052 A een 

This Sbec hinaus, or glorious Apy — * 
would: naturally Rrike chem 


Nalenbes Ar dane Being 
ſelves. They W ada defire to know the Author of their owner? 
and the whole Frame of Things, and how they themſelves and the World a- 


bout them was made. And, from our Idea df God, we cannot but ſuppoſe 


= r to fayour them with the Know kdge of theſe important / atid neceſſary | 
3 


But it ſeems Prebable that all ue Notices, Which our firſt: Parents 

Divine Nature, ànd God's Wul, were "imparted. by Words; or 
ade Meſſages: and ee mee , mther than iid e be- 
cauſe, in their Circumſtanees, t 1d be more ſtrikin 


* 


It ſeems neceſſary that they ould have been fr —. pa 1 30 n 


ledge of the Being 'of a God, to introduce the Exerciſe of Duri Ader i in 


giving the Law. It Would tomethingl abrupt to enjoin a Law, before 
the Law-giver'' was made known. Now the Law of the forbidden Fruit was 
given, as ſoon as they were in Pariidiſe; .” therefore the Account of the Crea- 
tion was given, them very ſoon ; that they might know the Law- giver, before 
che 3 . Te M4 1 14G 43 33 Fit: yan. ng tor 5 

1 ſhould think chat all this Knowledge was im parted on the fur Dey; and 
60 our firſt Harents were qualified to folemnize [oh rare in the Excr- 
eiſes of ſablime and rational Piety, like the Holy Angels, who'had been; per- 
haps, SpeQators of the amazing Works" And What exquiſite Satisfaction muſt 
our great Anceſtor receive from this inſtructivt Leflon on theſe high Subjects, L 
the Creation of the World, and the Perfections of the Creator! How delight- 
fully would he hear ine Myſteries of Nature's Birth, and the Glories of the 
God of Nature, revealed 6r imparted: to him; among his firſt Thought! 

3. The third memorable Fact was this, That our firſt Parents were placed 
in a State of great Felicity, in Far adiſe. This % exprofily afferts. This 
they . 'could relate anch to their Children; of their on Knomledge; | 
in ſach # copious Manner, that it muſt neceſſarily make great Impreſſions. 


: They could dilate” on all the delighefol Scene, the Abundance of their Blef- 
UNS, 2 and Exemption from Sorrows. It was a State of copious Plenty and 


S8 ů exquiſite 
* Dr. Hur. Eſſay, pag. 16, + Idem. 


- exquaſih Skis ws — Gab ere — elegant an 
2 Eutertainment. There were no n neceflary, 
for tilling the fruitful Ground, or gathering what bounteons Nature provided o 
Wo ſely for them. Tho they had Work, it was a conſtant Series of Pleaſure, 
eee from one fragrant een Howery Walk to another. And they 
were by heavenly Grant, entitled to every delicious Fruit and aromatic Plant, 
for their 3 and delicate Repaſt..'. Ye! Yet theſe; were not half the Joy 5.of Pa- 
radiſe. All was Innocence within, Which muſt open a new Scene 5 diſtinct 
Pleaſures, rational and religious, as much more noble than the other, a8 the Soul, 
i 8 nobler chan the Body. | 
Of theſe unexperienced 8 the Joys of. perfect Tonocence," we, who have 
never felt them, can ſpeak but inaccurately: But they could deſcribe; them vie 
Propriety We have taſted delicious Fruits, and ſeen beautiful W 
been el with fragrant Shrubs: We have ſeen the Grandeur of a Fe 
Beauty of a Grove, the Agreeableneſs of a Viſto. ora Plain; and. therefore pou 
conceive more adequately. of the ſenſitive Joys of Paradiſe... But ho can con- 
ceive of the Spiritual Felicity of their State? Who can conceive of the Calm and: 
Tranquillity which reigned thro” all the ſerene Region of their Zuiltleſs Breaſt; 
or the heavenly Tranſports with which their Hearts muſt A. N in the con- 
tant Senſe of the Divine Favour and A tion? No conſeious Shame ſtained 
their Cheek, no diſquieting Fear troubled their Countenance, no.inward Sorrow. 
- caſt down their Spirit; The knew no Evil, but * muſt have had an N 
and delightful * of Good. 2 
4. The Sabbath was conſecrated for a relief gious Uk. The Hi orian ob 
chat the whole Creation was finiſhed, and God ceaſed from his Work on the Hark. 
Day; and that He bleſſed and ſanQified the ſeventh Day, in Commemoration * 5 
Nis coſting from, or leaving off Creation- work. oa e 25, 007 
For clearing this Point to the beſt of my Ability, Lnote: 2% mew : 
1. That God declared to our FIRST PaRENTs,. the Separation or Sd of of 
the Sabbath. Day. He ſeparated it, or fet it apart, to be obſerved by THEM; 
in religious Commemoration of God! s Work of Creation, which. He Eniſhed ; in 
ſix Days. I therefore conclude, That He had made known to them the Hiſtory, 
of the Courſe and Progreſs of the Creation in fix Days, before He inſtituted the 
ſeventh Day, in Memorial of that divine Reſt, or ceaſing to act, in that hea- 
venly Operation of making the World. It ſeems plain to me that this. was the 
Inſtitution of the Sabbath for Mankind, and that our firſt Parents were the prin- 
1 to whom this: Declaration of the fancy of. che ſeventh: Day Was 
made. 5 | 
Gen. ii. 2, 3. is an biftorical Account of appo pointing or r ſeparating the ſeventh 
Day, as a. Memorial of his own. finiſhing his Work in ſix Days; not as a divine 
Soliloquy, but as a-Declaration to — a Precept with which God cloſed” the 


Account of the — and which y was 1 ſecond L which He 2 them, 
wy not the firſt, as 
2. This 
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. This wis Day on this Earth, a ſeventh Portion of aur Time in this World; 
Ae feier by. the fucceſive Abſence and Retna of the San. Such: a 
' Dimeiifion./'of a Day can only belong to thoſe who inhabit ſuch a Globe or ö 
ſpherical Habitation, and ſuch a Syſtem as ours, where there are ſuch regu- 
lar Revolutions of Day and Night, alternate Darkneſs and Light. We cannot 
conctive ſuch a mechanical Meaſure of Duration to belong to the holy Angels 
. who. for ever live under the refreſhing Beams of the Divine Preſence, as in ever- 4 
laſting Day; and who range freely and unconfined, according to the Activity 1 
5 of their ſpiritual N ature, thro every Syſtem 'of the natural World. 25 4 
3. Thus appointing a Seaſon of holy.Reſt was more congruous to our Nature, 
than to that of the holy Angels, and therefore this is more likely to be an Ac- 
count of the Inſtitution of a Sabbath fer us, than for them. We are com- 
pound Beings, Who have Exerciſes for the Body, as welh as the Mind; and ſo 
may require ſome Ceſſation from the one, in order to a more attentive Appli- 
cation to the other. But this ſeems not to be ſo ſuitable to unembodied Spirits. 
And tho” it be true, that the Labours of Paradiſe were not fatiguing ; yet - 
fill they were..Labours of a bodily Kind; for they were to dreſs and keep the: 
Garden. They had an Occupation, tho“ a pleaſant One; and fo they muſt 
ſtand in need of ſome Time to roſt from it, while engaged in Devotion, in the 
particular Work of Commemorating the Finiſhing. of the Creation in fix. Days, 
and. Colbration of 'the. 2 
If it be faid that. there is no aſſigning a Reaſon for poſitive Preoepts. Vet. _ 
| however: there is always a Reaſon for them, tho' we cannot always diſcern it; 4 
for none are in themſelves arbitrary; and this is a probable one that Seaſons of 
Reſt from one Kind of Labour, are more neceſſary for us, to qualify us for a- 
nother, than for the Angelical Nature, which is of ſuperior Activit. 
4. It is expreſsly ſaid, that God 5lefſed the ſeventh Day, and ſanctiſied it. 
But Time is capable of no Holineſs or Unholineſs, of no Sanctifying or Hallow- 
ing, but on Account of thoſe Uſes. to which it is conſecrated, for which it is 
ſeparated, and in which it is to be employed. So that we muſt underſtand 
theſe Words, God ſanctiſied the ſeventh Day, in a Way conſiſtent with the 
Nature of Things, He gave it ſuch an Holineſs as it was capable of, not 
fuch as it as not capable of. And he thus ſeparated it, for thoſe Creatures, 
to whoſe Natures a Reſt was noſt congruous, rather than for thoſe, to which it 
was leſs. congruous ;. for thoſe who had two Sorts of Work to do, bodily and 
ſpiritual, rather than for thoſe who had only intellectual or ſpiritual, + 
| From theſe Conſiderations, I, conclude that the ſanctifying the ſeventh Day, 
was a declaring to our firſt Parents, that he appointed: this. Portion of 'their 
Time, ſucceſlively,, in a ſpecial Manner for Devotion. That they ſhould reſt 
from their ordinary paradiſaical Labours, and ſolemnize this Day, in pious: 
Commemoration of his finiſhing the Creation in fix Days, and in magnify- 
ing his adorable Perfectionss. $20 CC 
5. This Hiſtory of the Conſecration of the Sabbath, and the Reaſon of it, 
1s repeated in the fourth Commandment, Remember: the Sabbath Day to keep 
| it 


| 122 


bad this nga Caution not to forget it, which is not to any _ 
*Precepts'6f the Decalogue. And further; the Reaſon, that is given for it, 
this great primitive One, God's finiſhi: the Creation in ſixl , Which (double) 


was a es inen, Tradition rom Ow} but which he e en 


| ion. For I apprehend that the two Tables were the firſt written. The Book 
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* wk The very y Manger of penning this Law intimates Bee alt old 
ont. They were een e remember it, and therefore they knew it before. 
But ny they had too much forgot it, which may be the Reaſon why they 


\Revelation. © , BS N eta 
I ſee no Reaſon to nn; but, if "this was en en Adam, it might "= 
known to the Abrahamic Family. For Abrabam was broug vp with Terah . 
and Serug, who were brought oy with Noab, who was brought up with Me- 5 
thuſelah; who had been lon converſant with Adam. It might, indeed, have a 

been much neglected, during the patriarchal Pilgrimage in Canuan, and mote i 

eſpecially, during the Bondage 1 in Egypt, but this will not prove that! they ne- 
Ver knew it, but will make it 9 more e that _ could be com- 

manded to remember it. e | 
6. It cannot be juſtly alledged, that this Acookut of ſandifying his Sabbath 


was inſerted by Moſes, in the Hiſtory of the Creation, by Way of Anticipa- 


of 'Genefis and all the reſt of the Pentateuch were drawn up afterwards, in the 
Leiſure of the Wilderneſs, as God ſaw fit. This Fact of God's fanRifyin ing the 
Sabbatb, was firſt divinely written in the two Tables. But when Moſes writ 
down the Hiſtory of the Creation afterwards; he inſerted it in its proper 
Place and Order of Time; of which original Events, there was, probably, 
ſome Tradition among them, down from Abrabam, Who lived about forty 
"Ton: with Serug, who had the Antedeluvian Traditions from Noah, 
But however, what was written in the fourth Commandment, was tertein 
true Hiſtory, and cannot, I think, be underſtood otherwiſe than thus; the 
when God ceaſed from Creation, he hallowed the next Day, or the wenth. 
This is aſſigned as the Reaſon for it's being kept holy, in perpetual Succeſſion, 5 
by the Fews; and ſure it would be as good a Reaſon for i it's "ing { obſerved Y 
by the Patriarchs at firſt, = way 1 
7. There are ſome dan Pune that a rend Day was reniarkeble _—_ 
in the moſt antient Times. Noah, after the Dove firſt went out, ſtaid, 'orber 
ſeven Days, and ſent it out again, and it brought an Olive Leaf in its Mouth. 
Then after other ſeven Days, he ſent out the Dove, which returned no more 
to him. * And this was a remarkable Diviſion of Time, in different Countries 
of old, as in Syria, On Facob's Marriage with Leah, he was to obſerve a ſeyen 
Days Feſtival, fulfil ber Mel; as then he might have his true cipouled 
Wife, Rachel. + 
I own theſe. Paſſages do not point to a a religious Obſervation of the ſeventh 
ry but you 2 pour” to a Tultom of ok Th Time into ſeven and 
an 
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| and chere can be no Reaſon affgned for fuch a Dividon, but this Divine Inſti 
tuin, Which is o probable as this.“ 1 112 ©1305 en 01 c. 


Taz, wich Penalties to: which they ſhould be obnoxious, 8 05 ee 
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chinab, into Paradiſe, and be en the Tree of 
the Law concerning 


to them. The Time when it was 
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5. The ſupreme Pity, -whoſe Exiſtence. was "revealed, w prong 


enjoined * 


. (God. gant 1 think, on a.. Day. was 
I by Moſes, 3 but: require) very on Time to law to 


B and this with all Pauſes neceſſary, in pointing to every Object, 


to make the Natrative intelligible at nary therefore, was his firſt Teaching. 


After this, Adam, might be or led, by the Homer or S$he-- 


Ino. and receive 
Abſtinence from it, and the im 


portant Limitation be 
might have Time to think of, as he already knew the Law-giver. 


* Then 
he might be caſt into a deep Sleep, or Extaſy, as the Sepruagint tranſlates 
it, while Eve was created. 


Then ſhe was brought to him, and he received 
the Explication of the Nature of the marriage Union, as it is plain he'did, + - 
This we know God faid to them, by the beſt Expoſitor, Chrift himſelf. 

And finally, this working Day might cloſe with the Inſtitution of the Sab-. 
bath; and _ I think) the Appointment of Worſhip; ; that Man mig not be- 


one Day without Religion, © 


Concerning the giving of the Law, every ita Ciecainſinbco Was Ar 
given, whether to Adam alone, or after: 
the Creation of Eve; in what Manner it was revealed ; and all the gentle, or | 
awful Formalities, with which it was promulged. 
They could expatiate on the Goodneſs of God, and the Leaky of bis Law, 
that be ſhould — — them from one Fruit only, when he bountifully gr 
all the Abundance of Paradiſe beſides. And they could not but obſerve dos 
Sovereignty of God, - when he made the punctual Abſtaining from this Fruit 
the Condition of enjoying all the reſt. They could enlarge on the Nature of 


the Penalty, which was, doubtleſs, very clearly and explicitly made known. 


to them, whatever Obſeurity there may now appear in it to us. There 
ſeems: to, be. nothing neceſſary to give the Law its full Force, but to explain 
what the Law-giver meant by Death. There could be no Occaſion to inſert: 
God's Diſpleaſure in the Threatcing, ſince that "mult be: e in the vor 
Nature of the Thing. 

Theſe Fatts and Revelations were all the: Fatibtains of Knowles that 
were opened to them, in their State of Innocence; and ſo ene an Intellect 


as theirs could ſcarce have: Occaſion for much more. 


They knew God as the. all- perfect Father and fipreeds Pr of the 
Vaiverle, A Senſe of GT e muſt have 1972 Gratitude, and a Senſe 


* Vid. Dr. 


Subject, 7 obn oe Dr: Watts, 1 Dr. iii. who have d whit learnedly on this 


T Matt. xix. 4, 5. 
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| tion to any « common Vice. F ley an 
ment; their . own! mutual Excellencies muſt have 
too 


'A 
on the. 


knew in all its Circumſtances; and it was of ſo affecting a Nature, that they 
oould not but enlarge on it, in relating it to their Offspring; ; 0 Wat! it muſt 


8 


reren R r of” 7 


may ugh hi ns” ho 


ity of their Nature muſt have kept 


Tf t 
All this N 


Knowledge of , for they knew God and themlelyes, and their Re- 
tion to him, their De 


pendence and Obligations. 


36. Anther memorable Event Was ne” Our firſt Parents were e tempted | 
| ſeduced and fall. 


This Fact with theſe Glowing; were their new Acquiſition i in a State of 


Sins They knew Evil at leaſt, better than before, And it was adorable Mercy 
that 


The Seduttion: and Fall of our firſt Parents was an Event which they 


naturally make very ſtrong Impreſſions on their Deſcendants. 
They could explain the mournful Original of Sin and Sorrow in our World, 


and account for the Introduction of theſe deteſted Strangers into their pri- | 


mitive Seat of Innocency and Ha ppineſs ; and which were afterwards t 


fad Company in the common World. This doleful Event of their Temptation 


and Fall, they could diſtinctly * in its Beginning, its Progreſs, and its fatal 
8 Accowpliſhment. They could deſcr 
tation was conducted, with what unſuſpected Varniſh the helliſh Deſign was 


covered over. What Air of Innocence in itſelf, and Good- will to them, Was 
Anſidiouſly put on. 


ibe with what plauſible Pretences the Temp- 


They could relate how is they ſtood, before the Tem pter W this fatal 
Attack upon them; and ** Notion they had of him; whether they took 
him, at firſt, for a "had Brute, endowed with the human Faculties of Speech 
and Reaſon, by the Virtues of that forbidden Fruit which he might accidentally 
meet with, as many of the Rabbins think; or, whether they had any Notion 


of any ſpiritual evil Being, who might aſſume the Appearance, or uſurp the 
Organs of the Serpent. Eve could relate what Time was conſumed: in the 


pernicious -Conference, what deceitful Arguments were made uſe of; her own 


inordinate Paſſion for the fair Appearance of the Fruit; and what Changes 


were made in her Heart, when her Integrity begun to ſtagger. What proud 
Expectations ſhe was poiſoned with, when ſhe hoped to be as the Elobim, who 
attended the Preſence. What ſtrange Confidence ſhe was infatuated with, when 


ſhe firſt ventured to believe that /he ſhould not ſurely die, tho? ſhe ſinned. Again; 2 


{he could report what Doubts as to the Divine Authority, what ungrateful 
Jealouſies 


nag, To i ( ; Tempt TY 
ry muſt haye created Contetit- 
begot ſocial Deli ht; and 
them erect, that they could not have 
to any thing mean and below themſelves, from any Principle within. 
But yet to prevent their falling into Security, they were warned of Danger, as I 

from ſome Tempter from without; and ihe Image of Death was painted 
they were either inclined or ſeduced. to Diſobedience, | 
had in their State of Innocence, which was a co- 


every new Diſcovery after ow" was not of the ne fable, metry, 
| Horr id:Kind. | 
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er RELIGCTOUS. © 25 
Jealouſies and diſhonourable Suſpicions of Divine Goodneſs and Love, inſinu · 

ated themſelves into her Breaſt, when ſhe thought of bettering her Condition 
: . All theſe Particulars, and many others obvious to them; | might furniſh Mat- 
ter to our firſt Parents, for very uſeful and affecting Lectures to their Chil- 
dren, on the Weakneſs of Man, even at beſt; and afford Admonitions and 
Cautions againſt” all future Temptations, that might come in their Way. 
5. A ſeventh moving Fact was this, viz, on the Account of Sin, our firſt 
Parents were expelled Paradiſe, doomed to many Sorrows, and finally con- 
demned to Death, by an irreverſible-Sentence, - © 
This dreadful Cataſtrophe they could ſet forth of their 'own Knowledge, 
both as to the Cauſe and Effects. They knew it was Sin that blaſted all their 
Comforts, and as to them, withered all the Bloom of Paradiſe, and ſpoiled the 
nobleſt Work of God below. It was Sin, which procured the Divine Order 
for placing the cherubic Guards and the flaming Sword, for ever to bar their 
Return to the Tree of Life. How copious and how ſtriking were theſe 8ub- 
jects of Conference together, or Meditation alone! They knew the happy 
State they were in, before, the plauſible Promiſes of augmenting it, and the 
terrible Diſappointment of all theſe deluding Expectations. What a diſmal 
new Scene opened, as theſe ſwelling, deceitful Dreams vaniſhed! _ 


They could deſcribe the Terrors which they firſt felt, at the Approach of 
the Divine Preſence, or awful Shechinab; the Change which Guilt made in 
them, at the Apprehenſion of ſuch a tremendous Interview; what different 
Things an innocent and a guilty Heart are, with which to meet Gad. They could 
tell how Fear ſhuddered. thro' every diſordered Nerve; how Horrors, wholly 
unknown before, ſhook their quiet Breaſts, which had not, till that fatal Time, 
ever felt a Storm; and how Shame covered them with Confuſion. They 
could relate the awful Examination, under which they paſſed, while every 
guilty Circumſtance was reviewed, every defenceleſs Step was ſcrutinized, every 
vain Excuſe was diſcuſſed, and every inſufficient Apology was confuted. They 
could rehearſe their affrighted Suſpence, till the Sentence was pronounced and 
the ſpeechleſs Agonies in which they waited for their Doom; and the racking, 
tormenting Anguiſh, with which they heard one ſad Particular after another, 
denounced againſt them. They could deſcribe the Execution too as far as it 
went. Their Expulſion and Exile from their delightful Abode; their Con- 
demnation to hard Labour for their neceſſary Food; the Curſe on the 
L Ground on their Account; and the Difficulties of Conception and Child-Birth 
as to the Woman. All which immediately took place. And then finally, 
they went out from the Tree of Life, under the irreverſible Sentence of Death, 
that they ſhould return to the Earth, out of which they were taken. As 
a ſad Prelude to all, they were driven out of Paradiſe, perhaps. by ſome aw- 
ful, heavenly Miniſter, who had been wont to come on Meflages of Friend- 
ſhip and Love before. pit 1 = 
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© | whiercof they could 
diſtinetly and peremptbrily affign : Hereby they could cltarly anſwer all infidel 
Cavils againſt Providence as to the Origin of El Again ; whatever Alteration 


was made in the internal TY the intellectual Powers and the Di 
of the Mind, was a Thing mor 
be to any other. 


have 
_ unleſs they could have had ſome rational Foundation of Hope, of recovering, 


on the Serpent. They had heard the Sentence apainſt him, and in Part ſeen 
it executed. For they had ſeen him degraded from the original Nobleneſs of 


the Seed of the Woman ſhould overcome him, and bruiſe his Head, or tram- 


firſt Parents, under the inexpreſſible Damage they had received from that in- 
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of Miſchief ; and that God ſpoke to the Tempter as an enen rational | 


well as good Spirits, among theſe ſuperior Beings, and that one of them might 


to attack them. In this EO they By — that the Threaten- 


55 18 ORY of kuevrtg en, 
Hete camè in all human Sorrows, the Cauſe and 


ſpoſitions 
e perſectly known to them than ever it can 
Whatever malignant Change in them was made, either by 
poiſonous Influence of that pernicious Fruit, or any other Way, they, who 41 
rienced it, in paſſing from a State of Perfection to one or A STIs - 4 
other ſince. © 1 
8. Another very important Event was this. They bad an Tritimltion: of 
ſome [ol See. to themſelves, and Victory over their nd. in tha Woman 8 
Seed 
This was, indeed, ed, in the gente be on the 


expe 
could better deſcribe thafi. any 


Serpent, bat that, which 


was ſo humbling to their Brent Adverſary, muſt import ſome ſignal Merey 1 1 


themſelves, ſinoe it was to be executed by the Seed of the Woman. 
* The complicated and accumulated Diſtreſs, which they muſt neceſſarily 
nguiſhed under, after their Sentence, muſt have bore down their Spirits, 


at leaſt in Part, what they had loſt. And yet, there is ſcarce a Ray of ra- 
tional Hope ſhines thro' all this Proceeding, except in this Part of the Sentence 


his Figure, condemned to bear the contumelious Badge of evetlaſting Infamy- 
in a reptile State, and to grovel in the Duſt of the Earth. And that, finally, 


ple him. under Foot. But yet this could be but a ſmall Conſolation to our. 


fidious Worm ; ſo that they probably ſaw farther into the Meaning of the 
Threatening than this literdl- one. As they had, probably, been accuſtomed to- T3 
the Appearance and Conference of ſpiritual Beings, of an higher Nature than 
their own ; ſo they might now ſuſpect, from an Event ſo fatal to them (if they 
had no ſuch Suſpicion before) that there was an higher Party than that contemp- 
tible Brute, concerned in their Seduction. They knew that a common Ser- 
pent had not the Powers of Speech and Reaſon; They had experienced that 
there were no enlightening, ſapient Qualities in that F ruit, of which they had 
been deceived into ſuch an high Opinion, as to think it defirable to make one wiſe. 
But they had found that the Temptation was a maſterly, accompliſhed Plan 


Agent, capable of Guilt and Puniſhment. - 
From all theſe Conſiderations they might conclude, that there were bad, as 


aſſume the Shape, or inſpire the Organs of the Serpent, the more unſuſpiciouſly 


ing 
* Rev. Examin, You L 
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5 ing had' a nobler Meaning than it literally expreſs d, and that the Sentence on 


%. 


the Ser 
How far God at that Time, or afterwards, explained the promiſed Victory, 
by the Seed of the Woman,” we are not told. But it ſeems to imply, that his 
Seed of the Woman ſhould ſubvert the malicious Schemes of the great Deceiver, 
ſome Way or other; and that it ſhould finally give a deciſive Overthrow to 
this great Enemy of God and Man, as to all his Stratagems and Devices of 
Miſchief. And it muſt then be a confiderable Conſolation to our. firſt Parents, 
to ſee this glorious but malignant Inſtrument of their Deſtruction, ſtripped at 
firſt of all his Pride and Preheminence of Form; anticipating, in this ſhame- 
ful Fall and ignominious Degradation, that final Defeat and utter Diminution of 
Power, which was reſerved for him, when the Seed of the Woman -ſhould 
bruiſe t : Pot dnt 999% Eh OL * TA 
9. Our firſt Parents knew all that God ordained concerning Worſhip after 
I am ſenſible we cannot punctually determine what Worſhip God was pleaſed 
to command at firſt. This Matter is ſo conciſely recorded by Moſes, that we 
muſt colle& our Knowledge of it, by arguing from incidental Paflages, and 
the common Reaſon of Things, rather than direct hiſtorical Information. 
But, however, we may find Difficulties in this Queſtion, yet there could be 
none to our firſt Parents; who muſt perfectly know whatever the Inſtitutions 
were, according to which they proceeded in Worſhip — 
I. It appears to me that our firſt Parents, after the Fall, muſt have been in 
a State of ſome Suſpence, as to Worſbip, how they were to behave themſelves 
towards their Maker in this Reſpect. They muſt have been liable to fome 
Doubt, whether he would accept of any Worſhip at their guilty Hands, and 
what Kind of Worſhip it muſt be, ik he would accept of any at all. Even 
thoſe, which are now called the natural Acts of Worſhip, could not but ap- 
Pear ſomething dubious, till they were commanded. F323 04 
The Confeſſion of their Sin would ſeem to have been a natural Proceeding ; | 
but then all their Sin, in all its Circumſtances and Aggravations, God perfectly 
knew. The — themſelves for their Sin, would alſo ſeem to he proper, 
as the beſt they could do; but then that was the Language of Diſappointment 
and Suffering, and might proceed from a Senſe of Suffering, as much as Re- 
morſe. Petition and Supplication for Mercy, was natural for thoſe that were 
in Diſtreſs; but as God is not a weak Being, who will be touched with Im- 
portunity, what rational Foundation could they haye to hope that they could 
change any of the divine Purpoſes of Wiſdom ant Righteouſneſs, by their 
unauthorized Importunity ? This is but the Fels Conduct after Sentence. 
They might, doubtleſs, be very pungently ſenſible of their great Calamity and 
Extreme Exigences and Wants; but, then, they were brought into all theſe by 
D 2 i ee  - © their 


e the hare: Deceives, which Grlooad theta in chat he- 
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* Rev, Exam, Vol. I. 


KnowLtben, 


; their Sin. And it is not every thing we deſire, that we can reaſonably -hope 
to obtain; eſpecially. after a Forfeiture of all by our aggravated ill Conduct. 
So that it muſt have been extremely difficult for chem #0 proceed in Devotion, 
either as to Matter or Manner. It is far from being ſo obvious as ſome imagine, 

that a Sinner, after the moſt ungrateful Forfeiture of the greateſt Benignity 
and Bounty, could, .by the Workin of his own Reaſon, attain. a rational Aſ- 

| ſurance of Pardon; or that he cou Fa be encouraged, in the regular Exerciſes 

of Devotion, and pray for any Mercy that he knows is forfeited, with a firm 
Hope of obtaining it. It is acknowledged to be wiſe in Human Government to 
be frequently inexorable in the Puniſhment of Offenders, as many think it is, 
as to all Murders. And probably it really is ſo, in the Divine Government, 
all being really executed, that was in the original Threatening of Death. 
2. In this Suſpence as to Devotion, Sacrifices could ſcarce have been thought 

of, by our firſt Parents, as a proper Method of regaining the Favour of God. 

| They knew that God was offended with themſelves, but not with any Beaſt, 
except the Serpent. The reſt of the animal World were innocent, and had fol- 
lowed the faithful Inſtincts of their Nature. 

It muſt have been incongruous to their Notions of the Deity, who was kind 

to all his Creatures, except thoſe who had forfeited his Kindneſs, to think that 
they ſhould have been like to obtain his loſt F ayour, by a Piece of nn. 
uſeleſs Cruelty, in their unauthorized, ſanguinary Oblations. 

3. It doth not appear, either from Moſes s Hiſtory, or the Reaſon of Things, 

that they had any Right to diſpoſe of the Lives of any inferior Animals; 
They ſeem not to have had any Title to them, or Property in them, except for 
their Service and Labour, and affording them what the Animals. could well 
ſpare, without receiving Hurt, ſuch as their Milk and Wool. Adam might 
eaſily ſuſpect that ſuch Oblations of flain Animals would be eſteemed: Rob- 
bery for Burnt-offering, offering in their own Stead, what was not their own, 
' that in which they had no ſuch Property. 

4. It doth appear that Animals were very ſoon: ſlain, becauſe the Lord 
eloathed our firſt Parents with their Skins. 
It is not probable that any Animals of Size large enough for ſuch a Purpoſe; 
ſhould die of themſelves, ſo ſoon after their Creation; and as there was no Grant 
of animal Food fo early, (for this Grant was not jill after the Flood) we can 
conceive of no Reaſon for their being ſlain, ſo likely as this, that God, who 
was the Sovereign Proprietor of all, appointed them to be lain, and then of- 
fered in Sacrifice, in a religious Wey; z as an Atonement in the Room and: 
Place of Sinners. 

5. Many good Ends might be anſwered hereby, if it be ſuppoſed to be 
done by God's own Appointment.  _ 
The Oblation of the innocent Animal, in the Room of the guilty Sacrificer, 
if done by Order of the Sovereign Proprietor, would be an affecting Memo- 
rial of the Demerit of Sin; and an apt Mean of enforcing and fixing a Senſe 
thereof, on the Heart of the Trankgrefior, Again; a Frequency in _ So- 
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" lemnities would transfer the ſame Sentiments to their Children. It would fur- 


be a moving Exemplification of that Suffering of Death, which all the 
Race of Mankind were become liable to, by Sin. The Groans and Agonies 


of the dying Animal, its ghaſtly Appearance after its Death, and its Reduction 
to Aſhes upon the Altar, all conſpired to ſet forth the humbling Triumphs 
of Death over all the boaſted: and admired Excellency of animate Beings, 


What a debaſing F all muſt it eſpecially appear, for the ſtately human Figure 
to crumble into Duſt, or ſink into Corruption and Rottenneſs ix 5 


6. SACRIFICES were actually ſoon. in Uſe, and were ſoon eminently diſtin- 
guilhed with the Marks of divine Acceptance. As in the memorable Caſe of 


Abels Offering. + 1 3 . 
And, if it be unlikely that this Method, of Worſhipping God by Sacrifices,, 
ſhould: be of Man's own Invention, it is ſtill more unlikely that it ſhould be 


ſo remarkably honoured with Marks of divine Favour, unleſs it had. been di- 


vinely appointe. | 5 5 

In this Hiſtory of Cain and Abel, there is Mention of two Sorts of Oblations, 
Sacrifices of Animals, and Oblations of the Fruits of the Earth. Abel offered a ſlain 
Animal of the Choice of his Flock, and this was accepted with ſignal Tokens 
of Favour; theſe were manifeſted in ſuch a viſible Manner, that Cain 
was ſenſible of the Diſtinction, as well as Abel. God had Reſpect to Abels 


5 Offering, but to Cain and to his Offering he had not Reſpect. Theodotion tranſ- 


lates Faſbab by the Word ebf inflammavit, He ſet it on Fire, or con- 
ſumed it with celeſtial Fire. This Tranſlation is, indeed, rather Yheodotion's 
Conjecture, as.to the Manner of. God's ſhewing his Approbation, than a pro- 


per Verſion of the Hebrew Word into Greek. But yet this Proceeding would 


ſhew particular Approbation, and was. certainly ſometime. afterwards. made 


uſe of, to manifeſt it. 


Cain's Offering was of. the Fruit. of the Ground, according to his own more 
particular Occupation; and I ſee no Reaſon to imagine, but that, as to the 


| Matter of. the Oblations, both thoſe of Cain and Abel were right, and | equally 


agreeable: to divine Inſtitution, Our learned Lightfoot and ſeveral: other great 
Men have ſuppoſed, that Abels Offering was the more acceptable on Account 
of its being expiatory. But one would think, that Thank-offerings for the 
Mercies ſpared to them, muſt have been, in their Place, acceptable to God, 
as well as the expiatory Ones, in their Place; if offered with a devout Heart. 
So that both theſe different Kinds of Oblations were, probably, inſtituted by 
t It. cannot be accounted for, how Sacrifices ſhould have been 

in ſuch early Uſe, and have been honoured with ſuch ſignal Tokens. of Favour, 


unleſs they had been of. divine Inſtitution. Nor can Cains Expectation of Ac- 
ceptance, or his. Wrath: at the Diſappointment, be well accounted for, unleſs . 


his Oblation, as to. the Matter of it, had been alſo of divine Appointment. 


Will-Worſhip bas, in all Ages, been diſcountenanced and rejected by the all-wiſe 


an hardly. 
_ ſuppoſe: 
t. Vid, Synopſe Crit. in lac. 


God ; therefore, as the very learned Biſhop Sherlock obſerves, we c 


Reuel. Exam. Vol, I. 


3. 
 »human Invention.“ 


Thoſe, who are called the mot wiſe, the moſt 


_ theſe Things made an ingenious and elegant Writer obſerve, R That a 


about the Liberty, 
immediately ſenſible of the Greatneſs of this Privilege; and muſt chearfully 


RISTORY * Kaese a 
. ſuppoſe. that ſuch a Mark of DiſtinQion would have been ſet upon a mere 


7. We know, from the Meſaic Ling! that Sacrifices were We certainly. 
:of divine A tment, as alſo the Oblation of Fruits; and what was cer- 
m_ once of divine Appointment, muſt, in the Nature of Things be always 
* worthy of God, ſuppoſing parallel Circumſtances. 


Sacrifices, "hich were divinely appointed, were alſo pe- 
3 wich eminent Tokens of the divine Acceptanee; for, upon the firſt ſolemn 


Service of this Kind, after the Inſtitution, a miraculous Fire from the divine 


Preſence conſumed the Sacrifices, + 


8. Sacrrfices continued ſo lon g in = and were Þ univerſal, that they can 
hardly be ſuppoſed to have had leſs than a divine original Inſtitution, | 

If it is not admitted that they were of divine Inſtitution, it is aſtoniſhing that 
Adam ſhould propagate a Practice ſo cruel and detrimental, as the frequent 
deſtroying the Choice of the moſt uſeful Creatures muſt be. And it is incredi- 


ble that Noah ſhould revive it after the Flood, and recommend it to all his 


Poſterity, ſo that it ſhould become the Practice of all Nations; unleſs he had 
' been firmly perſwaded that it was an original, divine kiſftidution. It is clear 
that it cannot be objected againſt the Jes, any more than other Nations. 


Dalits, and moſt learned Peo- 
„as the Greeks and Romans, went fully into the Practice of ſacrificing. All 


ractice 
which is in direct Contradiction to Reaſon, Nature, and Intereſt (for the De- 


ſtruction of innocent and uſeful Creatures is againſt Reaſon, Nature, and 


c Intereſt,) ſhould univerſally prevail, is impoſſible to be acconnted for, but 
< from ſome powerful and arreſiſtible Influence of Example, or Injunction of 
e Authority. And what Example could have ſuch Influence as that of Adam, 
* or what Authority could have ſuch Power, except that of God, 18 to me 

<< utterly inconceivable ?” 


' Upon the whole, all theſe Particulars taken together will render it highly : 


. probable, that this religious Service was really inſtituted at firſt by divine Au- 


thority. And our firſt Parents, who languiſhed under ſuch anxious Suſpence, 
Matter, and Manner of their worſhipping God, muſt be 


embrace the Token of Peace; without any denn as to ip Rites, which 


were to accompany reſtored Devotion, 


f 
« 


I would only here call to the Reader's Remembrance, two Things (firft y 
That all theſe Events were perfectly known to our firſt Parents, ſo that they 


could relate every one of them exactly to their Children, of their own Know- 


ledge; and that they could no otherwiſe know theſe Facts, than by Informa- 

tion from them, or by ſome extraordinary Conveyance from God. | 
Secondly, theſe Facts were To extremely momentous, important, and ſtrik- 

ing, that our firſt Parents could not but be much affected by them, and 


there- 


* Sherl, Diſcourſes, p. 84. + Kevel. Exam, Vol. I. p. 128. 


+ Levit. i ix. 24. 
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therefore muſt, unavoidably: relate them all to their Children; and make a 
' Multitude of Obſervations upon them all, in tlic Courſe of their Education, 
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, On the ſecond Fountain of ; Religious Knowledge, their Reaſoning 


X NOTHER Fountain of Religious Knowledge, with Adam, Noah, and 
F all the Antediluvians, was this, viz. Reaſoriing from theſe Facts and great 
Events, which they were all fo well acquainted with; Adam, of his own 
Knowledge; and the reſt, by unexceptionable Tradition from him. Adam was 
an Eye- Witneſs of all theſe primitive Tranſactions, except that of the Creation ;. 
and he was himſelf ſo deeply intereſted, and ſo much. perſonally concerned, 
that he could not but be much affected with them, and make many ſerious. 
Reflections upon them,—Could he behold a perfect, finiſhed World, without. 
Admiration? Could he be informed of its Author, who compleated it all, in 
Weight, Meaſure and Ptoportion, adapted to every noble Uſe, without a 
devout Veneration: for thoſe ſeveral glorious Perfections of Power, Wiſdom 
and Goodneſs, therein difplayed ? Could he be put into Poſſeſſion of Para- 
diſe, without Gratitude to him who gave it? Could he loſe it, without Sor- 
row? Could he obſerve the deteſted Cauſe of that terrible Change in his own 
Condition, without an high. Abomination of it? Could he think of the mild 
and reaſonable Law, which he broke, without the moſt piercing Anguiſh of 
Self- condemnation? Could he ſee any Part of the Execution of the Sentence, 
without diſcerning the Sovereignty and Rigliteouſneſs, or ſtrict Juſtice of God? 
And finally, could he obſerve the divine Proceedings in admitting him to a 
new Intercourſe with the Almighty, in a new inſtituted Worſhip, without 
adoring Apprehenſions of his Benignity and Mercy ?—Theſe Events were the 
moſt Proper Occaſions of thinking in this Manner; and why ſhould we ima- 
gine, that they would not make ſuch natural Reflections, according to the 
Nature of the ſeveral Events, they had before them? It is highly probable 
that they would reaſon upon all theſe Points. For, _ 


1. Their intellectual Capacities may feaſonably be ſuppoſed to have been as 
acute as ours. Adam was created in the Image of God, and whatever ſpecial 
Excellency of Diſpoſitions might be ſignified by this Expreſſion, yet doubtleſs 
there was implied in it ſuch a Perfection of rational, mental Powers, as were 
neceſſary for a finiſhed, intellectual Being, fit to be ſet at the Head of this 
new World. And whatever Change was made in them by the Fall, it could 
not reduce their underſtanding Faculties lower than ours are now, ſo that they 
might be able to reaſon as well then, as we can now, being alike fallen. 
2. Their bodily Conſtitution was, without doubt, in greater Strength and 
Perfection than ours now is; inaſmuch as it laſted near a thouſand Years, | 
| 33 Now 
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Now: it is manifeſt that Health of Body contributes much to the vigorous Exer- 


But their Meditations could not. be much interrupted by bodily Indiſpoſitions, 


in that primitive State of Health; nor could Vicious Pleaſures or Cares be in 


Danger of embarraſſing them, for ſome Time. . 


3. They had a vaſt Compaſs of Time for making. their Obſervations, and 
ripening them into a rational Syſtem of Knowledge. Adam had all the FaQs 


before him in vivid Remembrance; and whatever Remarks occurred to his 
Mind, he had Time. enough to review again and again, compare. them and 
turn them over on all Sides, till he had wrought out a more perfect Theory | 


and Scheme of Knowledge, than probably can be expected from any one of us, 


from the like Premiſes —We are near twenty Years of Age, before we are 
d of thinking cloſely; whereas he was adult at firſt; and, then, in a 


few Years we are gone; whereas he enjoyed many hundred Years of Vigour 
of Body and Mind. It is commonly obſerved that one Man more eaſily per- 


fects any Syſtem, by working on his own Hints, till he ſees to the End of them, 


than two or three Perſons of equal Genius can do, if they attempt to finiſh 
what he left in Sketches, and imperfect Draughts. If Newton's or Milton's no- 
ble Works had been left unfiniſhed, they would perhaps have been fo till; 


and the World would not yet have ſcen the Principia, the Theory of Light 


and Colours, or Paradiſe Loft. But Adam had ſeveral hundred Years, from 


-laying down the Sketches and Out-lines of his Syſtem, till he had brought it 


to a finiſhed Piece. Doubts might Ariſe, Objections might ſtart up in his own 


Mind, or be ſuggeſted 7 others, Which he had full Time to weigh, diſcuſs, 


.and Way: 


4. Our firſt Parents had for many Years, ſearce any thing elſe to think 


.of, or conyerſe about, beſides theſe principal Events; and therefore they mult 
be perpetually recurring, I mean, except their common worldly Buſineſs. They 
had no Anceſtor's Story to review; no Father's Virtues, or Armies, to re- 
count; either for Imitation or Warning. They had no Hiſtories of Policies, 
or Wars, to amuſe thmſelves with; no faſhionable Trifles, or vain Curioſities, 
to fill up their Time. Theſe great Events before named, muſt be the Themes 


of their Meditation and Conference, and the W of their Reaſoning and 


| Speculation, —at leaſt for many Years. 


. We have no Ground to ſuſpect, that they were leſs diſpoſed to ſearch 


after Truth, or to embrace it, than we are. They could have no Prejudices to 
blind them, no favourite Opinions, which had taken ſuch Prepoſſeſſion of 
their Minds, as to make them tenacious of them, in Defiance of Evidence. 
They had no Leaders in Error, in whoſe Behalf they could be favourably 
pre- engaged. There was, indeed, one Arch-Heretic and Parent of Error, viz. 
the Tempter. But they had ſmarted ſo ſeverely for their Credulity, in liſtening 
to his inſidious Suggeſtions; and had met with ſuch ſenſible Confutations of his 


une xamined Lies, by their own Experience; that they muſt, for ſome om f 
| hs 


ciſes of the Mind. Our own Enquiries are often obſtructed by Diſeaſes, ' and 
retarded by Pains; as well as enfeebled by vicious Pleaſures and vicious Cares. 
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the Revelation, and diſpoſe them readily, to believe it. 


. 


2 


RELIC 10; US... a 
able Time at 55 1 hos, = ig med. to the higheſt Suſpicion of- every 
„ wr ſeemed t e a Scheme of Irreligion. Ly 0} 9 11 10 5 1 

Theſe s render, . BEE prob 1 5 1 7755 would: be; as! well, andliped.to- 
Truth, as any of if they be ſuppoſed to. have had. 74 
equal Diſpolitions for 0. Een ae 1 equal 1 Capacities, and ſu- 
- perior Opportunities in Point of Time; why may iy not admit them. I; 
have had a e Treaſure of Religious Knowle . | 
There bays babe no Foundation, on, which to a, any 1 Dopht uf, "OR 
having had a C Fray of Religious Knowledge, but 0 this, um. That 
they had not 10 cient Materials to work with, in order to carry on their 
Knowledge to any Compaſs, or with any Certainty. I now. therefore proceed 
to ſhew. that thoſe, remarkable Facts, which our, firſt Parents were Eye and 
Ear-witneſſes of, would furiſh an uſeful. Set. of Principles, both of Faith 


and Practice, which an ordinary Underſtanding and Induſtry might deduce 


from theſe Premiſes by dl en 8. a e the Tartan W 
might be a rational Thing, 55 ts 


S. 
. . 
* 


1 I OTE join "the firſt. Facial r all together, 8 State, in 
5 they found themſelves, immediately after their Creation; the Condition: "I 
of all the Wir about them, when they farſt awaked into Conſciouſneſs; and 2 | 
the Revelation that Was imparted to them, as to the Origin of all Things. 
From theſe Facts they could proceed 1 in their Reaſoning, ul they attained a 
pretty clear Knowledge of the Divine Being and Perfections, and their Rela | 
tion to God as their Creator, and WN Duty to him as Creatures, | e 
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3 As to eliiflns, N ing to. the Hiltory of Ms ofes,. they PT. bound 
| theinflves in a mature State, both of Body and Mind. They experienced no 


Weakneſs of Infancy ; they obſerved no e e on Parents; or any Ob- 


 ligations to any. They were conſcious of no Agency or Conſent of their 
own, no Act of Will or Power exerted in their own. Production, no Choice 
of their Size, or Strength, or Shape and Form. 80 that they muſt; be ſenſi- 
ble that they proceeded from the Will and Power'of ſome 3s 1 They 
perfectly knew that they did not make themſelves, nor even the leaſt Inſect, or 
Flower, or Spire of Graſs, which fo plentifully covered the verdant Plain 
about them. But, by Revelation, they were informed, that God made them, 
and all Things i in the Univerſe. And here their own .Reaſon would anti 
The next Object, that muſt engage their Attention, was che th Creation. 
about them, as it preſented itſelf to their Eye, in all it's orderly. Grandeur, 
and beautiful Perfection. The Heavens above them, and the Earth beneath 
them, were full of equal Beauties, the of different Kinds; the vaſt; Parts ofthe 


* 3 o 


abric, conſpired with the moſt diminutive and minute, to engage their Admi- 
ration. While they gazed on every A and liſtened to every Sound, ' with. 
7 55 
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Br Y PORE: or, _ 
N eh n ben Brig ; Gr Iaftrifted thaw in thi Know. 
15 ha e of f the Origin of all Things by on,” In this ſhorteſt Way A 1 2 
| em of the Creation 6f the eee by obe all- perfect Mind, 
* infinite Spirit, who was Himſelf inviſible; and that the Untere was the 
Weka ef ohe Hand, and the Plan of one Counſel,” With this In- 
| telligence, it was eaſy to procted”in their Reaſoning, ''* Th. y aw the noble 
Work; and, as ſoon bs they Were told, It be God creattt i, they muſt 
EAA entertain Ke true, for they could not bit dit. 
WI Nor was thi ny Ne- 

„ If an. Angel bad told 
them this, and dechind that wh was (ho Ander reine of the fame Power, 
woes Hitit imparted to them, would have led them to examine che 

32 vilible ments before them, in upport of that W e oh 

- would 005 have determined their Aﬀent to it. gt 

They beheld the wondrous Frame; and malt on p. ecelve it was to re 
gular, orderly, and methodical, to be formed by Chance. They obſerved 
themſelves and all their Fellow-Creatures around "bit and 8 not but diſ- 
cern, that there could be no Prerendlers to that ſtupendous ration among 
them all; an Inſect could as eafily be ſuppoſed to make a Lion, as a Lion 
could make a Man, or as a Man could make a Mountain ot a Sun, and 
wie verſa, they Could ſee it was as Ealy to make a Lion as a Fly „A careful 
ring of the Report that was made to them, with Nature ample Vo- 
lunies, which lay open before chern, would gradually raiſe Evidence from 
| Probable to certain, and from Te im ony to a Mi ng For common 

_ Senſe muſt argue thus : “ All theſe wondrous Works muſt have /ome Author, 
« thete was fis hach Author to be found among them,” thetefore It is fit to be- 
dies in God, khe infinite inviäble Mind, and common Parent of all 
Things; "according to "the > Angel's Report, or the divine Teſtimony ol 
- 1 Revelation,” - 3 
2. When they came to know the Exiſtenct of one firſ Cauſe, the crete 
of the Univerſe, theſe mighty Works which their Eyes beheld, would ſoon 
lead them to the Diſcove of his adorable Perfections. It would require no 
very eloſe abſtract Reaſoning in order to attain it.— The ſtupendous Fabric of 
the viſible Creation, which was ſptead forth to ſuch vaſt Dimenſions, that 
the Eye loſt itſelf in the immeaſurable Extent, muſt raiſe the Soul to the 
moſt exalted Thoughts of the Greatneſs and Power of God. When they 
had heard that in fix Days the Lord made Heaven and Earth, and all Things 
therein, and that therefore he muſt have acted in the remoteſt Extremes of 
the Creation at once, how muſt the Soul dilate with the Thoughts of the di- 
vine Onmipotenre and Immen ſity! When they contracted their Views to 
ſurvey the infinite Variety of the more minute Creation, which in the Pleni- 
tude of the divine Operations, filled every Part they had the Opportunity of 
_— 'what beautiful Demonſtrations of the — — of the 
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pai nun lyes, which flledthe wong with ach Abundance of —= 
veg ctable and animal Life? 727ͤĩ5³ĩ§5[W tobe ogy, M9097 of 


| "The Omnipotent Power of God, was "alike manifeſted. by the grand and | 
by the minute! Works of the Creation, by one Sun and Men, or by Million 
4 Plants, Flowers, Herbs, or Inſects, ſince no Power we know, can make 
an Inſect, any more than a Sun or a Star; nor a Bird or Fiſh, any more thanſa 
Man. — Now this Concluſion, that God is great and pomenfil,” would be ob- 
tained,” upon this moſt e Man gar ne "yl nurn ares? 
Author to accompliſb them. 8 ; 
Again; when chey came to obſerve, with what'tr f riſer every 
Thing was executed, to bring about the moſt noble and. -wſefu] Ends, hete 
would an a Evidence of "ineffable Wiſdom and Goodneſs, - 'The Ex- 
panſe of the Heavens, the regular Surface of the Earth, the uſeful Collection ; 
of Waters, and:the-various Furniture of all theſe ; the Luſtre and Moltitude 
of the heavenly Bodies; their obvious Uſefulneſs to Mankind, in diſpenſing 
to them Light and Heat ; che proliſic and refreſhing Influences of the Sun; 
the Rarefaction and Condenſation ＋ apours; the Riſing of Clouds, and the 
gentle Diſtillation: of the Dews and Rains, beneficial to all the Inbabitants 
of this terreſtrial World, were all of them evident Inſtances of Wiſdem and 
Goodneſs, The. Variety of: Animals, and the Diverſity of their Beauties and 
their Ufefulneſs; the — Variety of Fruits, Plants, and Flowers, of 
every agreeable Scent: and Taſte; accommodated to the ſeveral Wants of Man 
as Beaſt, afforded another Lecture: on the Wiſdom and GoodneG of God. 
When they remarked that they had neither too much, nor too little Light; 
that the Air Was neither too groſaand thick, nor too rare-and thin for walking 
and breathing in; hat the Earth had a proper Solidity and Firmneſo for — 
Uſe of Man and other Animals of a ſimilar Structure; that there was a greater 
Fluidity in the Waters, to make them ſuitable for Animals. of a different 
Frame; how muſt their Hearts enlarge in — of divine Wiſdom !— 
When they, came to frequent Obſervations on the regular Coutſr of Nature, 
when they had ſeen the Sun riſe: and ſet for a few Days; when they obſerved 
the Convenieney of Sleep, after the Laboum and Exerciſes of the Day; and 
found that they had regularly a Proſpect of awaking again, after a ſhort In- 
terval of Uncanſciouſneſs aud Ination.—When — remarked how little 
Light they had, at the Time when they did not need it, and what a : 
Plenitude thereof was reſtored: to them, as. ſoon ad they- had Occaſion! for it 
again, When they found theraſclyes hungry andihirſty, duden guided by ſome 
happy Inſtinct, or perhaps by Revelation,. when they were told they might eat 
of all the Frits of the Gardeniexcept ane; when they were led (I fay) as by 
their heavenly Father's Hand, to.thoſe delicious Fruits and juicy. Plants, w 
_ — by his ample in ſuch luxuriant and copious Abundance, 
for their Refreſhment and Support; when they, confidered: all theſe. Things, is 
it not very natural, to ſuppoſe that warm Tranſports of eee 
E 2 om 
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. Yeats, argying in __ Manner. 


fections to Deiſts, who do not admit the Authority o 

| 1reverence this Argument when they 
can, by reaſoning from the Perfections of God, diſcover this Homage to be 
due to him from reaſonable Creatures, why might not our ir Parents be able 
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ounty, 


by far r= * dif 


eult to diſcover, that « is ot qo not to take 


aud good and wiſe C 
Ineſd, in the Autor werf meh Works; 
If a Bok, or Ned, a "Clarke, of Aber- 


nethy," could carry " of the divine Perfections, from the ſame 


Premiſes far higher; 
Yearsthinking upon them; might not be able to think as clearly on this Sub- 
„as theſe celebrated Moderns, ' who Were confin'd to ſ% fe Vears, for all 


ir Theory 


| their Improvements in this religious Philoſophy ? How naturally muſt an at- 


tentive, honeſt Mind break out into ſuch Etaſies of Admiration as theſe': 
* How wiſely and bounteouſly are all Things ordered and ſettled! How 
e wiſe and gracious is he, who ordained them“ What a bleſſed Connection, 

might our firſt Parents . 
dis of ours! What vigilant Wiſdom and Care 
Waking Time ! What wondrous Wiſdorn is this in the Ordinances of Heaven, 


that we ſhould loſe the Sun, when we need it not, and ſtrangely find it, on 
the other Side of Paradiſe, when \ we want it again! That it's wondrous Courſe 
has been going on, W we e my in this 1 Grove, and on this | 


flowery” 


Bed! ef 1 00 277 5. V3 Sly r oe 
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Divine Being. For tho we are now inſtructed, by his Word, in this heavenly 


gervice of Religion; ſo that thoſe, who cannot reaſon very cloſely, yet may 
know that we ſhould love; and fear, and obey God; - becauſe theſe Duties are | 


now plainly commanded. Vet, if we ſet ourſelves to think, with any ſerious 
Absehen, we muſt perceive, that the greateſt Power is the Object of the 


greateſt Fear and Reverence'; the greateſt Excellency and Benignity is the 


Object of the greateſt Eſteem, Love, and Gratitude; and the greateſt Wiſ⸗ 


dom, the Object of our higheſt Regard and Obedience, as to any Directions 
and Advice which proceed from it. 


Theſe are the very Principles on which we now argue, as common Prin- 
ciples which all agree in, When we recommend theſe — and religious Af- 

the Scri⸗ pures': They 
reject a Text 2 Scripture. Now if we 


to en the ne! For uy ona the W Rb 7 the fame Premiſes, to 
Rs ents 1 argue 
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| whib dare aſſert khat our firſt Parents in many Hundred 


have yonder diſtant Luminaries with this Para- . 
preſides over our ſleeping and 


80 ions of God, Ki infinite Power, Wik. 
| 5 and Gcadneſs our firſt Paretits might infer many Parts of Duty to the 
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argue from, equal intellectual Capacities, and much longer Time, in which 
to improve themſelves in all the Knowledge, to which they applied. 


- 
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II. I would next conſider theſe jo the giv | 

the Tree of Knowledge. Their own Diſobedience to it, and the fatal Conſe- 
quences of that Diſobedience. And from all theſe Facts taken together, there 
muſt ariſe another Set of Principles, er doctrinal Truths, which an ordinary 

Underſtanding, with common Diligence, might dedu eee. 


1. The giving the Law plainly ſet forth, that God challenged: a ſupreme 


Authority over Mankind. He acted in this Legiſlation, as a Sovereign, who 


had a full Right to govern them, and explicitly exemplified both his own gu- 


premacy and their SubjeQion, in that Law. When they conſidered this 


Rectoral Act of preſcribing a Law, and annexing Penalties upon their Dif- 
obedience, they muſt be ſenſible that God would govern: the Creatures he 


had made. And tho' they might not perhaps have diſcovered this Truth, 


for ſome conſiderable Time, of themſelves ;. yet they could not but perceive 


hy K 


it, when thus diſcovered: 


a 


. * 
* 


When they ſeriouſly conſidered who claimed this Supremacy over them, a 
their own Reaſbn would eafily diſcern: that it was a moſt equitable Claim. 


They knew, by Revelation, that he created all Things, and they muſt ſoon 
diſcover, from his Works, that he was infinite in Power, Knowledge 
and Goodneſs ; for he made all Things. Their Reaſon would ſoon in- 
form them that he; who gave them all their Faculties, muſt have a Right 
to direct the Uſe of them; and, beſides that, the natural Baſis of Authority 
and Government, muſt always neceſſarily be infinite Wiſdom and Power. 
The %% Being muſt invariably be the moſt fit to adviſe and direct, the moſt 


powerful Being muſt be the moſt fit to command, becauſe he alone, in all Cir- 
cumſtances, can invariably preſerve Order, by a reſiſtleſs enforcing what his 
Wiſdom preſeribes. And then a Being, who univerſally noms all that is „, 


and can univerſally do all that is ft, muſt neceſſarily be infinitely happy; and | 
can have no Temptation to act unfitly, which would be to act contrary to his 


own Happineſ 000006. SY 
So that, when God's Sovereignty was once intimated to them, their Rea- 
ſoning from his Perfections muſt convince them, that it was an equitable Au- 
 thority, and no Tyranny, under which they were placed. Los lint ed 
2, The giving of the Law plainly ſet forth God's actual Cognizance of 


them. As his Perfections demonſtrated the legitimate Authority of the Deity 


or his Right, ſo the publiſhing of the heavenly Edict proved his Will to 
govern them. God hereby made it plain to them, that he would be no indo- 
lent Spectator of the Works of his Hands, but would obſerve whether or no 


they atiſwered the noble Ends he had made them for, and improved aright 


the noble Powers he had endued them with. 
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- worthy Purpoſes, according to.their nobler Capacities. It might be well in- 


chat the Agreeableneſs of their Virtues, muſt excell the Fragrance of the 


o copious a Grant of all the other Fruits of Paradiſe, that they could not but 

acknowledge, that this one Limitation, in Token of their Subjection, muſt 
be eaſy to ſubmit ta. They had herein a lovely Sample of Divine Govern- 
ment, which muſt intimate to them, that their Subjection to it would nat 


make happy Preſages what all their — Laws would be, if they behaved ; 


Excellency of all their Powers, by a right Uſe of them. They muſt natu- 
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They might reaſonab rehend that there ſhould be an Anal 

the 0 851 and n Wld. . They. w that the heavenly Nn 
above, and the Earth beneath, "AY each of them moſt aſcful and noble 
Ends. Not a Star ſhone in vain, above; nor a Flower bloomed in vain, be- 
low ;-the Children. of Nature: bad each their Beauty and their Uſe. This 
Tranſaction, of giving them a Law, intimated, that they muſt alſo aa 


ferred. that Reaſon's Light muſt tranſcend the Radiance of the Sun; and 


ſpicy Grove, and all the glowing Beauties of the Plain. In the giving of the 
Law, God manifeſted that he would. obſerve all their Ways with omniſcient 
Impartiality, and proceed. with them in the Suſpenſion, or Continuance of his 
Favours, according to their future Conduct. 
3 The Gentleneſs of the Divine Government would be much illutcated, 
gem the Matter of the Law, and they would be naturally induced to de- 
light therein, from the Eaſineſs and Lee of the Command. There was 


be Slavery, but perfect Freedom. They might, from this Sample or Pattern, Ml 


dutifully under this firſt eaſy Reſtraint. 0 
They might expect that they would all be the Dictates of infinite Wiſdom | 
and Benignity, for ever concerted. for their higheſt Good ; that they would be 
.adapted to. create and diffuſe a new Glory and Dignity over — Works of 
Gol, to diſpoſe them to bear all wiſe Reſtraints, and more to illuſtrate the 


rally have congratulated each other on this Proſpect, that they were like to be 
ade in Difficulties by ſuch Wiſdom, and to 15 no Regulations N 
hut ſuch as they might eſteem. and delight in, with the higheſt Veneration * 
This was the Knowledge of their Innocency ; ; but they fell. 
44. When they had ſinned, their Condemnation 9 Sentence dawerttiins 
God's Property in, and uncontrollable Dominion over all Things. This Truth 
Was intimated in the giving the Law ; but it was moſt cogently demonſtrated 
in the Execution of it. Their own Expulſion from Paradiſe ſhewed them 
that the Earth was the Lords. The curſing. the Ground with Barrenneſs, 
proved that all Nature was in his Hand. The pronouncing Sentence upon 
the Serpent, manifeſted the Extent of the divine Dominion, that it not only 
extended over the vegetable and animal Creation, but over the Tempter, or 
ſpiritual Being, which acted in the Serpent, When our firſt Parents ſaw that 
he could uncontrollably execute whatever he pleaſed, on every Party, in this 
* primitive Rebellion, t FF 1 muſt be undeniably convinced of God's abſolute 


univerſal 


ELT RELIGTOUS. "oy". 


n o great Penton bee I, 
being! an unavoidable Conclufion from the F ; 
hs. The Righteouſneſs and Juſtice of God, could not but be made mani- 
felt, by the great Alterations which they underwent in their own Condition, 
They knew the Deity to be a moſt gracious Being, by manifold Experiments 

before.” They had no Neaſon to ſuſpect that ever he would change, till x 
hanged; But they had fure Ground for ſuch an n, if they firmed, 
becauſe he had told them before, what would be the certain Conſequence 
of their Diſobedience. They finned, and they found theſe Conſequences. 
Into what Cauſe could they reſolve all theſe moucnful Changes but this, the 

impartial Faſtice of God? It was obviouſly congruous to Truth and Righte- 

EN that he ſhould treat them differently, when they had ſinned, from 
| what he had done while they were innocent. It was in great Wiſ- 
dom that the Law was given; and in the ſame Wiſdom that he an- 
nexed the Penalty upon Tranſgreſſion; and certainly, if it was wiſe and 
juſt to threaten, 1. was wiſe and juſt to execute; and when it was executed, 

Adam could perceive that Juſtice was as much an Attribute of the Tur as 
Benignity and Pity. i 
6. The Folly and Madneſs, and ths deſtructiye Nature of Sin, was ano- 
ther Truth, plainly manifeſted to our firſt Parents, by theſe melancholy 
Changes in their own Condition, Every Day's hard Labour in tilling the 
Ground, every Briar and Thorn that embarraſſed them, every Danger they 
feared; and every Pain they felt, muſt inſpire the moſt ſenſible Conyittions 
of the in ble Miſchief and Malignity of Sin. They were ſure that | 
Sin was the Cauſe of this mournful Reverſe of their Affairs, and it could re- 
quire no great Talents to diſcover the Evil of the Cauſe, when they had ſuch 
pungent Experience of the Evil of the Effetfs. Theſe Arguments muſt have 
very clear Evidence to our firſt Parents, for they were moſt ſenſibly felt by- 
them. What we feel makes the deepeſt reſſions, and entirely baniſhes 
| Scepticiſm, and the Levities of doubting. They knew the Difference of per- 
fect Innocency and Guilt, perfect Happineſs and great Miſery, better 
than any of us can do, who can never remember ourſelves quite innocent, or 
perfectly happy. 
Now theſe are all prattical. Truths, and all deducible by eaſy Aigumen! 


tation from plain and undeniable Facts, and may be called Branches of Religi- 
ous Knowledge. | 


III. 1 proceed to- confi a third Wiles of 2 ind el! our firſt 
Parents might deduce a Set of Principles for their Encouragement | in 1 Religton, 
even after the Fall, as well: as before it. 


1. The panting 1 Sabbath-Diy as a Day of Reſt, rey d erh ing it, as 


Day of holy Reſt, (tho' it ſeems to have been inſtituted before the fu 
wou 
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would always lead them to this-Concluſion, * That the Worſhip of God am 
© be the Duty of Mankind, and probably of, all rational Creatures. 


As ſoon as they ſeriouſiy attended to this Inſtitution, they muſt oblerr | 


two Things in it, That it was to be a Ref from their Labour, and that it w 
hallowed, fanRiified, or ſet apart for a particular Uſe, and to be employed {i 4 
ſome other Way, than either that 
Reſting, or doing nothing; for it was hallowed. for the Commemoration of the 
fimniſhing the Creation of this World in fix Days | Now: the commemorating 
the Creation was a Work, or Employment of ; 6 Mind; for they muſt - ſeri- 


ouſly think of the Creator, as well as the Creation. And this hallowing 4 | 


ſeventh Part of their Time, ſeems to be a fair Occaſion for inſtituting religi- 

cus Worſbip; and directing them i in what Manner they were to honour God, 
in the Commemoration of his Works; and it ſeems very probable that the Wor. 
ſhip of Innocency was then ordained. 
tory of Moſes, that God never left Man to make Trial what his Reaſon could 


6h found out, either as to the Being of a God, or the Duty of worſhipping 


him, without a Revelation, or ſomething equivalent to it. For, in the Hiſ- 
tory of the Creation, he imparted to Adam the Knowledge of the divine Be- 
ing; and he certainly inſtituted the Sabbath, to be obſerved. in Commemoration 
of that Work of God, which was finiſhed in ſix Days, according to the 


preceding. Hiſtory ;—Not. to be an idle Reſt, but to be kept holy, ſeparated for 
God's Service, in ſome Way peculiar to the Seventh Day. And here it is alto- 


gether as eaſy to believe that God, in an extraordinary Way, ſhould diſcover 


the Duty of religious Worſhip, as that he ſhould diſcover the Object of it, in 


an extraordinary Way; which yet appears plainly to have been the Caſe, ac- 
cording to the Hiſtory of Moſes.— It ſeems more eaſy to infer the Being and 
Perfections of God from the Works of Creation, without a Revelation; 3; than to 
infer the Duty of worſhipping God, or addreſſing to him in Praiſe or Prayer, 
without a Revelation. For, tho Reaſon — eaſily inſtruct us in theſe 


Points, that we ſhould honour ſupreme Perfections, as ſoon as we know them; 


that we ſhould be thankful to a great Benefactor for great Benefits; that we 


may deſire good Things, and perhaps ſome which we do not. poſſeſs ; and 


ſo our Reaſon would lead us to inward Meditating on the divine Perfections, 
when alone; or ſpeaking of them to each other, in order to excite dutiful 
Affections towards God; yet actual Worſhip, or addrefling ourſelves to the 
inviſible Deity, ſpeaking to him in the ſolemn Forms of Devotion, ſeems to 
require Revelation, for the Ground of Hope that it will be certainly accepted. 
I am, indeed, very ſenſible, that to all this it may be objected, © Are not 


N Prayer and Praiſe Ming of Virtue? And can there be any Doubt, whe- 
ther the Means of Virtue, are not acceptable to the Deity, as well as Vir- 
However, this (I think) 


ce tue itſelf? Does not Reaſon teach Men this?” 


muſt be allowed, that, when we are once directed to worlti God, we 


muſt ſpeedily ſee that this , is congruous to the N of God, 


| and 


of their ordinary Occupations, or in MEET © 


It ſeems plain, according to the Hiſ- 


. 
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| „ And: our firſt Parents apprehend that their Wor- 
ſhip could not, on the one hand, be profitable; nor on the other, that their 

Omiſſion could be detrimental to the immutable Deity ; yet they muſt have 
been ſenſible of a Decency and Congruity in theſe religious Sarvices n. 
once it was intimated to them, that God would accept thiem. | 
2. This divine Intercourſe muſt probably ceaſe at the Full. And, Py it did, | 
it chuld not be reſumed by our firſt Parents, with any great Hope of Succeſs, . 
till they ſhould be anthentically reſtored to the Privilege of Devotion, which 
they had forfeited ; and, as ſome think, ſhould be directed both as to the 
Matter, and Manner of their Worſhip. 

They were, doubtleſs, in a State of Trial at firſt; and, tho' they were placed 
in an happy Situation, and might hope for their Continuance — upon 
their Obedience; yet I cannot ſee what reaſonable E they could entertain, 
if they fell. 

There could be no Propricty in inſerting ! in the Law of Trinocency, any 
Intimations of Mercy, in caſe they ſhould violate the Law, and become ob- 
noxious to the Penalty; for ſuch Intimations would have been an unſeaſonable 
Abatement of it Cogency and Force. So that Devotion and Hope muſt 
ſtand ſtill, till they found how the Divine Majeſty would e in Judg- 
ment, and when Death would be inflicted upon them. ü 

But, as we find that they were ſo ſoon engaged in Devotion, after their 
Fall, we may conclude that there was a new Inſtitution of religious Worſhip, 
which muft have encouraged them to hope for ſome Kind of Mercy from their 
offended Creator, _ 

The Nature of the' Rites which they obſerved, and which therefore God 
ordained, was ſo. different from their former Devotions i in Innocency, that 
we may reaſonably conclude the Matter was very different too. The Rites _ 
were plainly concerted in Accommodation to their Change of Circumſtances. 
Offering ſlain Animals, in their own ſtead, was a Service proper for the Guilty 


I alone; and their eee or the Matter of their Prayers, muſt (no doubt) 


have been alſo proper for the Guilty. If they were commanded to offer an 
Atonement for their Sin, they might be allowed to pray for the Pardon of 
4 and muſt take ſome Encouragement, that their new Deyotion ſhould not 
in vain. 
3 . The Sentence pronounced upon the Serpent, ſet forth the divine Dominion 
to be univerſal, This awful Proceſs plainly demonſtrated, that there Was 
no potent Evil. being, to be the Patron of Sin, equal to God, the omnipo- 
tent Parent of Good; no o ite Power, able to conteſt the Empire of the 
World with the Moſt High. They faw the Head of the great Apoſtacy 
condemned, and cruſhed before: their Eyes. The brutal Organs he made 
uſe of, debaſed and degraded from a noble Form, into one of the moſt ab- 
ject, contemptible, and hateful, ignominiouſly crawling ! in the Duſt of the 
Earth, They law that the erat Deceiver himſelf, whatever Triumph his 
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. inst Wiles had ares over” ales bad Aae Power nor | Artifice to 
withſtand, or elude the righteous Cogni zance of God, who could _ 
trollably puniſh this capital Author of Iniquity, according to his Will. T 

Now, the Belief of God's univerſal Dominion, is the Foundation of all 
| Relig ion; and this grand Point being thus undeniably proved, by God's au- 

7 thornative judging the great Author and Advocate of Sia, our firſt Parents 

muſt have been ſenſible that there could be no Hope of any Alliance, or Con- 

federacy in their Rebellion againſt God, in which they could ever confide. 

They muſt be ſenſible that, whatever Hopes of Happineſs they could enter- 

tain, muſt ſubſiit, not in a continued Avowing, but in an entire Renouncing 

their Rebellion: And that, if there was to be any new Diſpenſation of Grace, 

the Matter of the new Law of Grace, and the Conditions, on which they 

could have any Hope of Acceptance, muſt be in full Oppoſition to the In- 
tereſts of the Apoſtacy. 

If it be ſaid, that this Proof of God's univerſal Dominion, is no Bade- 5 

ragement to Religion, after the Fall, yet it muſt ſure be a cogent Diſcou- 

ragement to Irreligion. And, if our firſt Parents found that they ſurvived the 

Sentence of Death, they muſt behave ſome Way, either religiouſly or irreli- 

giouſly; but they found that God had an uncontrollable Dominion over the 

Advocate of the Rebellion; therefore the Party of Sin and Irreligion was ut-- 

terly deſperate; their own Reaſon therefore would go thus far, upon this 

Fact, that whatever Hope they could have, muſt be in Religion only. 

4. The Promiſe to Mankind, of a Victory over the Tempter, by the Seed 
of the Woman, was an Encouragement to expect, that a new Diſpenſation of 

Grace would be diſcovered, and new Terms propoſed to them, upon a Com- 

plianee with which, ward might hope for ſome Degrees of Mercy by, or 

thro this Victory. 1 

I have ſhewn that they zould not underſtand this Promiſe of a victory, lite- 
rally, that theſe Words ſhould ſignify no more than this, viz. That Men ſhould” 
have a perpetual Antipathy to Serpents, and that they ſhould frequently be 
able to knock them on the Head.“ It muſt point to the great Seducer him- 
elf, I vill put Enmity between thee and the Wo oman, &c. i. e. there ſhould. 

_ enſue a perpetual Enmity in Mankind, to the Deſigns of this Evil Being, and 

that Men ſhould be finally ſucceſsful in their Oppoſitions to him; for the 

Event was predicted in ſuch Terms, as beſpoke greater Hurt to the 20 empter, 

than to the Seed of the Woman. 

Now the. principal Part of the 'Fempter's Victory over our firſt 525 : 
waseſeducing them to Sin; therefore, if there was to be conſtant Enmity, 

laſting Wer, it was to be of the lame Nature with the firſt Aſſault,.—a con- 


tinued ; 


+ Here I think they muſt n the 3 of the Exiſtence of the Devil, or an inviſible 
-diſobedient Spirit, who ſet himſelf in Oppoſition to God, tho! inferior to dim. And this No- 


tion would be propagated, as well as the reſt, by — to the Time of the — by | 
Noah himſelf. Vid. Warburt. Div, Leg, 


Vid. Bp. Sherlock*s Diſcourſes, 
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CHIEFLY RELIGTOUS. 
finued Endeavour of the g 
continued Endeavour to re 
and Victory were both predict nat t Cor 
queſt over them conſiſted in making them ſinful, and ſo caſting them out of 


be of a * ſimilar Nature, that is, in becoming righteous, and maintaining 


tion of their Victory 
_ If they 
Meſſiah, it was then a more ample and explicit Diſcovery of a new Diſpenſa- 
tion, and a new State of Trial, on new Terms, and new Hopes. 
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reat Adverſary to ſeduce Men to Sin, and their 
el his Temptations and avoid Sin. An Enmity 
icted; and, as they ſadly knew that his firſt Con- 


God's Favour, they might infer that their reciprocal Conqueſt over him, muſt 
ſuch an uniform Practice of Religion and Virtue, as might finally reſtore them 


to the divine Favour and Acceptance, and to a Tranquillity in their own 


Hearts. This Senſe; at leaſt, of the original Prophecy, was eaſily intelligible 
then; it might be gathered from their own Circumſtances, when this Predic- 
was made knoõẽwun. STE) 8 

had a parti 


icular Explication of this Prophecy, pointing to the 


5. The Sentence on our firſt Parents themſelyes plainly ſet forth, that they 
ſhould have a Reprieye as to the executing the Threatening of Death. The Pains 
and Difficulties of Conception and Child-bearing ; their daily Labours for 
neceſſary Bread; their Embaraſſment with Thorns and Thiſtles, in the Culti- 
vation of the Ground, and other worldly Sorrows, finally terminating in 
Death, —all theſe explicitly aſſured them, that they ſhould be ſpared ſome inde- 


finite Time, before their Diſſolution ; and that they ſhould be ſucceeded by a 


Poſterity, in like Circumſtances, as Adam begot his Sons in his own Image. 
ren,” 0. 2. 15. 5 for n rhe oy 

5 They muſt, after ſuch an Intimation of the Victory by the Seed of the Wo- 
man, be naturally inquiſitive, what this Space of Patience was allowed them 
for; unleſs it was to carry on this War, and obtain this Victory? They fore- 
ſaw by the Sentence upon themſelves, that it muſt be a Time of great Trou- 

ble and Suffering ; yet they could ſcarce apprehend that it was only for ſuffer- 


 Ing's Sake, that they were to be continued awhile ; and that, after that Time 


of worldly Troubles, God would ſucceſſively extinguiſh them and all their 


Seed. Could they think that they were ſpared, meerly to raiſe a Poſterity to 


inherit therr Curſe, and to be their Succeſſors in their Eſtate of Sorrows ; to 
labour for Bread, to contend with Diſeaſes, fight the tedious War with their 
great Enemy, and then at laſt fall in the Field of Battle, and go into Duſt 
and Oblivion? Their fairer Hopes methinks might be; that the 
Time of their being ſpared in this World, was to be a Time of Proba- 
tion and Diſcipline, in which, tho they might ſuffer many Things, as a 
Puniſhment for their Sin, yet they might exhibit daily Proofs of their Fideli- 


2 in the War againſt the Seed of the Serpent, and of their Vigilance and Stead- 


\ F 2 | | | dineſs, 


a * They had no Commerce with the Tempter, as he was a ſpiritual Being, but when he viſited 
them. And they had no Alteration to make in him or his Condition; they had only this Care 


* their Hands, to prevent his Arts making any in them for the worſe; in the Whole of 


hings, they had only a defenſive War. 


44 TORY Pl Tela 
ay in their id to the: Schemes of the great Apoſtate, and reconcile 5 
Sr by new Obed . 
Again might ſoon 7 jence, that all their worldly Calimi- 
hes might be rendered very uſeful to them in their State of Dilcipline,® © 
6. Their own Sentence, joined to the promiſed Victory of the Seed of the 
Wenn. would rad, An to think what Nam A Mercy my Fuſs 9 1 
„Tbeit beg lable 10 hard Lade bodily Manch Diſcaſes wet Death): was 
4 peremptorily declared, and determined with ſuch a decretal Preciſion in the 
Sentence upon themſelves, that they could not hope for a Repeal of any Part, 
And tho”, ſince God had not revealed the Time, Length, or Degree of their Af- 
flictions, they might pray for a deferring of Death, a. Mitigation of their Pains | 
and Sorrows, and ſuch like; yet ſtill Death was their unchangeable Doom. 


But then they [muſt be ſenſible of an Happineſs, very different from 'thiat 


Which confiſted in Eaſe, or Health of Body, Length of Life, or any out- 
ward Conveniencies whatſoever, viz. The Pnioy ment of God's. Favour, and 
the Peace of their -own Minds, And alſo an Evil, very different from any 

worldly Sorrows, God's Diſpleaſure, and the Diſapprobation of their own: 

Conſciences. They had felt the corroding Anguiſh of a ſpiritual Kind, in their 

being under God's Diſpleaſure; and could compare it with the ſoft Calm and 

ſerene Tranquillity which your poſſeſſed * in the uniform Enjoyment of 
the Divine Favour. - - 

The Tempter's Victory over them, had N them into this fad Condi- 

tion; they might therefore hope that their Victory over him would reſtore 

them to ſome, at leaſt, of the Ghmforts which they had . But, as we 
have obſerved, they could not hope for the Reſtoration of thoſe Mercies, 
which were in the Sentence declared to be irrecoverably loſt, their Immorta- 
lity and the Concomitants of it; they could not hope to be exempted from 
the Effects of the Curſe on the Ground, bodily Pains, Diſeaſes and Death; | 
therefore their Hopes muſt terminate in /þ:ritual Mercies. 

7. Theſe. joint Facts, the Threatening of Death upon their "HER the 
Sentence on all the Parties in the Tranſgreſſion, and the Inſtitution of Worſhip 
for Man, after his Tranſgreſſion, would intimate a future State. 

1 The Threatening of Death upon their finning, would, in the common 
Notion of Death, intimate a future State. It ſeems reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that 
our firſt Parents muſt have been inſtructed in the Nature of their own Make 

and Conſtitution, as a Compound of Body and Soul, before they received the 

Law of the forbidden F ruit, with the Penalty of Death annexed, And in- 
deed they immediately found by Experience, that they had in them a think- 

ing conſcious Power or Principle, and a Body with the Properties of Solidity, 
Properties entirely different from thinking, —The Law was given, after they 

were put into Paradiſe, and had the forbidden Fruit ſhewn to them; but it 
muſt have been expedient, that ey ſhould have had the Knowledge of the 


Law-giver 


* Vid. 3 Script. Doctr. 
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EFT RELIGIOUS. as 


4 


Law-giver imparted to them, before the Publication of his Lavi, It ſeems plain 


that the Knowledge of God was imparted to them in the Hiſtory of the Cre- 
ation, In the Beginning God created the Heavens and the Earth —In this Hiſ- 
tory of the Creation drawn up by Moſes, we are told, that after all inanimate 


and inferior Things were made, God at laft created Man. Gen. i. 26, 27. And 


God ſaid, tet us make Man in our Image, and after our Likeneſs, and let him 
have Dominion over all the inferior animal Creation. This Event is ſet down 
in Terms, which plainly denote an higher and nobler Nature, than that 
which was imparted to the inferior Animals. And yet this grand Ex- 
preflion, the Image of God, could not relate to the bodily human Shape; be- 
cauſe that would propagate debaſing and unworthy Notions of the infinite 


Deity, to ſuppoſe any Reſemblance of a material Kind. 


It muſt therefore refer to their intellectual Capacities, or rational Faculties. 
Moſes repeats the Account of the Creation of Man. Gen. ii. 7. And the 
Lord God formed Man of the Duſt of the Ground, and breathed into his 
Noſtrils the Breath or Spirit of Life, and Man became a living Soul: This 
Account ſeems to relate both to the Formation of his Body, and Creation of 
his Soul. He became a living Soul. This Expreſſion ſeems to ſignify 
ſome Eminence and Superiority of their vital Nature, becauſe it is not 
made uſe of, in deſcribing the other Animals, tho they had all of them the 


Breath of Life as well as Adam. He became a living Soul, a rational Soul, 


as the Arabic Verſion has it. He was endued with the Powers of Reaſon, 
as Mr. Taylor explains it. Now, if this Account of Man's Creation was pro- 
ger to be given to Moſes, and to us, to convey a due Notion of the Dignity 
and Superiority of the Nature of Man ; it muſt have been as proper to be com- 


municated to Adam himſelf ; that he might be acquainted with the Dignity . 


and Superiority of his ſpiritual Nature above the animal One. That he was 
rational, and the Brute Creation was not, would ſoon be obſerved, there was 
no Help-meet for a rational Converſation. Wherefore this diſtin& Account was 


given, for inſtructing him more particularly in the Notion of his Soul's being 
diſtinct from the Body, as well as nobler than that. Our firſt Parents were 


then inſtructed in the Knowledge of their compound Nature, before the Law 


— 


It muſt be neceſſary, in order to their Underſtanding the Penalty, that 


they ſhould know what was the preciſe Nature of Death. A Law, as the 


great Mr, Locke obſerves*, requires the plaineſt and directeſt Words; and God, 
who revealed the Law, could eaſily reveal the Senſe of the Penalty, in it's 


1 


Proper real Extent. Adam had not, perhaps, experienced eating, any more 


than dying, at that Time; yet the Meaning of both could be made fully in- 
telligible, when the Law was given in thoſe Terms. And doubtleſs, God 


made him acquainted with the preciſe Nature and Meaning of the Penalty, 


as well as the Prohibition; for it would not appear worthy of Divine Wiſdom 
and ReCtitude, to leave the Senſe of the Penalty vague and indeterminate, as 
Tt : it 

* Locke's Reaſon, Chriſtianity, p. 4. 
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it muſt have been, if they could underſtand it in ro Senſes, * N a 


Leaſing to be, and the Death of the whole Man, or che Death at: we Body, 
and ceaſing to be in an incorporated State. 

3. The ſame Word is made uſe of by the ame Hiſtorian, Moſes, in all 
his Deſcriptions of this great Change of Man kind ever after ; and therefore, 


we may fairly conclude that the Word, Death, had the ſame Senſe in all theſe | 
Places —The THREATENING in the Law of Innocency was Death; in the 
Day thou eateſt thou ſhalt die. The SENTENCE pronounced upon the Crimi- 


nals, was an Explication of the Penalty, Duft thou art, and unto Duſt ſhalt 


thou return. Gen. iii. 19. That is, his Body was Duſt, and all that was Duſt, 


ſhould return to it's kindred Elements ; but the Soul never was Duſt, it was 
not formed out of Matter, and ſo the Sentence did not affect it's Exiſtence... 


The EXEcvu T10N of this Sentence is expreſſed by the ſame Word, Adam 


lived 930 Years, and then died; that which was Duſt. returned to 


Duſt, according to the Sentence. All the Antediluvian Patriarchs lived ſo 


many Years each, and then died, according to the Threatening. Abrabum, 
Jjaac, and Facob, lived ſo many Years, and died. This Word muſt have had 
the ſame Senſe in all thoſe Places. But we know that Extinction of Being was 
not the Caſe of Abraham, Iſaac, and Jacob, for, by our Lord's own Argument 
againſt the Sadducees, who denied a future State, they were all alive in one 
Senſe, after they were dead inanother, viz. in the Senſe of the Penal SanRtion 
of the Law of Innocency ; therefore all the reſt were alive too, after the Death 
of the Body, or the Return of Duſt to Duſt. | 

1 conclude therefore that Adam was properly inſtructed in the true, deter- 

minate Senſe of the Penalty of Death, and that the proper Notion of Death | 
was tranſmitted from him, - to his Poſterity ; ; and came to be in Uſe among 
them, according to his Notion of it, which Notion he received with the firſt 
Threatening. FEET 

But, if-the Death of the Body was all that was threatened, then his Soul 
and Principle of Conſciouſneſs might remain, after that Sentence had taken 
Effect. I do not fay that his Views of ſeparate Exiſtence, would be very 
comfortable ; but he might have, and had, a Conſciouſneſs of his own Ac- 
tions, during the Continuance of his mortal Life, after the Fall; and the 
5 Comfort, or Sorrows, that would ariſe from the Review thereof, might go 

with him, into a ſeparate State; ſince, as to the original Tranſgreſſion, all, 
that was threatened, was executed, for he, and (by natural Conſequence) all 
his Poſterity, were become mortal. 

2. But again, the Sentence on the Tempter intimated A n State with 
Jome new Hopes. The firſt Thing our firſt Parents heard after their Examina- 
tion, was this Sentence on their great Adverſary, in which a perpetual Enmity 

betwixt the Tempter and the Sced of the Woman, with the general Succeſs 
of the War, was clearly predicted. There was to be a ſpiritual War, and 
that ſhonld terminate in a Victory of a ſpiritual Kind, according to the Nature 
of the War. Now a N mu be followed with ſome Advantages, ſome 
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_ © State, becauſe this Life was all a Time of War; the Advantages 
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id thoſe Advantages could not be fully reaped but in a future 
and Tri- 
umph could not be perfect, as long as they were in the Field of Battle, and 
might be liable to new Defeats ; therefore they might hope for another Life, 
when the War ſhould be over, and the Rewards take Place, N 
3. Further, the Sentence on our firſt Parents themſelves was a further Intimatio 
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of a future State, with Hope of ſome Advantages in it. They found that they were 9 


to be ſpared ſome time in this World, before their Death. But that neither the 
Penalty of Death, nor their Obnoxiouſneſs to the Sorrows and Calamities of mor- 
tal Life, would be remitted to them; and yet they found that, while they were 
fpared here, they were always to be engaged in War with the Tempter. Tho 
they had loſt ſo much, they might not be quiet even in their melancholy State, 
in the Enjoyment of that little which remained; but however they were to 

be Conquerors over Satan, by the Promiſe ; therefore they might hope for 


ſomething, as the Fruit of their Victory, to be enjoyed: in another World. 


Paradiſe was no longer theirs, and the poor Land of their Baniſhment they 
could not long keep Poſſeſſion of; nor could they keep out a Train of Sor- 
rows, while they reſided therein; what could they then have to fight for, 


what Spirit could they have for War, who had nothing either to gain, or 


keep, by it? The Promiſe of their Victory muſt intimate a future State, 


where they might have a Reward, which they could not have here; ſome - 


thing to gain there, when all+here was loſt, 
4. Laſihy, An Inſtitution of Worſhip, for Man after his own Fall, added 
State, | 3 | 
Our firſt Parents were become guilty; and Death was denounced againſt 
them, according to the Law. But then, they knew that there was ſomething 
of a moral Nature, always inſeparable from Sin; which there was no Ne- 
ceſlity of inſerting in the penal Words, or threatening of the Law, being 
obvious in the Nature of Things, viz. that God would be diſpleaſed with 
them for Diſobedience, and that their own Conſciences would condemn them 


to theſe other Arguments, would ſtrongly inforce the Hopes of a future 


for acting wrong. Their Knowledge of the Diſtinction between Soul and 


Body, enabled them to diſcern, that the Death of the Body might take Place, 
and yet a Conſciouſneſs of their having done amiſs might remain; which 
might occaſion the like uneaſy Thoughts, after Death, as it did before; un- 
leſs they had ſome Intimations of Pardon. But now, an Inſtitution of Wor- 


ſhip for them, who were become guilty, plainly implied that they had ſome- 


thing to pray for as guilty, with Hopes of Succeſs And yet. it plainly ap- 


peared, by their own Sentence, that they could not expect any Part of the 


Penalty of Mortality, ſhould be reverſed. What had they then to pray for ? 
What could the Guilty pray for, but Pardon? What could this Pardon conſiſt 


in, but removing or freeing them from, this greateſt Evil, of being under. 


God's Diſpleaſure and Self-Condemnation ; and being reſtored to God's Favour, 


and 
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2h Peace ivithin? n Said this ever 5 obtained, but by obeying em 
Law of Grace after wards, and ſo pleafing God, eee for 
34 the Time to come; and hereby alſo arriving at Self -approbation? 
Finally; I aſk, where could this Favour of God be enjoyed, but i in a fature 
State of Exiſtence? They could not be exempted from worldly\.Sorrows and 
Death, by the Suppoſition; and yet they were required to worſhip God, and 
1 Pray to him. Could they imagine that a God of infinite Wiſdom and Benignity, 
1 would enjoin a Work ſo much in vain, as praying to him, when they could 
have no Anſwer of Mercy, to expect, with any Degree of Certainty ? Sure- 
ly no. Therefore the Repair of this ſuperlative moral Loſs of the Favour of 
b 4 God, and Peace of Conſcience, could fully take Place after Death, And 
* theſe are intelligible Benefits, which might be all of them, eaſily apprehend- 
ace, upon this one Principle of the Difference betwixt Soul and Body, and that 
they ſhould be of different Duration. And, indeed, without this Hope of a 
future State, I do not ſee how they could have any Encouragement to under - 
go the frequent Mortifications and laborious Self-denials, that muſt attend an 
uniform Courſe of Virtue; nor what Conſolation they could have in any 
Conteſt with their own Appetites and Paſſions. * A Senſe of Religion 
without Hope, ſays a great Writer, is a State of Phrenzy and Diſtraction, 
e void of all Inducements to Love and G or any Thing elſe that is 
e Praiſe-worthy. | 
If they could not hope for the reverſing the Sentence, which made them 
obnoxious to Mortality and it's concomitant Sorrows; nor yet expect a future 
State of Favour, upon practicable Terms; what Foundation could there be / 
for their future Endeavours to reconcile themſelves to God, by a better Obe- 
dience ? What Victory over their great Adverſary could be propoſed, that was 
any more than inſulting their Weakneſs? Or what Acceptance of their Devo- 
tions, that was any more than mocking their Diſtreſs? 


Perſons may talk, with much Refinement, on the natural Charms of Vir- . 
tue and Honour, the Amiable, the Decent, Sc. 


"N MN e Which Theocles in 22 V1 you ſaw.” Dunciad, 


But methinks, it is high enough for us, if we take it as it is Rated 3 in the 
Scriptures, and as we find it by Experience, that Men ſbould, and that they 
do embrace Religion and Virtue, not only on Account of their natural Loveli- 
neſs and Decorum, but alſo on Account of their full Connection with that Ag- 
gregate of Happineſs which reſults from them, in both Worlds. And Adam Eh 
mult have choſen it on the like Views.—This Encouragement to Religion, and 
this Expectation of a future State, they might attain, by a ſerious Conſidera- 
tion of thoſe Facts and Revelations, with which our firſt Parents were ſo well 
acquainted. Theſe would be taught by them to their ee, and ſo would 
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they knew not whence it came; and they endeavoured to find Arguments, by 
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all offer but one Argument more, to prove that there might be a Diſ- 


met with great Nl and Oppoſition from the World, or had but a ſhort 


x 


. . the Encouragements to Religion, and a future State, by their. own Reaſon alone, muſt 
allow that they could find ĩt out more eaſily by their own Reaſon, and the Help of theſe Reve- 


lations ſuperadded, 


+ Vid. Dr. Campbell. 5 
FA bad Argument cannot prove a known Truth, any more than diſcover one unknown. 
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ſe of Piety, in the Bloom of Youth, deſtitute of any Guardian Power to 
 Interpoſe, and lave him from 'the untimely Stroke, which that very Piety 
brought upon him. Enoch maintained a ſublimie Safictity and exalted Devotion, 
and get he was removed by the Had of God, in the Prime of Antediluvian 
Strength. So that, if they had no Expectation of à future State, then their 
Piety and Virtue was e Inſtead of being rewarded ; they had not 
an Equality wich the mot impious Profligates of their Age, who did not de- 
"ftroy their Health, or Kill themfelves' as ſoon, by their Exceſſes. According 
to Moſes, Abel was ſlain by the Hand of. Man, for his Piety, and Enoch was 
removed by the Hand off God, as a Token of Divine Favour, for his ſingular 
Virtues. Now, if it was apprehended to be a Favour, 10 be removed o 
| ſoon, there muſt then have been a prevailing Notion of a future State, better 
than the preſent. , All we know of Enoch's Tranſlation now, is, by the Hiſ- 
tory of Moſes, but his own Family and 'Contemporaries muſt have known it, ⁵⁶ 
much more perfectly and circumſtantially; and that it was a Reward of his ſin- 0 
gular Virtue; and they muſt have taken it, not only for ſuch a particular Re- 
ward, But as a further Proof and Illuſtration of the Doctrine of a future 
State, anda Sort of Pledge and Witneſs of Eternal Life.” * But we can- 
not ſuppoſe that this was the firſt-Hint of a future State, it was only an au- 
thentic Confirmation of their Hopes in it, and an Exemplification of it. 
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him to have acquired, by his own Reaſoning upon 


tion of the Doctrine of the New 'T eſtament, that the Difference betwixt this 
and the Patriarchal Creed, is chiefly as to the Degree ; the Goſpel carrying the 


all that Adam could know, and a great Geal more. The higheſt that Adam 


could advance from any Hints, which are mentioned by Moſes, was to attain 
a Notion of a ſeparate State, in which he might 
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State, or this N otion 0. 


a future State; which we ſuppoſe 
thoſe Facts and Reve- 
lations, with which he was acquainted, is not agreeable to the Doctrine of the 
New Teftament z and, that therefore, it was falſe Reaſoning I ſhall attempt 
to ſhew, that it is agreeable thereto, and that therefore it is really true, whe- 
ther Adam believed it or not. It will I think appear, on a ſerious Conſidera- 


Accounts of a future State to a much greater Perfection. It contains in it 


e on a new Obedience, 
for ſome Happineſs ; to encourage him, and ſpirit his Labours of Piety and 
Virtue, The Goſpel: ſeems to confirm Adam's Faith, as far! as it went; but 
then it goes far further, and all the glorious Myſtery of the Refurrers 
Zion Beate, and the Wonders, | the n 17 Heaven, ) elt! 0 
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u. The Texts of dhe New Tefament colideninge; bra e Stats abel tw 


Sorts, ſome relating to the Beginniog, and ſome to the Finiſhing, or Perſecs 


tion of that State. 
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As to the firſt Claſ,, thoſe Texts kN 2 5 to 5 | Beginning of ont Cori 
dition after Death; t 


hey ſeem ell: to point 10 a State of Cin/ciouſreſs ;) ſuch a 


one as the Patriarchal Church might have a Notion of. The firſt I ſhall men- 


tion, is that famous Petition of the penitent Malefactor, which he put up to 
Chriſt upon the Crofs. Luke xxiii. 43. Lord; remember me, | "when thou comeſt 
into thy Kingdom. This Petition "lawly intimates, that this remarkable Con- 
vert had ex ted Notions of the Dienity of Chriſt, and apprehended that be 
11d enter into his glorious Kingdom, or a glorious future State; as ſoon as he 
had: finiſhed his Work'of ſuffering below. How he came by this Notion, is 
not very material to determine neten whether by Inſpiration, or by careful Con- 
ſideration of the Things he heard and faw; concerning” Chriſt, compared with 


the general Notion of a future State. Our bleſſed Lord's Reply is very re- 


markable, THIS Day ſhalt thou be with me in Pax A ISE. Theſe Words 
expreſs boch the Time. of this Promiſe king Place; and ſornething 


of the 
Qulity of the State promiſed, It was to be in Paradiſe, which had an Idea 
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of Pleaſure annexed to it. This Day, immediately after thy Death, thou 
ſhalt be with me in that Statt whefe I all be; duting the lo betwixt my 
Death and Reſurrection. Our Lord here made a gracious Promiſe to him, 
rey the only perſonal One that ever was made'to-any dying Penitent, chat 
he ſhould that Day Ys with Chriſt in Paradiſe. Now he muſt needs under- 
ſtand this Promiſe to import ſome Benefit which he was to partake of, that 
Day; he was to He ſo'wnth- Chriſt in-Parathſe,” as to be ſenible of it 


Room; but it is the ſame Thing to them, whether they be with a Malefactor, 


or a Printe, in 2 Priſon or in a Palace. But our Lots“ ere made à Promiſe, 
conſiſting of three Parts, the Pie when it was te take Place, and the Pri- 


vilege of Company and Situation; with me; in Paradiſe, which could ſignify no 


leſs than this, that he was to be conſcious of the Performance of this Promiſe, 
in Kind and Time; and be ſenſible of ſome Pleaſure in that Company and 


Situation, with Chriss in Paradiſt. Sdithat, according to this Text, the Doc- 


trine of the Neu Teſlament, concerning a future State, was this, that it ſhall be 


a State of Conſciouſheſs after Death, and before he Reſurrection. For the Body 
_ of: Chriſt,” as well as that of the Malefactot᷑, was at that Time, on the Wen 
or in the Grave, when this Promiſe was to take Place. ene 


iT be ſecond Paſſage I ſhall mention is, 2 Chr. v. 648 | in ee Apoſtle : 


rs that State of Nearneſs to Chriſt, which ſhould ke Plast mAimediate- 
y after Death, (for it belonged to all good 


of Diſtance, or Abſence from him, which belonged to all who were in the 


ſtian Hopes, as to their 
ently their Chriſtian Suffering in this Life, For we know that if the earthly 
Houſe of this Tabernacle were diſſolved, we have a Building of God, a Manſion 

eternal in the Heavens. And tho we, who are but as in. a Tent, do now groan 
with the Inconveniences or Burdens vf it; yet we are not impatient, in deſiring 

to be diveſted of it, how much ſdbever we prefer the Celeſtial Habitation to 
it. However „being 


of our Babours in this Sojourning in the Body, we are well pleaſed to be abſent 


from the Body, and from that Society we may have in it, and to be preſent with 


tbe Lord, among that heavenly Multitude that are with him, v nincug ago; TW 
bfu. But this Account, which the Apoſtle g ves of their Chriſtian Com- 
placency, at the Thoughts of E Death, is ifficult. to explain, 67 they were, im- 
mediately after Death, to paſs into an inſenſible State. For muſt it not fol- 
low, that thoſe good Men, who are in the Body, and ſo have ſome Senſe of 
Chriſt's Preſence, muſt be more properly with Chrift, than thoſe who are out 
of the Body, and ſo have no Senſe at alb of his Preſence? It would ſeem that 
an ungonſcious State is neither a State o Preſence nor A in 2 proper 
hs; nor that can be either defired or feared, for itſelf, 1 


42 1. 55 Again; 


e Pelicei. 
tal chat Interview, to b Uhdt he was with him, in & State of Comfort. 
— A Statue, or a Man aſleep, may be ſaid to be with vs, if in the ſame 


Men outof the Bedy) to that State 


Body. In the ere A of this Chapter, he gives an Account of their Chri- 
tate aſter Death, which animated them to bear pati- 


confident, or having a firm Perſwaſion of the good Iſſue ; 
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Again; the great Apoſtle ſpeaks much to the fame Purpoſe. | Philip. i. 23. 
&c Tam in a Strait betwixt two, having a Defire to DEPART, and to be 101tÞ 
Chris, which is far better vox ME, and the aliding in this Life, which is 
more neceſſary on. your Account, qi das. St. Paul, from a noble publick Spirit, 
underwent chearfully all the Troubles and Difficulties which attended the 
© Diſcharge of his Apoſtolic Work; as it is laid down in the Beginning of the 
Chapter; and yet he intimates full Expectations of his own Reward alſo, To 
me, to live 1s.Chrift, and to die, Gain. ver. 2 1. If he lived, it was to ſerve 
the Chriſtian Cauſe ; if he died, it ſhould be his own Gain. Therefore, ſays 
he, what to wiſh Icannot tell, or I wiLL Nor preſume to declare my Wiſhes, 
30 1opuon, being a future Verb, for Tam in a Strait betwixt theſe two, the d:- 
firing to. depart, and to be with Chriſt, which is far better for me, and the re- 
maining longer in this Life, which is more needful for you. Here aroſe a Kind of 
tender Struggle in his benevolent Heart, which Alternative he ſhould wiſh for, 
tho he owns he has a Deſire to depart, and to be with Chriſt, as far better for 
himſelf. But it is very difficult to account for his defiring to depart, or to 
ſporten the Time of his Uſefulneſs here, when it was to be exchanged for a 
State of Inſenſibility. How could St. Paul be juſtified, in deſiring to be diſ- 
miſſed from thoſe uſeful Labours, or from doing much good, to be removed to 
a State, in which he was to do nothing? No goed at all to others. And 
again; how could it be called much better for him, to leave a State in which 
there was much Satisfaction and Comfort, to go to one, where there was 70 
" Enjoyment; no Felicity, no Conſciouſneſs, or Perception of any Thing? 

Theſe Texts are rational and intelligible, on Suppoſition of a remaining Con- 
ſtiouſneſs after Death; tho' before they arrived at the State of full heavenly 
Perfection. But to deſire Death, or a State of Inſenſibility, under the Notion 
of it's being better than an imperfe& Happineſs, is ſcarce intelligible ; and to 
defire a State of 0 Uſefulneſs, nor any Happineſs, in Exchange for ſome Hap- 
pineſs and great Uſefulneſs, muſt be judged criminal, or weak, or both. 
Ik, as Cellius and others alledge, the Space betwixt Death and the Reſurrection, 
be as nothing, becauſe a Time of Sleep; and that the Time of our falling 
aſleep, and our awaking, are as two contiguous Points, or Moments, in the 
Line of Duration, betwixt which nothing intervenes, to thoſe who ſleep ;— 
If it be fo, I ſay, yet it cannot be deſirable to fall aſleep; nor can the Apo- 
{tle be juſtified in that Deſire. Since they, who ſleep, muſt loſe all that Com- 
fort, which they might have enjoyed in their Communion with God, or the 
Gratitude and Friendſhip of Men; and the Church of Chriſt muſt loſe all 
that Space of Uſefulneſs, which it might have enjoyed, by their further Con- 
tinuance in it, for this would be the Cafe, a Space of Uſefulneſs, and ſame 
Degrees of Happineſs are certainly loſt; and nothing is gained by it, in Point 
of Happineſs, but what muſt be the fame, after 100 Years Uſcf.lhefs, as 
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| Fal of a Parable) have the fame Import, as ha 


Sor een &c, As to the Texts, which, 
the Heavenly State, 1 have no Neceſlity of conſidering them, in this  Argu- | 


"HISTORY of K ; TS 9 
* Theſs Paſſages. are dearly, doctrinal, without 1955 Parable ; "F and there are 


Vew Teſtament Parables, Which (if. WE may 


arable 'of Dives and 
in which there is a Train of arguing Founded on this Notion. 


ſpeak, of the Conſummation of 


tz fince it is not queſtioned, but that there 1 Is a Feat. Reſerve of Glory to 
We”: diſplayed, in the Reſurrection State, 


On the Whole then, it ſeerns plain, that, according to.the New TeParjent 


Doctrine, they were in a State 51 Conſciouſneſs all along after Death; and 


that they might be capable of great Comfort in a ſeparate £ tate of Exiſteri 
which I hope hath been before 88700 to be agreeable to the Patriarchal Creed; 
tho 


e 18 fiſconæred Win ce Clearnels 1 in the Chriſtian Nexen ion, 


III. 1 0 probe to con fider a Texts, (From which ſome D Dun | 


bs ere ea e Ha, wv 
1. The Fan Paſhage. 2 Vm. i. 10. "That Lig py, Immortality. are 


ae 40 light by the Goſpel, may, at firſt View, appear to militate with our 


Propoſition, that a future State was known before 7 » Goſpel To the Diffi- 
culty atiſing hence I would reply, That this Text can haye only three Senſes 
put on it, v/2. Either that the. Doctrine of a future State of Jonſciouſneſe, 
or Capacity of Happineſs, Was firſt diſcovered and made known to the World, 
by the Goſpel. Or; (2.) That it was diſcovered. with greater Plainneſs, and 


more ſatisfactory Evidence of the Truth of it, than belong. Or, (3.) That 


it was a much more complete Diſcovery of the Reſurrection and deba pot, Or 


incorruptible State of the Body, with many further Partieulars of F elicit and 
Glory, unknown to the World before. 


1. As to the firſt Senſe of the Words, it cane (I think) be admitted, 


without fuppoſing the New Teſtament contradictory to itſelf. For in Heb. xi. 


many Old Teftament Saints are repreſented to have lived and died in the Faith 


' of this Article, that there is. a future State; which would be a State of Hap- 


pineſs after Death; and yet they could ſcarcely think of any thing, but it's 
being a ſeparate One. 


Again; the heathen World had the Notion of a future State very fami- 
liar among . 9 ꝗ 0 And tho I acknowledge that there were great Heſitations 


among het learned Men as to this Point; yet Jam apt to think that it was 


more generally; embraced among the Pulgar ; for the uninquiſitive Plebeians 
took it up from Tradition, and were not much concerned for the Arguments; 


on which their Anceſtors believed 1 it; but received it, in Confidence, d that they 
1 K e Reaſons for it. 


= As 


e from the incidental | 


tay tort t of the exquiſite and ſeraphic Felicity of. the Reſu rrection State, be 
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© OHTBPLY Eee © 
2 Late the Rrond Senſe, that a Fature State f taughit more exphicith, ani 

with greater” 1 and Plainneſs in the Goſpel, than before. I readily 

admit it as true; but I think it is not the whole Truth, here intended; not the 
chief or principal Point, to which the Apoſtle referrdee. 
3. Therefore he muſt refer to the Glory and Felicity of the Reſurrectioen 1 
State. This was an Opening of the Proſpect heaven-ward, enlarging and 


1 


amplifying the View into the inviſible World, and ſhewing them a State, 
which (to ſay the leaſt) was lets clearly known before. 
A A careful Peruſal of this valedictory Epiſtle will manifeſt this Point, that 
the Apoſtle chiefly confined himſelf to this Subject, and had it always in his 
— at the immortal Life, brought to light in the Goſpel, was the. Reſur- 
recbon State. In the Exordium of the Epiſtle, he, who was now near his 
own Departure, puts Timatly and the Chriſtian Church in Mind of the pe. 
culiar Buſineſs of his Apoſtolic Work, Ver. 1. Paul an Apoſtle of FEA 
Chriſt, appointed by God, to declare the Promiſe of eternal Life, which * | 
 Chrift had himſelf made before. Here the aged Apoſtle points to his peculiar 
Work, which was to publiſh the Chriſtian Promiſes of a future State, with 
all it's ghorinus Circumſtances; and this not as Curioſity, but as the grand 
Motive to undertake all the Labours of Piety and Chriſtian Duty. Then in 
ver. 6. he puts Timothy in Mind of the Obligation he was under, to exert all 
the eminent Gifts with which he was favoured, ro xapioue 7% Gu, in Diſcharge 
of the great Truſt committed to him, of the Goſpel Miniſtry, which was of 
the ſame Tenor with his own Apoſtolical One. For, ſays St. Paul, God has 
not given us @ Spirit of Timidity, but a Spirit of Fortitude, Love and Pru- 
dence. Be not therefore aſhamed of the Teſtimony of the Lord, ver. 8. For 
we are ſupported by the Power of God, who has /aved. us, i. e. called us to 
Holineſs, by theſe grand Motives, the Hope of immortal Life, or the Glories 
of a Reſurrection State. This, indeed, is not in Confideration of our Works, | 
but in Purſuance of his own Purpoſe of Grace, thro' Chriſt, from the Begin- A 
ning, which is now manifeſted by the Coming of Chriſt. For he has aboliſhed _ 
Death, viz. by his own Reſurrection, as a Predge of the general One, and. 
brought Life immortal to light by the Goſpel. To enforce this Exhortation, St. 
Paul proceeds in his Account of his own Office, as ordained to teach this 
peculiar Doctrine to the Gentiles, ver. 11. and, ſays he, I am not aſhamed | 
of this Doctrine myſelf, being perfwaded that God is able to preſerve my 
Depoſitum, i. e. the Doctrine of a Reſurrection to eternal Life, unto the great 
Day. He adds Chap. ii. 2. Theſe impor tant Things, which thou by beard of 
me, among many Witneſſes, viz, This glorious Chriſtian Doctrine, do thou com- 
mit to faithful Men, who may be able to teach others alſo. A gain, ver. 8. Re- 
member the Doctrine of Chrift's Reſurrection, as it is the Pledge and Pattern 
of ours: For it is a faithful Saying. Ver. 11. If we be dead with him, we 
ſpall alſo live with bim. Further, Verſes 14, 16. Of theſe Things put them in 
Remembrance, and charge them to avoid unprofitable Diſputes, and vain, profane 
— Bablings, 
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Bablings, ubich will encreaſe to more Ungodlineſi., This profane Scepticiſm 
een n ; J een. SQ 
Will eat like a Gangrene. Of this we haye had Inſtances in \Hymeneus and 
Philetus, '20ho, having erred in this particular Point, have peryerted the Faith 
of ſome others, ſaying that the Reſurrection is paſt. already. It ſeems pretty 


clear, from all theſe Paſſages taken together, that the Doctrine of the Reſur- 


rection, in all it's Branches, was one capital and. peculiar Point, which St. 


nſider | 

\ ILY BITE. "> + - Why ; * 9 1 8 E ; > , Br 

m e that they ſhould finally ſhare in the like glorious Event. 

2. There is (Second) another Difficulty, which ſeems to ariſe from the Wl 

APs arguing, in ſeveral Paſſages, 1 Cor. xv. particularly the 1875, 19th, 
MN 


but alſo as there were ſome among them, who denied this grand Peculiarity 
of the Chriſtian Faith, the Reſurrection of the Dead. He, therefore, copi- 
ES | 1 #4 de : © 1k 3 "4 *. 1 A 8 436 #54. „eee 6 
ouſly teaches, in a doctrinal Way, this capital Article of Chriſtianity, and 


then logically confutes the Errors that were broached among them, on this 
2 (48 tk. FL 64 . 4 „ <4 | a. hee} > ; 1 W CL IE ESA C4 F : 
Head. But, for the clearer taking in the Force of his Reaſoning, it will be 
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Death, and had ſeen and converſed with him after his Reſurrection. They 
might not, like the Athenian Philoſophers, 4s xvii. 32. mock at the Re- 


port. And yet they might think it a Thing incredible that God ſhould raiſe the 
Dead in general, Acts, xxvi. 3.— The Ancients inform us, that the Ph:loophers 
eſteemed ĩt impoſſible, that the Dead ſhould be raiſed, whoſe Duſt was ſcat- 


tered in undiſtinguiſhable Atoms, thro' Ten Thouſand Changes, over the 


- 


And further, they thought it incongruous to defire/it, ſince they thought 
the Body to be the Clog and Priſon of the Soul, in which it was incarcerated, 


and as a Sepulchre in which it was half entombed, while alive in the Body.* 


That they were ſuch Chriſtians, I think moſt probable, for the Reaſons fol- 
lowing. (Hirt,) He charges ſome among tbemſelves with denying the general 


Reſurrection even of the Juſt. If Chrift's Reſurrection be preached and ad- 


mitted to be true, How ſay ſome among you, that there is no Reſurrection? ver. 
12. He then argues with them thus, If there be no Reſurrection, then 
ee js not Chriſt riſen; and if Chriſt be not riſen, . then is our Preaching vain, 

ce then is your Faith vain, — then is our Hope vain ; for they, that are dead in 


« Chriſt, are.perifhed.” Now this would be no Argument with Unbelievers 
either Jews or Pagans, who denied the Reſurrection of Cbriſt; and fo all 
that Chriſtians inferred from it; and that the Chriſtian Preaching and Faith 
were vain, they would readily allow, ſo that the Objectors were Chri/tians. 

But, if their Objection was either againſt the Poflibility, or the Expedi- 
ency, of the general Reſurrection, he doth not directly anſwer them; but he 
proves a Reſurrection to have been certain in one Inſtance, by their own Con- 
feſſion, and then the Poſſibility in other Inſtances would follow. As to the 
Expediency of the Reſurrection, or Deſirableneſs of being freed from the 


Body as a Clog, a Priſon or a Sepulchre, tho' doubtleſs it ſhould be allowed 


by Chriſtians, that God was the only Judge what State was beſt for us, yet 


the Apoſtle ſeems to anſwer all that could be urged on that Head, by his de- 
ſcribing a Reſurrection-Body, in Compariſon with this mortal One. It is in 
anſwer to that Queſtion with what Body do they come? ver. 3 5. Tho he 


rebukes their fooliſh Curioſity, yet he replies, it is nat an animal, inglorious, 
corruptible, but a ſpiritual, .glorious, incorruptible, or immortal Body, in 
Ver. 42, 43, 44. and ſo might be no Impediment to the Soul, in it's Ope- 
rations ——But further, as to theſe Paſſages, if Chriſt be not raiſed, then 


thoſe, who are dead in Chriſt, are periſhed; if we have our Hope in Chrift in 


this Life only, We are of all Men moſt miſerable 8 — It muſt be obſerved that 
the Apoſtle doth not argue thus, That if Chriſt be not raiſed, then there is no 


rection State, i. e. no glorious heavenly State, ſuch as Chriſtians are inſtructed 


to expect and hope for. If Chriſt's Reſurrection was an Impoſture, then 
— Ba there 


 * Grove's Sermon, Vol. III. p. 388. 


future ſeparate State, but thus, if Chriſt be not raiſed, then there is no Reſur- 


Adam. 
other alſo, according to the manifeſt ConneQiongbetween them. 
by Man came Death, 
Dead. As in Adam all die, ſo in Ch RIS H all be made alive. 
came to appear, | that all, that was loſt by Adam, was to be finally reſtored by 
Chriſt ; and that Life was to take Place in the fame Extent, that Death had 
It was now made manifeſt, not only that Man might be capa- 
ble of ſome Share in God's Favour after Death, which might have been ga- 
en before, from thoſe original Revelations, in the firſt Period of Prophe- 

; but alſo, that there ſhould be a final Revival to ſuch a Life, as they 
that of a Re- union to their Bodies. 
concur with my learned Friend Mr. Taylor; x From this Place we cannot 
6 conclude, that any other Evil, or Death, came upon Mankind, in Con- 
e ſequence of Adam's firſt Tranſgreſſion, beſides that Death, from which 
. Mankind ſhall be delivered at the Reſurrection; Woateuer that Death be.” 
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chere was not a Pledg e Hired of our Refatre@doni, aber Sieach tha 1 was, 


andi if he did riſe again, he could not be the Firſt fruits, if ' there was to be 
no following Harveſt ; he could not be the Fir/t-born from the dead, if there 
were to be no other, Childten of the Reſurrection, as we always preach, "Gl. 
i. 18. And if it be fo, then thoſe who are dead in the Defence or Profeſſion 


of the Chriſtian Faith, are 0% comparatively, that is, are great Loſers by all 
their Sufferings for Chriſtianity. . They could then have no other Hopes, as 
to a future State, but thoſe common ones, which other Men thought they 
had; whereas Chriſtians had the 


State, by which they were animated in all their Chriſtian Sufferings. 


peculiar Hopes of the glorious Reſurrection 


He doth 


not here alledge, that all, who were Strangers to the Doctrine of the Reſur- 


rection, were periſhed, Patriarchs, 


Jews, or even Pagans; but that Chriſtians, 


who, by the Tenor of the Goſpel-preaching, were raiſed to theſe peculiar Hopes, 


were hf, as to all theſe Ho 


, If there was no Reſurrection. 
were, in very ſtrong Propriety, if all theſe heavenly Hopes muſt vaniſh. 
4. As, in the Progreſs of Prophecy, 


explicit Account of the Nature of it, and ſome glorious Circumſtances of that 


State, in the Reſurrection of the Body. 
to light in the Goſpel.— In this Chapter, St. Paul takes up the Subject from 
the Beginning, to ſet the whole Doctrine of the Loſs and Repai 
and'Chrift, in one View, and to open, as it were, the Rationale of ro: Doc- 
trine of the Reſurrection ; ſhewing it to be the Cure of an Evil brought in by 
He takes Occaſion, from ſpeaking of one, to ſpeak fully of the 


21, 22. Siner 


done before. 


* 


Tas had been entirely 40%, 


: „ Seride Doctr. of Original Sin. P. 25. 


Life and Immortality were brought 


r, by Adam 


1 Cor. xv. 
by Man came glſo the Reſurrection of the 
It now 


I entirely 


To 


And 1% "ey 


if the Benefits God deſigned to impart 
to the World, by. his Son, were gradually diſcloſed, fo in the Fulneſs of 
Time, ſome, perhaps, unſuſpected Secrets of divine Love ſhone forth, con- 
cerning a future State; which Chriſt himſelf was both to teach and exemplify. = 
This was not, indeed ſo much as to the Being of a future State, as a more 
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Io eſtabliſh the Chriſtian Hopes in this glorious Event, St. Paul lays down 
this Foſition, as One. 


ed by thoſe, againſt whom he argueth. . Now is Chriſt 
riſen from the Dead, and become the Firft-fruits of them that ſept. The Fir/t- 
fruits of a glorious following Harveſt; the Pledge and Pattern, in his own. 
Perſon, of the general Reſurrection. Thus Mr. Taylor explains it, p. 23. 
and, as I think, very juſtly,” © er i ORE ee e 
Adam and Chriſt are here compared. Adam was made in the Image of 
God ; and yet, ashe ſinned, ſo he died; and was exhibited as an Inſtance 
and Pattern of dying; and tho' Chriſt was the Brightneſs of his Father's 
Ghry, and the expreſs Image of bis Perſon, and abſolutely ſinloſs, yet he died 
as our Mediator and Redeemer, ſurely agreeable to the Pattern of Adam's dy- 
ing. But can we think, that the divine Logos died in ſuch a Senſe, as to become 
an unconſcious, inſenſible, unactive Being, while the Body was in the Grave? 
Chriſt was alſo the Fir/t-fruits, the Pledge and Pattern of the Reſurrection, 
as Adam was of dying; but could Chriſt be an Inſtance or Pattern of the Re- 
union of the Body to an unconſcious, inſenſible, unactive Spirit, when this 
Re- union was to the divine Logos? It ſeems very harſh to ſuppoſe it. Our 
Lord's Reſurrection was therefore an Inſtance and Pattern and Firſt-fruits of 
a Re- union of a Body to a Mind exiſting after Death, and hefore that Re- union, 
in a ſeparate State of unextinguiſhed Conſciouſneſs, and then there is nothing 
harſh or difficult in the Poctrine. 1 ; 7 


III. I further add, that an Union to a Body may be reaſonably ſuppoſed the 
moſt natural State of Perfection for a human Soul. This will appear highly 
probable, if we conſider, the Condition in which it was created at firſt. The 
intermediate State of it's Separation from the Body. And the State, to which, 

by Cbriſt, we are finally to be reſtore. e 


1. If we conſider the Condition, in which God placed the human Soul, 
immediately upon it's Creation ; we find it was in an embodied State. God 
made Man's Body of the Duſt of the Ground, and then breathed into his 
Noſtrils the Breath of Life, and he became a /iving Soul, bearing the Stamp 
and Impreſſion of God's Image; and God pronounced this Part of his Work, as 
well as the reſt, very good. The thinking Being was ſo united to the exquiſite, 
bodily Machine, which God had prepared for it, that it was a fit Inſtrument 
for the Soul to make uſe of, in all the Operations at that Time neceſſary; 
and, by Virtue of that amazing, tho' inexplicable Connection, the Body be- 
came a Mean of Perception, as to every Pleaſure, which the Soul had any need 
of, for true Happineſs. An excellent Author ſpeaks fully to this Point, as 
follows: * From Revelation, we know this was the original or primitive 
** State of the Soul; nor can we prove it's Pre-exiſtence, from Reaſon; and, 


7 lince this was it's firſt Manner of Exiftence, I mean embodied, and 
vs will be it's Ja, we have ſufficient Ground to conclude, that there is 


ſomewhat in the Nature of a human Soul, which requires it's being cloath- 
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« ed with Matter, in order to it's exerting all it's Powers tothe greateſt Ad- 
* vantage, and enjoying it's entire Happineſs. That is, in ſhort, that it may 
te be in it's e State,” And the fame learned Author goes on, “ 1 
d expreſs. myſelf thus, becauſe I do not imagine the Soul is fo dependent on 
the Body, as not to be able to think and act at all without it's Aſſiſtance, 
*Tis paſt Doubt with me, both by Evidence from Reaſon and Scripture, 
that the Soul doth not fleep away all the Time, betwixt Death and the 
« Reſurrection ; but hath the Uſe of it's Faculties, in it's ſeparate State; and 
more free and enlarged too, than in this groſs terreſtrial Body, and is either 
« happy, or miſerable, according to it's prevailing Temper and Character, at 
the Time of it's leaving the Body. However, ſays be, till this doth not . 
der, but the moſt perfect State of the human Soul may be, Union with a 
Body, fitted up for it, and n ſuited to it's Nature, and Operations, 
eas it ebend be“ x 
Again, (Secondiy) as to the State of the Soul, in it's Sejniration from the 
Body; this was not an Improvement of it's Condition. This Alteration was 
brought on by Sin, and was inflicted on the Tranſgreſſors, under the Notion: 
of Evil, even exprefily, as a Puniſhment, upon the Forfeiture of a Privi- 
lege; from whence we muſt conclude that the former State of Union to the 
Body, was a better State than the Diſ-union, which was threatened. Sin in- 
troduced Death, or the Separation of Soul and Body; this Separation was 
properly Suffering ; ; and therefore it muſt clearly follow that the human Soul 
was reduced to a Manner of exiſting, leſs perfect, than that in which God 
placed it, immediately after it's Creation. The State of In was em- 
bodied, the State of Guilt was diſembodied. We ſee then, that the Notion, 
which prevailed among the Philoſophers, was far from being a juſt One, that 
the Body, in it's proper Nature, is the Priſon of the Soul; — it was owing 
to their Ignorance of the original and primitive State of Mankind. Celſus s 
Remark, on the Chriſtian Doctrine of the Reſurrection, was neither Wit, 
nor Reaſoning, but meer injudicious Rant, viz. © The Hope of the Reſur- 
©. reCtion of the Fleſh is the Hope of Worms; a filthy, an abominable, an 
„ jmpoſſible Thing, which God neither il, nor can do.” f 
Indeed, as the Body is now a Sink of Diſeaſes, and the Seat of Pains, va- 
rious and exquiſite, — of numberleſs Wants, which may often encumber 
and embarraſs the Mind, in it's Operations, this mi ght lead them into that 
Opinion. But we, who know by Revelation, what 15 was at firſt, and how 
this Change was introduced, may apprehend Adam s Condition in Innocency 
to have been altogether as good and happy, as that of ſeparate Spirits before 
the Reſurrection; and yet at the ſame Time, may readily allow that the ſe- 
parate State of the Saints may unſpeakably tranſcend their Life in this World, 
in a pained diſeaſed Body, ſurrounded with an Army of Sorrows, Afflictions, 


and Temptations without, and — and entangling Propenſities 
within. 


ER Rs —— If 
* Ice Grove's Serm. Vol. III. p. 389. 1 Spencer, Orig. Lib. v. p. 240. 
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HET REEIGIOUS. 61 
If we (Thirdh) conſider the State to which by Chriſt we are finally to be 
reſtored; this muſt demonſtrate that an embodied State, or an Union to ſome 
Kind of material Organs, is the moſt perfect Manner of Exiſtence: for a hu- 
man Soul. If there are other Spixits of ſuch a Nature as hot to require this 
Nexus with Matter, in order to the Perfection of their Operations and their 
Happineſs, yet the paſt and future Dealings of the all- wiſe God with Man- 
kind, ſhew that the human Soul is of ſuch a Nature, as to requite this Alli- 
ance with Matter, for the Perfection of it's Operations and 'Enjoyments. 
God made us for this Union at firſt, the Separation was inflicted as a Puniſh- 
ment, and the reſtoring this Union again, is the moſt ſtu pendous Inſtance of 
divine Love in Chriſt. No it is not conſiſtent with our honourable Notions 
of the Deity, to ſuppoſe that he would eſtabliſh ſo wonderful a Nexus, be- 
twixt Matter and Spirit at firſt, or fo aſtoniſhingly repair it again, unleſs it were 
neceſſary, or the very beſt for us upon the whole. May we not then conclude 
that Union to Body is the moſt perfect State for the Souls of Men, and the 
grand dxun of human Excellence? LISLE GG. Ot) nenen 
Thus the Hiſtory of Man's Loſs, by the Fall, is connected with the Pro- 
phecy of his complete Recovery and Reſtoration by the Reſurrection; where- 
by we have ſet before us, in one View, the two diſtant Extremes of all God's 
Diſpenſations towards our Nature. | N eee: 


AM now to conſider the Means of the Conveyance of this Knowledge 
1 from Adam, who was in the firſt Poſſeſſion of it, to the End of the An- 
tediluvian World. „ N Book 
I have explained at large the Materials of their Religious Knowledge, as to 
the Facts they had to reaſon from, and the Syſtem of the Patriarchal Religion, 
which they might deduce from theſe Premiſes. 1 rt 
As to the Conveyance of this Knowledge downward ;. all the Antediluvian 
Patriarchs, could eaſily attain a ſufficient Acquaintance with all the original 
mo 3 Tradition from Adam, who was an Eye and Ear- wit- 
&{ of them. ; A 


— 


race Doubts that can ariſe on this Subject muſt be ſome of theſe 
O Owing: | 5 | 8 128 deat. | Ay 

Either, (I.) That Adam would not communicate this Knowledge to his 
Children. Or, (2.) That they would drop it afterwards, and not impart it 
to their Children, or to each other. Or, (3.) That they would corrupt it and 
deprave it with Fable. So that it would be loſt before the Deluge came. 
5 rey ' | Et I. A 


62 HISTORY of ksenrises, 


od of leuft die pw Nine r e ein : bündeln 11 


ord; As to the firſt of thei * Doubts, that Slam. wou uld not communicate 
4his original Knowledge to bis Children; there can ie F oundation for 
chat ee, in the Naum of Things. * | 12 
An e 1 hand als atoved: that them are dads: common Arina ple oy Par 
| Lions of human Nature, which do actually prevail among all Mankind, in- 
clining them to impart their Knowledge to each other. But there is parti 
cularly a natural Affection in Parents towards their Offspring, which con- 
ſtrains them to inſtruct their Children in whatever they apprehend to be good 
and uſeful for them. And there can be no Reaſon aſſigned to opel that 
our firſt Parents were deficient in natural Affections. . 
Again; all Parents have, in general, nearly an equal Tenderneſs and Aﬀec- 
gion, for all their Children alike, in their Infancy. - And from this common 
Principle of human Nature, all the Children of our firſt Parents would have 
an equal Care taken of them in their Education. 80 that there would be no 
great Difference in the Knowtedge of the ſeveral younger Generations, except 
what might ariſe from the Difference of their own Parts and Diligence, their 
Capacity and Application for their ſeveral ines 1 fee No. Ground | 
to . them of Partiality. | 
. We have no Ground to imagine that our firſt Parents could 1 
Things ſo exceeding remarkable, as thoſe Events were, upon which their 
Sentiments about Religion were founded. We fihd no Inſtances: among their 
Poſterity, of Perſons, with a Soundneſs of Mind, forgetting their own chief 
Affairs and Tranſactions, either as to their Doings or Sufferings. Such as their 
building a City or Houſe; their Change of their Country, either by Compul- 
fion or Choice ; their getting, or inheriting, or loſing an Eſtate ; their Mar- 
riages, or their Families. 80 that, by Parity of Reaſon, Adam could not forget 
his Innocency or his Fall, his being in Paradiſe, or his Expulſion from it; 
the Reaſons of that Change, or the Conſequences „ 

The Care of educating Children would come on ſo ſoon after the Events, 
that they muſt all of them have been very recent, and therefore very perfect 
in their + pra Our firſt Parents being created in a State of Maturity, it 
1s rational to ſuppoſe that they would ſoon have Children, who would have 
an Education beſtowed on them, as ſoon as they were capable of it. 

Cain, in the Courſe of Nature, might be capable of Inſtruction in a few 
Years after his Birth, which could not probably be many Years after their be- 
ing placed in, and their Expulſion from Paradiſe ; therefore they could not 
forget all theſe Things, during the Education of their firſt Children. 
I own indeed, that, when their youngeſt Children were to be educated, the 
original Facts would be at a conſiderable Diſtance in Point of Time; but, as” 
we may reaſonably ſuppoſe that they had an egual Aﬀection for all their Chil- 
dren, ſo they would be conſtantly repeating theſe original Facts to every Child 
in i's Education ; and this conſtant Repetition of them, as their Infant Off- 
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ſpring ſt608/in need of it, would preſerve them "freſh in their own Memories 


to the laſt, and make them familiar to all their Children. If we ſuppoſe Adam 
to have had Children to 600, or 700 Years of Age, I do not perceive any 


Thing unnatural in the Suppoſition, at that Seaſon of exttaordinay Longevity. 


Noah had certainly three Sons after he was goo Years old;; and why might 
not Adam have Children to 6, or 700, which was not much above two Thirds 
of his Life-time, which is no unnatural Proportion to the Length of our 


Lives, in any Age, for having Children, If 70 be reckoned now the ordi- 
nary Life of Man, 463 Years will be two Thirds of that Life, and moſt 
| healthy Perfons have Children at the Age of 46, therefore Adam might 


at 700. VPC 
Now this continued Courſe of Education would keep the original Facts 
freſh in the Memory of our firſt Parents to the laſt; and ſo thoſe Children, 


which were born when Adam was 6, or 700 Years old; would have much 
the ſame Sort of Education as Cain, Abel or Seth. MY ao: 001 


II. Another Queſtion may ariſe, viz. whether Adam's Poſterity would not 
be like to drop this Knowledge, when they had received it from him ? But 
I think there is little Ground to fear this Inconvenience, at leaſt for a conſi- 
derable Time. eee OUID 21 i Ut 7] 


1. I have proved under a former Head, that there is a natural Diſpoſition 
in Mankind, which inclines all Men to a mutual Communication, and which 
impels them both to ſeek and to give Pleaſure, in this Method of Diſcourſe 
and Converſation, and in mutually gratifying a Curioſity common to all. 


That, in which all Parties have a Pleaſure, will not be like to be dropped 


by any, till ſomething, which affords each a greater Pleaſure, ſucceeds in it's 
Place. = n 4 e e 

From this general Principle of our Nature we may then conclude, that 
Adam's Poſterity would be inclined from the Beginning, to entertain each 
other with ſuch Knowledge as they had. We find this-ſociable Temper pre- 


voailing in ou. own Days, and cannot reaſonably doubt but it prevailed in thoſe 


more early Ones. 


2. The World was fo young, when Cain, Abel, and thoſe, who were 
born neareſt to them, became capable of Converſation, that they could have 
little elſe to converſe about, beſides thoſe original Events. If they converſed 
with their Parents, it would be natural to ſpeak of ſuch Things as they knew; 
or further to enquire into Things unknown, for more Information; but hee 
Things muſt be the Theme and Subject till, If they had a Taſte parallel to 
an hiſtorical One, they had no paſt Events to diſcourſe of, but the Creation, 
the State of Innocency, the Fall, the Expulſion from Paradiſe, and the like. 
If they would talk ph:Joſophically, theſe Things muſt ſtill be the Subject of their 
Examination, the Nature of the Heavens or the Earth, the Nature and 
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© uf they r with each other, 'Coin-and- Abel, or with their 1 
thers ahd Siſters, in the Dawn of Reaſon, or with their own Wives and 
Children, in the firſt Marriages; there muſt be ſuch a Scarcity of other dub- 
jects, that a 
tion on e and it's Delights, the Maia of the common World, 
into which they were driven; the fatal Arts of the great Deceiver, and the 
fad Conſequences of his Succeſs. And, probably, the heavenly | Guard, at 
the Gates of Paradiſe, would be viſible to them, which would be a conſtant: 


ſenſible Memorial, and awful Proof of the Truth of the Fun Hiſtory 


of looking, boſons them, and prying 
into Futurity, all the Conjectures which they could make, about future 


of the Fall, to all who ſettled near it. 
If they ſhould: fall into the Temper 


Events, as to what ſhould be like to befal them in their greateſt Concerns, 
muſt be founded on the firſt Prophecies; ſuch as the Certainty of their own 
Death, the Victory of the Seed of the Woman over the Serpent, the Barren- 
neſs of. the Sound, .and the laborious Tillage of it, to which they were 
condemned. IT 


Inveſtigation of future Events, but theſe Intimations, which were. given them 
after the Fall. 


eat paſt, preſent, or to come. 


3. When theſe great Events, which were almoſt all they, had to talk of. | 


99 to be the frequent Subjects of Converſation, among the Brothers and 
-Siſters of the firſt Family, they could not commonly be mentioned without 


various Obſervations and "Reflections upon them ; . would ariſe Variety of 


Reaſoning about them, according to the different Genius and Temper of the 
Speakers. Perhaps Cain and Abel might make different Obſervations on theſe 
Facts. But then the repeating Facts would make them more and more fami- 
liar; and Converſation might renew in their Memories, thoſe Doctrines 


and Inſtructions which Adam had inculcated in the Courſe of their Edu- 4 


cation. a 

4. Every Sabbath, which they may be ſuppoſed to celebrate in it's weekly 
Return; every Sacrifice which was offered, and every other publick Act of 
Religion, would naturally tend to refreſh their Memories with-a Senſe of the 
Grounds and Reaſons of thoſe Solemnities. Theſe were ftriking Things, 


and could not but ſet them upon thinking; they would both excite them o 


Meditations on Things known, and ſtir them up to new Enquiries. 


If we may then ſuppoſe that Mankind, at that Time, were no worſe than they. 
- commonly are now, this Stock of. Knowledge, which they had by their Edu- 


cation, could not be loſt ; but on the contrary would be daily augmenting and 


— by their own Reaſoning and Converſation upon it; and their 
uniting 


or 
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could. hardly paſs for many Years, without) ſome Converſa- 


ey had nothing to guide them in this Kind of Bata or 


So that theſe original Diſcoveries muſt be the Subject of their 
various Conferences in every View, Hiſtorical, Te, or Oeccnomi- : 
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EFEL T RELIGIOUS 55 
.unitiog, in religious Duties, eſpecially while the Eye witneſſes of the original 
Facts were among them. Tho ſome might be careleſs then, as ſome are 
: now, others might be careful, inquiſitive and ſtudious then, as We find it no W. 
If Cain might be careleſs in his Enquiries, or looſe in his Remarks, Abel was 
à Perſon of a different Character, ſerious in both. And, when they had 
ſo few Materials of Knowledge, either to meditate Or diſcourſe upon, thoſe 
few would be eaſily preſerved from Curioſity, even hen they were not taken 


E Care of, from a religious Principle. There are many Perſons, in every Age, 


who are not religious, who yet treaſure up a large Stock of Religious Know- 

ledge ; and Parents, who do not reverence Religion themſelves, are frequently 
obſerved to defire that their Children ſhould: be acquainted with it. 

So that, by the Joint: Influence of the Principle of Religion, and that of 
Curioſity, the original Truths, both as to Facts and Doctrines, would very 


probably be preſerved. And all the Diſputes, which might ariſe about the 


_ Dotrines or Inferences from the Facts, would fix the Facts deeper in their 
Po 


Memories, and be apt to make the Doctrines or Articles of their Faith more 
familiar to them. And any Incredulity, as to the Facts, might be eaſily de- 
cided by an Appeal to our firſt Parents, CC 


III. A third Queſtion may be raiſed, Whether theſe original Facts 
e and Doctrines would not ſoon be corrupted by Fables; and fo the Patri- 


* 6reval Religion br eig lot · 


Io this Difficulty I reply, That it ſeems almoſt impoſſible that ſuch a 
Corruption ſhould generally prevail, before the Flood ; and that therefore the 
Patriarchal Religion would be maintained by Tradition, pretty perfect to that 
Time, 1. e. as to the Knowledge of it. „ 
I. They lived to ſo great an Age, that there could be very little Danger of 
2 conſiderable Miſrepreſentations of the Facts taking Place, before the 
—_ IG Fo TS Bog + 95 
_ © Ourfirſt Parents themſelves. might probably have Children till the ſixth or 
ſeventh hundred Vear of their Age. And therefore there might be young 
Perſons educated in the Knowled ge of the genuine, original Truths, by the 
Eye and Ear- witneſſes of them, thro' fix or ſeven Centuries, ſome of which 


might be alive to'the very iTime ab-.the Deluge; i 2 oy fnono tf 7 
2. Again; if any conſiderable Miſtakes, or Corruptions, had crept into 
3 the Hiſtory of theſe original Events, our firſt Parents were alive, to be ap- 
weed to, for rectifying them, for near 1009 Years. So that all, that lived 
ay thing near the Place of Adam's Reſidence, might have frequently renew 
ed Informations of the original Truths. It may be further obſerved, that 
Seth might have Children educated by him till the ninth Century, and every 
ſucceeding Patriarch, except Enoch, might have till · young Perſons educated 
by themſelves, almoſt thro' every Age of the Antediluvian World; — 
N wou 


66 2332 RT of böte, Mn 
would be alt mixing with thoſe of more profligate Edubation, and fo 


_—_ would be like to keep the Primitive Truths, pretty entire, notwithſtanding 
ae Endeavours of the other to n e them, Wy Negligence 
4 n COIN 
i As to the Dockines Suh ded upon, or ldferred Gon: thoſe Fact, any 
wales of common Capacity might be them all himſelf, could they have 
been loſt; Which however it is by no Meahs reaſonable to ſuppoſe,” while MM 
Alam himſeif was alive, and thoſe Children Who were educated by him; Bl 
and ſome of the younger de hom "roll be alive to the very Year of the "—_— 9 
as we before remarked. 85 5 : 8 
4. But, if it is Kirther « objedted dere. that the”, according to this Account, 1 
it may be allowed. that they might, if they would, have 7 N 1 theſe 'ori- 
ginal Truths-and Dottrines, Jet 1 70 was fo wicked, that * not n 
bey 4<voitd doit. | 
To this ObjeRion I teply, ' That truny af the Nature which are men- 
tioned by Moſes, Were eminent! y good Men, as Abel, and Enoch, and Noah. 
And we have no Occaſion to carry it any further than the good Men, particu- | 
larly Noah, who was the Monitor of the old World, and the Fountain of the 
3 to the new one. The good Men would cultivate this Kind of Know- 
ge, and the bad night do it if they would. | 
| . there are now, and (no doubt) in parallel cum hett always 
Nera many bad Men, with a ſufficient Kali] of Religion. Theſe 
original Facts were ſo few, and moſt of the Inferences from them ſo plain, 
that they could not well be ignorunt of them, and yet it might be no more 


oo 
* 


chan barten Speculation; - Men's Luſts haye often been tod har for their _ =p 
Vickions in 1 Age and yet * have had thoſe fee Convidtions. 2 


; On what 17 ie clear, as 10 the Line : Su aalen, of 


AN gs I g the Patriarchs. 


I Proceed now to con 50 a racy e e 
veyanoe of wenne from Adam to Noah, by the Hebrew Antiquar, 
Moſes. 01 2 3 31" 4 SEO 
It is plain by che ee an Gen. v. that all the Antalitorian Patriarchs | 
mentioned by Moſes," were arrived at Manhood, _ Noab, and [os haps 
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From this Table it is obvious, that all the intermediate Patriarchs, betwixt 
Adam and Noah, lived ſo long with each of them, that Adam could not be 
too old, nor Neab too young to impart or to receive the Informations concern- 


„ 


* 


ing the primitive State of human Natuertt . 


Metbuſelab lived with Adam, many Years after he himſelf was at full! 
turity, ſo as to be capable of making judicious Enquiries; and many Years be- 
fore Adam could be ſuppoſed to be decayed by Years, ſo that Adam could be 


Capable of giving judicious Anſwers, with all proper Acuteneſs and Perfec- 
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fob f b. 5% tothe Euqu ies of Merbuf6lab, And he lived: RY | 
with Nach 10 That he could communicate alt he got from Adam. 
. Fared;and Mabalaleel lived both with Adam and Noah, in each of their 
| Pine and Vigour of Nature, Judgment and Memory ; with all the Ad- 
vantages of perfect Contemporaries with both. Adam was in all his Vigour 
to inſtru and relate, and Noah in a full Maturity and Prime of Reaſon to 
take 1 in, whatever related and taught as from Adam 
© But then further, they were not only: Contemporaries, ſo as that all of them 
lived together; but- they were near Relations, Fathers and Sons, thro' the 
whole Succeſſion; fo that they muſt every one of them greatly intereſt them- 
| ſelves in this important Story, Which each of them had from their own 
_ 8841 5 
; it ſeems to me that the Mp pſaic Line hom Seth to Maß was chief 
| he if not wholly, by the eldeſt Sons, who might ſettle near the Place of 
Adam's ordinary Reſidence, and ſo might, each of them, enjoy a frequent 
and free Converſation with him, to the Day of his Death; and with each 
other, as long as they ſeverally lived 8 5 
This View of the regular Series of Succeſſion in the ancient Patriarchs, who 
by-their: Longevity were all a Sort of Contemporaries, and by their being ſuch | 
near Relations, might, probably, have a Vicinity: of Habitation, will greatly: 
illuſtrate the Perfection of their 118 of all l Things, from the Begin- 
ning of the World. 
I he original Facts muſt deſcend to > act even to Noah himſelf, unadul- 
terated with Fable. And, if any Errors mixed with the Truths as to the 
Doctrines and Opinions deduced from theſe Facts, they all had their o.] 
Reaſon to make uſe of, for Detection of thoſe Errors, and the Confutation 
2 the Fallacies, which ill deſigning Men might make uſe. of, in their 
„ ee 
There might, no doubt, be Perſons of Latindingey, Sceptical Prindples then, 
as well as now. Objectors to the Revelations made to Adam, as well as thoſe 
made to Moſes or Paul. But they could have no great Succeſs againſt thoſe nel 
Believers, who heard all that they believed, which themſelves did not tee, 8 
from Adam, who did ſee and hear, and feel alk he reported. 
| OVpon the whole then, there muſt have been, through all the Antediluvian 
Ages, tho? I do not ſay that there was in all Places, a Competency of Religious 
Knowledge, to have guided and excited them to the Practice of all genuine 
Piety, and ſubſtantial, ſolid Virtue. That there might be ſo, the Courſe of 
this Argument proves; and that there was ſo, at leaſt in ſome pn Malls 
own Preaching and Practice was a Demonſtration. N FIC 
Ma, even after the Fall, was a noble Creature. And, wit ſuch Encou- 
ragements and Helps as God graciouſly afforded him, fuch a Syſtem of Articles 
of Faith, ſuch a Ritual of Worſhip and Directory of Devotion, and ſuch a maſ- 
culine Plan of Morals, as might have been gathered out of all theſe = ; 
they 
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they r a might have maintained not only a great Decorum, but a WET 56 
Courſe of rational Piety and true Goodneſs. God did nat, in all this 128125 
leave dimſelf n Sc. „ e e ee 
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TA M not ſenſible of any. or Objeaion Wo 54 this Account I iſe 
given of the Perfection of Tradition in the firſt World, ap. what may 
be made to the Calculations of "Time. 

Here it may be alledged, 1. That it was not. computed by Yeirs of ſuch 
Dimenſions as are now made uſe. of, i. e. by folar Years, meaſured by an an- 
nual Revolution of Log n e 2. "That if it be * chen the A Hif- 
_ is incredible, 


I. As to the firſt ObjeRion, I offer the following Reply, vi. That all 

the common Diviſions of Time are plainly ſet down and enumerated, as 
Things well: known, when the Duration of the general 2 40 was calcu- 
lated, from the e of ĩt to the End. 


In this ſhort and only genuine Hiſtory of the Deluge, we have Apen Men- 
tion of Days, Months and Vears. 1 tho Weeks are not named, yet the 
Diſtinction of the Period of ſeven Days is as expreſsly mentioned as any of the 
2 as if that had been a remarkable Period alſo, as well me as the 
other. 

It is I think obvious, that all theſe Meaſares of Time, except. one, were 
taken from the apparent Motions of the heavenly Bodies. The diurnal, a 
parent Reyolution of the Sun, was the Meafure of a Day and Night. The 
lunar Revolution was the Ori ginal of diſtinguiſhing Time into Months. The 
annual ſolar Revolution was fe Occaſion of diſtinguiſhing Time into Years: 
And tho' they might take the Phaſes of the Moon, for the Ground of divid- 
ing a Month into four Weeks, yet it ſeems the moſt probable that the Di- 
ſtinction of Time into Weeks might be owing to the Inſtitution of the an 
bath, or ſeventh ſucceſſive Day, for pious Reſt, ' 

All theſe Aſtronomical Foundations. for diſtinguiſhing Time, they bad te to 
direct them very early. That of a Week they had by Revelation, that of a. 
Month by the Motion of the Moon, and that of a Year, after the End of 
the firſt Year of the World; or firſt ſolar annual Revolution, by that Motion 
of the Sun. And tho' they might not be ſufficiently apprized of the Cer- 

_ tainty and Regularity of the ſolar Year, and it 8 u Dimenſions at firſt, 
2 yet, 


”_ t 6 a er kunt an, 
ks ments, the could not be * 58 e Lok. after a few annu 


cyalutiong. un tos; wn 
1 acknowledg 4 Adeed, chat it is very, probable, that, 90 „. e che 
Knowledge of MN exact Dimenſions of the Lives of the Antediluvian Patri- 
archs from Revelation, (ſince it cannot be well conceived how Records could 
be kept of thoſe different Lengths of their Lives before writing ſo perfe&ly)# 
yet it is highly probable that they made uſe of theſe ſeveral Motions, by which 


to compute and calculate Time, and had them PRHY, regylar in their own 
Days. 


1. Moſes in the Hiſtory of the Creation, tells us, that God expreſily de- 
clared 'theſer ſpecial Uſes of the heavenly Luminaries amoi g others. Gen. i. 
14 Aud Gad ſaid let there be Ligbis in the Firmament of Heaven, to divide 
the Day from the N ight, 20 let them be T* Pw! ne for Seajons, and for 
Days and\Vears.” ' 

Now, as I dul that a an | Hiſtory of. the Oredtion was given to Ae, as 
full at teaſt as that which is given to s in the Book of Genefis;- becauſe it 
was as neceſſary that he ſhould know that great Tranſaction, as that ave ſhould 
know it; and impoſſible that he ſhould find it out, by any Sagacity of his 
own, any more than ws ſhould find it out by ours. 1 ſay, on theſe Conſider- 
ations, it is hkely that he had a Hiſtory of the Creation; and if ſo, he was 
Revelation, or by angelic Miniſtry, informed of this particular End and Uſe 
of the heavenly Bodies, and their Motions, and therefore would: ſet him- 
ſelf to make this uſe of them, to meaſure and compute the Succeſſion of Time 

by them. The Meaſure of a Day and Month was eaſy ; and that of a Year, 
= 1 annual Revolution of the Sun, would in ſome Vears, become eaſy 
The ſeveral Patriarchs lived probably, pretty much in one Place, for 

i | kpom Cain built a City for his Reſidence. Gen. iv. 16, 17. And, as the 

Patriarchs from Seth to Neab, were probably moſt of them the eldeſt Sons, fo 
they lived in the ſame. Country, and could not but remark where the Sun ap- 
kan in the longeſt, and where in the ſhorteſt Day ; and whereabout 
Equinoxes; if there was an ecliptic Motion, then it is plain they might have 
a Ground Obſervation of theſe Appearances, if they had not an aſtronomical | 
one. Thoſe who know: mountainous Countries, can tell very near, behind 
what Mountain the Sun riſes, on the longeſt Day, and which on the ſhorteſt, 
by annual Obſervations. 

2. Again, the Return of the 38 would indicate Gen of a regular 
Succeſſion of Spring, Summer, Autumn and Winter. They would find that 
Ping always came before Autumn, in certain regular ' bande” , and that it 


* God promiſed 120 Yea 3 of e oy Joubtleſs Mah could compute that Time, 
Gen, vi. 3. And as to the Length of the Lives of the Poſtdiluvian Fathers, it could be known 
to Moſes no other-Way ; ſince ey were all alive long after the Diſperſion, and probably never 
ſawiany of 'Peleg's Line, from whom Abraham deſcended afterwards. So that the Account of 
the Time of their Death, could be no Part of the Tradition, in the Ae Family. 


HEI RELIGIOUS. Ws 


depended on the Motions. of the Sun, and that theſe came every Year, always 
as the Sun roſe about, or near, ſuch a Mountain, or remarkable Place, in 
their own View, at at the Places where they live. 

A learned Author * ſpeaks fully to this Purpoſe, ** The Moon: as perform 
« ing her Revolutions more frequently than the Sun, offered Mankind the 
« firſt Method of Computation. But as it muſt be very ſoon obſerved, that 
« theſe lunar Years, came about too often, to be of any great Service in aſ- 

« certaining the larger Portions of Duration, and in diſtinguiſhing the vari- 
* cus Seaſons of Summer and Winter, Spring and Autumn, a little Reflection 
« would ſoon lead them te Jook out for a longer and more comprehenſive 
« Meaſure of Time. Nor was it poſſible for them long to be at a Loſs or 
« Difficulty in this Reſpect, when the great Luminary, that was continually 
* rolling over their Heads, fo vifibly offered itſelf to their Notice for this 
« Purpoſe. He goes on. 1 the Revolution of the Sun from the longeſt 
_ © ſhorteſt Day, till it returned again to the ſame Point, or Tropic, was 

the moſt obvious and remarkable Object of their Senſes, and muſt be their 
* conſtant Guide and Monitor in improving, ſowing, and planting, Nature 
* itſelf muſt dictate to them to obſerve the Number of Days and Nights, 
“ and even the lunar Years, or Moons, themſelves, that were included with- 
« in that greater Period, or Revolution. And, as this might be done by 
« every Shepherd, or Huſbandman, without the leaſt Help of Aſtronomy, or 
Knowledge of the heavenly Signs, it is impoſſible but that their Intereſt as 
« well as Guriofity mult prompt them to it; it is impoſſible but the true 

Quantity of the Year muſt have been nearly now, even in the moſt 
* early Ages of Mankind,” ' 

3. But fürther; there are Computations of all their Times! in 1 little Periods, 
which could not burden their Memories. Can we think that Shem could not 
reckon two Years from the Flood to Arphaxad's Birth, or that Arphaxad could 
not reckon. 30 Years to the Birth of Salah, and fo on, in every Succeſſion for 
fo few Years? Can we think that Teyaþcould not remember what Ape he 
Was, at the Diſperſion, when he left Noah ; or when he had his Son Haran, and 

afterwards his Son Abraham ? Can we imagine that Abraham knew not what 
Age he was when he left Charan, to go to Canaan; or how old he was 
when Jaac was promiſed ; or that he knew not what Age TJaac was, 
when he married; or when Eſau and Jacob were born? Or, finally, 
Can we queſtion whether Jacob knew his own Age, when he. ſtood 
before Pharoah ? Surely this was a Piece of Knowledge, very familiarly com- 
mon in that Age; 4 wow Pharoah aſked Jacob how old he was? It was 
not a puzzling Queſtion to try his Skill in Aftronomy'; but meerly on Ac- 
count of his Appearance, as a very aged Perſon. And it appears, by Jacob's 
_ Anſwer, that this was a Point of Knowledge familiar among his Anceſtors ; 
7 had not attained to the Age of. his Fathers, which mult carry it further 
than Iſaac and Abraham ; and, probably, he might refer to the Longevity 


1 


2 Squire, Def. of Greek Chro. p. 37, 38. t Gen, xi. 8, 9. 


__ of many Generations backward, dan he call his own Days few commune | 
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with theirs. 

From all theſe Oblernitions 1 think: we may oled that the Antedilu- 
vian Patriarchs had a pretty regular Meaſure of Time, even the Motions 01 
the heavenly Bodies, which they underſtood and made uſe ol. 

. The Duration of the Deluge is computed by Days, Months and Vea, 
of certain determinate Dunenſions, : and com pared with the Og of the 

The Year of the F lood was the fat bundredth Year of the Life of che pa- 
triarch Noab.* This Year was divided into Months; for the Flood began in 
the ſix hundredth Year of Noah's Life, in the ſecond Month. The Months 
were divided into a certain Number of Days; for in the fix hundredth Year, in 
the ſecond Month, on the ſeventeenth Day of the Month, the Fountains of 
the great Deep were broken up, and the Windows of Heaven were opened, 

It. rained forty Days before the Ark floated, and the Flood prevailed one 
hundred and fifty Days, before it reſted on the Mountains of Ararat. This 
was in the ſeventh Month, on the ſeventeenth Day of the Month. And this 
Paſſage clearly determines the Length of their Months, to be of thirty Days. 
It begun in the ſecond Month, the ſeventeenth Day, and reſted the ſeventh 
Month, ſeventeenth Day, and 5% 30 150. | 
The Year certainly contained ten Months, for Gen. v viii. 5. the Waters de- 
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creaſed continually from their Beginning to abate, unto the tenth Month, on 3 


the firſt Day of which the Tops. of the Mountains were ſeen. I confeſs we 
meet not with any dire& Mention of the eleventh and twelfth Months. But 
ſo much Time would be neceſſary for the draining the Earth, that it could 
ſcarce be dry enough for the going out of the Ark, on the ſecond Month the 
27th Day, unleſs we ſuppoſe the Year to have conſiſted of twelve Months 
© The Probability of the Length of their Year, being twelve Months, will 
appear not only on Account of it's correſponding to one folar Rerolution, i in 
its annual Orbit, but from the Hiſtory itſelf, 
Second Month, 15th Day, Flood begun. OE EO Ns e 
Seventh Month, 17th Day, Ark reſted; D 
Tenth Month, 1ſt Day, the Mountain Tops ſeen. Therefore, before 
they were ſeen, there paſſed 13 Days of the 7th Month, and the > 73 
whole 8th and gth Months. — 5 
Eleventh Month, 1oth Day, the Raven ſent out for it was 40 Days, 40 
Seventeenth Day the Dove ſent out. | 
T wenty-foùrth Day, Dove ſent again, but returned not. 
From this 24th Day, of the 11th Month, to the End of the 12th) 


Month, he Nai without further Intelligence, while the Earth was> 36 
draining, 30 x 6 
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this Time to the 2d Month, 27th Day, the Earth drained, and hee 57 
went out of the Ark by divine Command. fig | 
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80 that the Duration of the Flood was 370 Days, from going in to com- 


1230 = 360 Days. But theſe 600 Years of Noab's Life, before the Flood, 
were of the ſame Dimenſion with the Years of Adam, of which he lived 


— * 4 


930; or thoſe of Methuſelah, of which he lived 969, and ſo of all the reſt 
of the Antediluvian Fathers. | . . 
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with thoſe of which Nabor had lived 29 at the Birth of Jerab, of which 


rom Haran to Canaan, and 100 at 
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Days a a Month, or 360 Days, and of the ſame Length with the Years of 

rat Jacob, Ms ofes, . - of TW tothe ne Captivity, a 
an the Beginni ng of the Perſian E 1 f 

2. If we ſhould reckon the Vears in el to be not K, but 
onty lunar Years, much greater Incongruities would ariſe from this Compu- 
tation, than from the other. Lunar Years, or Lunations, may, at a round 
Sum, be reckoned to gonſiſt of 30 Days to a Year, and then the very oldeſt 
ofithe Patriachswetild not have lived to a greater Age, than many Perſons 
have arrived at, in eyery Age ſince; for Methuſelah, who was. 969 Years old, 
would bat- babe ved 80 Years and 9 Months, for 2 = 804+ ; and yetin 
Mees Hiſtory-the Life of Man is ſaid to be much reduced from the Lon- 
gevity y of the earlier Ages of the World. Jacob called his own Days but few, 

compared with the Lives of his Progenitors, that is, before they were weak 
by Years, as he at that Time was, which muſt refer to his diſtant Progenitors, 
 — Again; tho' there would have been nogung remarkable as to their old 

Age at the Time of their Death, for Lamech ived 777 Years, not quite 65 

Years; for 22 = 64 4 ſolar Years ——yet the Time of their Puberty, or 
Manhood, would have been greatly unnatural, compared with Mankind” ever 
fince. Eich muſt have had Methuſelah at about five Years and an half old; 
and Mibalalee! muſt have had Fared, at the ſame Age, for 11 = . Arphaxad 
would have had Salah at two Years and eleven Months old; and the other 
Patriarchs, before the Diſperſion, would have had their firſt-born Sons, at 
about-two Years and an half for 30 divided by 12 will give in the Quotient 
two Years and an half i: = 2 2. They all from Salah to Maler had Children 
about 30 Vears of Age at a Medium. 

Now, if we reject the ſolar Years in this Computation, and embrace the 

loner: to avoid what may be thought an incredible Longevity ; yet we run 
upon a greater Abſurdity, as to the incredible Time of their Maturity, or 
Manhood. For the Years muſt fare be of the ſame Sort or Length, between 
their Birth and their having Children, as betwixt their having hildren and 
their Death. And this Way of reckoning will bring even the Antediluvians 
to have had Children at five or ſix Vears old, and the Poſtdiluvians at about 
two or three Years old, 1. e. they muſt have been at the Heads of Families 
before they could ſpeak plain, before they had attained to any Knowledge of 
Language, unleſs we ſuppoſe a conſtant Miracle inſpiring them with' the 
Knowledge and Language of Manhood, at the Infant State of five or three, 
or even two Years old, 

And upon the whole, the Moſaic Hiſtory will be re more unnatural on 
the lunar, than it can be pretended to be on the ſolar Reckoning. The whole 
Time of the ancient World would be only for 138 Years Continuance, for 
138; and in fo narrow a Space of Time, there could be no room for 


making any Improvements comparatively, either in Arts or Sciences, in 
Civil or Religious Knowledge. 
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EE T RELIGIOUS. 55 
This Method of Computation would ſink the Poſtdiluvians almoſt down 
to Inſects, which grow and periſh in a Seaſon. It would however reduce the 
greateſt Sages to Children. Terah would have been but 17 ſolar Years old at 
his Death. And Abrabam, after all his Experience and Eminency of Virtue. 
and Knowledge, would have been but ſix Vears old at his leaving Haran, and 
not 15 at his Death; and yet he had fravelled thro a great Variety of Coun- 
tries and People in the Time, which is impoſſible, ee. 


N to the ſecond Objection, chat if the Years are to be accounted ſo- 
lar Years, then the Chronology 1s utterly incredible, on Account of its un- 
natural Longevity. Ty ; 1. py! 


1. I reply, That this Notion of the very great Length of Man's Life in 
the early Ages of the World, prevailed! among the ancient Pagan Nations. 
It was never objected to the Hebrew Hiftorian as any Way incredible. But 
on the contrary, confirmed by their Agreement in relating the ſame Thing. 
The Chaldeans particularly aſſigned a Longevity to their Anceſtors, vaſtly ex- 
ceeding the Hebrew Accounts. I quote not this for the Truth of thoſe enor- 
mous Chaldean'Computations, but only to ſhew that the Notion of the pri- 
mitive, extraordinary Longevity, did not appear unnatural to the early Ages of 
Paganiſm. NS | av 09411 Tet 

0 e Jewiſh Antiquary Foſephus,* having related the Hiſtory of the 
long Lives of the Patriarchs adds: Let no one, upon comparing the Lives of 
« the Ancients with our Lives, and with the few Years which we now: live, 
ee think that what we have ſaid of them is falſe.” I have ſays he, for 
Witneſs to what I have faid, all thoſe who have written Antiguities, both 
© among the Greels and Barbarians. For even Manetho, who wrote the 

* Egyptian Hiſtory ; and Beroſus, who collected the Chaldean Monuments; 
* and Mochus and Heſtiæus; and beſides theſe, Hieronymus the Egyptian, and 
© thoſe, who - compoſed: the Phenician Hiſtory, agree to what J here ſay. 
Heſiod alſo, and Hecatæus, and Hellanicus, and Acufilaus ; and beſides theſe, 
* Ephorus, and Nicolaus of Damaſcus, relate that the Ancients lived 1000 
** Years.” And Mr. hifon here juſtly notes, that, had Joſepbus read the 
Latin Authors as he did the Greek, he would have had a ſtill greater Catalogue 
of ancient Authors, to confirm the ſacred Hiſtory, in one of it's moſt difficult 
Branches. Varro, the moſt learned of the Romans, made this Enquiry, 
What the Reaſon was, that the Ancients were ſuppoſed to have lived 1000 
Years ? Now, if that learned Roman entered into a Diſquiſition-of that Point, 
it is plain that it muſt have been a prevailing Tradition, that they were ſaid to 
live long. And tho' moſt of the Authors, which Joſephus refers to, are 
now loſt, yet ſome yet remain, which may eſtabliſh his Teſtimony as * 
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_— Which Mr Cooke tranſlates thus: * 


4 An hundred Years the 11 Dan employ, 
os Before . form to Man th 1 ks Boy.” 


Man was hey mus, A great Infant at 1 o Vous old, according to He F 
in the Second or Silver Age. 
2. This great Longevity of the firſt Generations df Mankind gives us a 
noble Idea of human Nature, which was originally made for Immortality; 
and which was ſo formed, as even after the Fall, to continue for ſo long a 
Duration. This Circumſtance confirms the other Parts of the Moſaic Hiſ- 
tory, concerning our primitive Perfection. How different from the diminu- 
tive, weak Reptile, into which Man is now ſhrivelled up, was he at the 
- Beginning ? We muſt. conceive of a much greater Nobleneſs, Strength and 
Vigour of their primitive Frame, which cou Id ſtand, without wearing away, 
almoſt 1000 Years. | REY & 
The Length of Adam's Life, may, perhaps dine to us what was to 
80 been the Continuance of Man i in this World, had he not ſinned, before 
be was to be tranſlated into the celeſtial Regions. He lived 930 Years in a 
State of Maturity, being created in a State of Manhood, or the Prime of 
Vouth; and by the Account of the Ages of the Pattiarchs at their Marriage, 
it ſeems as if 70 was the Prime of their Youth ; ſo that Adam's Life might 
be about equivalent to 1000 Years from Infancy. The Difference might, 
perhaps, have been this, that had they not become mortal, and been debarred 
from the Tree of Life, they ſhould have continued 1000 Vears in this 
World, in their full Vigour, till their Tranſlation; (which, however, would 
have been neceſſary to make room for new Generations) whereas, when they 
were become mortal, tho' they were at firſt permitted to arrive at near the 
ſame Length of Life; yet it was accompanied with Decays, which gradually 
bended them down to the Duſt — Now this Account of their very long 
Life gives a moſt noble Idea of the 8 and Perfection of their 2 1 
Frame, and may therefore be very credible. 
ay There is nothing unnatural or wonderful in a long Life, any more than 
ort one, on any Principles of Philoſophy or Mechaniſm. A living Ma- 
e is indeed in itſelf a wonderful Work. An organized Body hs. of 
ſuch a Multitude of Parts of ſuch exquiſite Structure, Connection, and mu- 
tual Dependance; which yet are capable of being regulary repaired, and for 
ſome time augmented and 9 in Magnitude and Strength, is a * 
| er 
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faſtened together by Solids of different Hardneſs and Conſt 
Muſcles and Tendons; ſome to be flexible, others firm, ac 
ferent Uſe. How all theſe ſhould be nouriſhed by numbeileſs prope 
of ſuch various Size and Shape, conical or cylindrical, fitted to ſeerete and con- 
vey a Variety of different Fluids. All this is, indeed, the aſtoniſhing Work- 
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the living Ariimal, in ſuch ſenſible 


ges of the Fabric tied and 


according to their dif- 
proper Canals, 


manſhip of the Almighty. And the very Origin of the Motions in this ad- 


mirable Machine cannot be explained by any known Laws of Mechanics, but 

muſt be reſolved into the Will and Action of the Crea to. 
But then, when this wonderful Work is ſet forward, under the Inſpection 
and Agency of God: When, by due Quantities and 


| Qualities of Food, Air, 
and Exerciſe, our Bodies do grow and ſtrengthen, what Principles of Philo- 


ſophy, or Mechaniſm, can be aſſigned for the ſtopping their Growth, and the 
commencing of their Decay, at certain given Periods ? If an animal Body can, 


with theſe due Proportions of Supplies, live in Vigour to 100 Years, why not 
to goo? If, indeed, it falls in the Way of a Lion, or a Cannon Ball, it is no 


Wonder if it is rent, or daſhed. to Pieces. So again; Exeeſſes and Irregulari- 


ties will account for it's decaying. Unnatural Quantities or Qualities of Food, 


Air, or Exerciſe, gorging with Gluttony, or enflaming with Debauch, will 
explain the Deſtruction of the Machine, however exactly adjuſted: in all it's 
Parts. But we are now enquiring into the certain periodical Decays of old 
Age, which come upon Men, let them live ever ſo regularly and exactly. 

in Machines, made up of dead Parts, incapable of regular new Supplies, 


Friction and Ruſt, or the Adhefion of heterogeneous Particles, will account 


for their being ſoon ſpoiled, as the Wheels of à Clock. But ina living Ma- 
5 chine, where there is a conſtant mechanical Repair of every waſting. Part, 
by uniting and incorporating new ſimilar Matter, fo that it waſtes and grows 


reciprocally, J carinot ſee how a certain Decay can be explained, at any given 


Period. We have the Judgment of the greateſt Naturaliſts and Phyſicians, 


in Support of this Opinion. There muſt, fay they, be indeed a due Flexibi- 


lity of the Veſſels, Muſcles, and Fibres, in order to. the performing the ani- 


mal Functions. * And, in ſo tender a Frame, there muſt neceſſarily be 
many ſmall Particles rubbed off ſrom the Solids, by the Humours, or Fluids, 
gliding thro' their Channels. But then there are ſimilar Particles that come in 
with the new Juices, properly prepared. Theſe being ſimilar in F igure, Mag- 
nitude, and Kind, fit the Vacancies left by the Particles that were rubbed off, 
and unite to the Solids, and ſo perpetually repair them, and keep them in their 


— due 
Boerhaave. de Incrementis. 


en Drone wm 
der of divine Operation. It is truly admirable to obſerve how from that Speck = 

o Entity, as Dr. Garth poetically ere in the primitive Fluid; ſhould | 
ariſe the Embryo, the Fœtus, and then 
Dilatation and gradual Growth of every Part, after it's Birth, and a Propor- 
tion of Strength; anſwerable to the Magnitudes. How it ſnould be built up 
as upon regular Columns, and the whole Compa 


might be more bland and balmy than they are now. The Particles of the 


( 


So Tov wt Fa that 
it erer gear wy N 


_-lidppeticredfep and fore Channels of Veſſels are loſt 
their cbntig bust eſſels; and that therefore at laſt, without a Miracle, the 


8 and yet ce wüde BubHOof the Horſe ſeems erer Wan chat of 
"tþ The © Quality of thein Fou, added to the natural — of their Frame, 
entirely on vegetable Diet; andi thoſe Vegetables ſpringing up in 
fie Lap of Nature; and there may be now a Decreaſe of thoſe fineſt Parts. 


ſo much in the Bowels of the Earth, and briüging ſomme of thoſe mineral Beds 
to the Surface, which might not be ſo e at 5 


have prevailed ſince the Flood. All theſe natural Cauſes might conſpire to 


tinued longer in the World in the Beginning, than afterwards. We ſhould 


TO RX bew I iber, 


9 ) Blexibi „and Strength, as Gol thinks. 8. 
Fluids in Fe than Solids in 
aged ones, the Properties Of the So- 
by the Compreſſion of 


Gery; owing animal Body; and that 


Rigidneſs ae the Flexibility; yet what Jalledge, is this, that no 
Philsophical\PrixiipleOckn determige the Period auben this Change muſt hap- 
pen; or whyuat'Bo; amore: than Boo. So that the Hiſtory of the long 
Lives of the Patiiarths;nomhhot be confuted by any Principles of Philoſophy. 
Further) chbre dre ſome Things in conſtant Experience, in the Courſe 


of Nature, which:mhay filluftrateithis'Point. An Horſe is old at 20, a Man at 


a Man. MIB os NI f! 9 7 7+ | 17/005! IA. 7c 


4. Some natural Cane) may ned for Weis lining to foi awetian Age. 


might ocealion an extraordinary Longevity. The Antediluvians lived robabl 


Youth , gf Nature, and propagated from the very Pureſt and richeſt Juices 
"beſt and moſt nutritious Rind were moſt plentifully ſown at firſt in the proli- 


And thirs may be a Mixture of ſame noxious Particles with them; ſome 
Kind of Salts or Mineral Particles, which mayibe opened dut by our digging 


Again; there ſeems to be a plain Hint in the NMoſaio Hiſtory, that their origi- 
nal Stamina were ſtronger than after the Flood. Sixty- five are the very loweſt 
Years at which any of theſe Patriarchs had Children. From this 1 ſhould 4 
think that 65 was the Flower of Vouth; and that they were growing in 1 
Strength. and perhaps Size and Stature too, generally to near an roo Years Wl 
old. And if their Organs required ſo much Time to come to their Maturity, 
it is rational to ſuppoſe that they would be anſwerably longer before their De- 

cay . Finally; moſt Authors have apprehended that the firſt World en- 
joyed a greater Serenity in the Air, and Temperature of the Seaſons, than 


their remarkable Longevity. 
F. There may be ſome final Cauſes ſuggeſted, why Men ſhould 'be con- 


doubtleſs be very cautious in preſuming to explain the Ends and Reaſons of Pro- ll 
vidence, in any of it's Ways, when God has not revealed them. Yet, when 
we confider the Beni gnity of the divine Nature, we may. perceive the Happi- 
neſs of the Creature to be one End of the divine Acts.— In the Beginning, the 


| Condition 
* Boerh, ibid. 1 Joſepb. Antig. Jud. 1. x. c. iii, + Burnet, Theor. 
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conditian of the Mord emed to. ee 1 7 more ty than.now. 
The Earth was except for e yen appear 
worthy of- the Wiſdpm and. Benignity of; God pa Man with a ſtronger 1. 


Frame, and to allqwy donger 8 in the World, for the more 


| ſpeedy Encreaſe of Inhabitants —Again ; every neceſſa 119 Art \ was to be in- 
: uman Life; and it. might re- 
quire a long Courſe gf. Liszen and, many e ys, to bring them to 
ceſſary for B SNOI for, 


vented," for all Pays wing yOu Gl off | 


any conſiderable Ferſectigl, 7 Nhe, Inf 
tilling the Ground, far rgaping the Fruits, my N ved 5 — rain for their 
neceſſary Bread, would; —— Thoughts and. many Eſſays, both to 

chai out the proper to, make them of, and to prepare them for 
Uſe. The very Invention} o 


ter; and without Fire, convenient Tools and Inſtruments would be impoſſi- 
ble. If they broke off the Branch of a Tree, with which to dig the Earth, 


bor ſowing their Corn, it muſt be very tedious. and laborious. "They muſt 
have been neceſſarily attentive: tg /gyery. new, Accident, that might favour 


their Diſcoveries ; and remark on all the Actions af the inferior Animals, who 
were taught by Inſtinct to take the moſt F Ways, ane would be their 


Patterns in men every Invention 
This Sentiment is finely purſued by dur great Cotemporgry Þ Poet. * 


« See him from Nature riſing flow to Art: 

To copy Inſtinct then was > Regen R 

<« Thus, then, to Man the Voice of Nature ſpake, 

« Go! from the Creatures thy Inſtruction a?" 

« Learn from the Birds, what Food the Thickets us 
Learn from the Beaſts, the Phyſic of the Field. 

„Thy Art of Building, from the- Bee receive; 

Learn of the Mole to plow z thy Worm to weave; 

Learn of the little Nautilus t — 10 — ; 

the driving. Gale,” | 


a tows: the thin Oar, and catch 
All he neceſlary, mechanic Arts muſt.be rude at firh, for Want of conve- 


nient Materials, of which to make their Inſtruments. Till Metals were 


found out, we can ſcarce conceive, how. there could be ſuch Things as the 
mechanic Arts in the World. Till the. Spade, the Ax, the Saw, and Knife 
were invented, Arts muſt make a. very flow Progreſs. Sharp Stones muſt 
have been the beſt Means for f ing any Inſtruments of ood, till Me- 
tals were diſcovered neee in 1 Infant State of every Kind of Art, re- 
lating to Tillage, Building, Cloathing, and every other Neceſſary, it would 
be very expedient that Men ſhould live long; ; that, by multiplied Eſſays and 


. Experiments, 
Ee)» on Man, Ep. III. | 
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lire ſeems to me aſtoniſhing, and ee 
ble, unleſs the heavenly Lightening fired ſome Tree, or other combuſtible Mat- 
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Experiments, they itiicht. Yhho"thair Toventions: to Boine aeg e "oy 
+ 1 . e i of it, muſt be maröſol more laborious,” 
in ſuch a Scatcith and Courleticſs of Tools; and muſt require mote: Strength 
of Body, when affiſted with fo'few Thape, compared With" What een 
have e added to it. en 12h 

Again; young Plaiitations would Rand i in need of Perſons of Years] Ae 
rity and Expt rience. to guard them from 1000 inconveniences,” which young 
Perfoni night tbe aware of. This Infant Condition of the World, as to 
civil Policy, would require People at the Head of each new Settlement, Who 
might have the Authority of Age to reſtrain the Exorbitances of Vouth. lt 
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« inte too all Forms of Social Union find. © elf arts 31 
And hence let Reaſon late, inſtruct Mankind : F-41425 9: 
Here ſubterranean Works and Cities ſee; _ 50 05% 
There Towns Aerial on the waving Tree. 
Wuearn each ſmall People's Genius, Policies 
The Ant's Republick, and the Realm of Bees ; 7 
How thoſe in common all their Stores beſtow, _ 


1 4 a . 


« And Anarchy without Confuſion know; Pt 
“And theſe for ever, tho a Monarch eier 
_ © Their ſep' rate Cells and Properties maintain. 
Mark what unvary d Lawspreſerve their State, 
3 Laws wiſe as TOE; and as fix q as e 

Theſe Confidetitiond der? it \atbable, that Main 's Lite ſhould keve been 
longer, when there was ſuch a Neceſſity for it. It is every Way worthy of 
the Wiſdom and Benignity of God, to order | the Courſe of Things for the 
Conveniency of his Creatures, And ſince the moſt ancient Hiiſtoriun expreſsly 
ſets down the Length of their Lives, we may acquieſce in this Computation 

as true; which, by all theſe Circumſtances, appears ſo probable in itſelf. 
2 bave thus finiſhed the Account I propoſed of the State of Religious Know- 
ledge, in the Patriarchal Church, and under the firſt Period of Revelation. 
And I hope I have made it out, to competent Satisfaction, that from the 
Facts, which our firſt Parents were Eye-witneſſes of; and the Revelations 
which were actually made to themſelves; a very uſeful Syſtem of Religious 
Truths might be deduced, by a common Underſtanding, with an ordinary 
Diligence and Application. And that ſuppoſing but the common Principles 
and Paſſions of the human Nature to have prevailed then, which have pre- 
vailed ever ſince, v72. parental Affections, common Curioſity, and the ſocial 
Temper, 


# Eſray on Man, Ep. III. v. 180. 
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_ CHIFFLY RELIGIOUS. 8 
Temper, then thoſe” great Events and religious Principles inferred from them, 
' -would moſt probably be communicated ; and, being once communicated to 
all Adam's Children, conſidering their extreme Longevity, they could not be 
loſt, or much depraved and corrupted before the Flood, From the illuſtri- 
ous Inſtance of Noah's Piety, I have proved that they were not loſt, or much 
depraved. And all the Antediluvians, in the Nature of Things, might have 
had near equal Opportunities of attaining a like Acquaintance with the Fun- 


damental of Religion, bad they made a right Uſe of chem. 
On Tradition from the Flood to the Diſperſion. 


E are now to enquire into the State of Knowledge, eſpecially Reli- 
79 gious Knowledge, after the Flood; and in what Perfection we may 
ſuppoſe it capable of being preſerved, to the Time of the general Diſperfion. 
Il do not, through this Period, find any more Help from the ancient Au- 

thors of Paganiſm,'than through the laſt ; and therefore, muſt chiefly depend 
on the Moſaic, Hiſtory, for all the Facts, as before. But there is one great 
| Coadjutor in the whole Progreſs of this Work, relating to theſe unlettered 
Ages, I mean that ſuperlative Critic and Hiſtorian Common Senſe, which will 

often help us out, when we have no other Hiſtory to conſult. From the 
Facts recorded by Moſes, J argue, upon the common Principles of human 

Nature, that the State of their Knowledge in Religion, and even in Arts and 
28 2 have been nearly ſuch as here repreſented, both before and af- 
ter the Flood. Fre ; Eh 


SECT. 1 
On the Knowledge which Noah himſelf had before the 


Flood came. 


=_ E was in Poſſeſſion of the whole Treaſure of Antediluvian Know- 


ledge, either ds it was derived from Adam, or improved by any 
ſucceeding pious or curious Enquiries, upon the Subject of Religion, —Noab 
Was one of the moſt eminent of his Contemporaries, for Knowledge, Piety, 
and Virtue ; and for Fortitude and Courage in Defence of Truth; for he was 
a long Time a Preacher of Righteouſneſs. If we conſider what Moſes relates 
concerning him, we have a ſtrong Preſumption that he was a Perſon of fine 
Parts and Genius, of great Application to the uſeful Sciences of that Age, 
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Preacher of Righte 


His being 


Age, we, know, any thing of, has: pro- 


duced Tuch Variety of Characters, why might not that alſo? And as all Re- 


- # 


nity. A Man of the utmoſt Integrity would ſcaree have been much taken 
Notice of, unteſs he had conſiderable Talents and Capacities; for a very 


honeſt Man, if he is but a weak Man, is commonly the Sport of profligate 
People. But, from the ſhort Account we have of his Character, Work, and 
Age, he appears to have been a Sort of Compendium of Antediluvian Fer. 


fection. In bodily Vigour, he ſeems to have heen among the Chief, fince 
he lived to the greateſt Ape of any of the Patriarchs except two. He was 
eminent, like Enoch, for his Sanctity, it being deſcribed by the ſame Phraſe 


in both Characters, walking abb God. He was choſen to be the Monitor of 


the World, for 120 Years at leaſt; and finally, he prefided in directing and 
building the Ark, which beſpeaks a competent Knowledge in the vulgar Arts. 
So that the Conveyance of all the Treaſures of n at leaſt, 
from the old to the new World, was by one of the moſt able Hands. 


” 
* 
* 


II. Beſides Religion, the principal Branches of Nætural and Civil Knowledge, 


and the Arts and Sciences, which had been invented by the Sagacity, or im- 


proved by the Induſtry of ſo many 100 Vears, muſt have come down into 


the new World, by the Hands of Noah and his Family. Both the Improve- 


ments of Male and Female Life; whatever had been diſcovered for the Ne- 


ceſſities or Conveniences, the Ornament or Embelliſhment, the virtuous 


Pleaſure or Entertainment of human Life, muſt have had it's ſafe Convey- 
ance by their Means. They were appointed by Providence as the great Cor- 
reſpondents betwixt the two Worlds.—We have, as I obſerved before, clear 
Accounts in the Hiſtory of Moſes, of ſeveral uſeful Inventions and Improve- 
ments. A Skill in Agriculture, and the Paſtoral Life, was carried to forme Per- 


fection, in the ſecond Century; for Cain and Abels Oblations were agree- 
able to their different particular Occupations. Cain built a City about that 
Time, which he named after his Son, Enoch, who might be born about the 


Time of Seth's Birth. Many, that were not Improvers of Religion, yet made 


Proficiency in Arts and Sciences, both of the uſeful and elegant Kind. The 


Poſterity of Cain, in the ſixth Generation, were eminent for ſeveral Inven- 


with ſotne peculiar Spirit and Abilities 


tions, 
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ons, bath for the Profit and Pleaſure of Mankind. Such as muſical Inſtru- 
ments, the Preparation of Metals, and various Works in Braſs and Tron. 
And though, as an ingenious “ Author conjectures, theſe were only men- 
tioned as Inſtances, of. he Degeneracy of the Wotld; being only Inventions 
of Inſtruments of War, or Wang! yet ill they were Improvements, which 
could be applied to good. Purpoſes, innocent Amuſement, and Self- defence; 
as well as, the bad ones of criminal Pleaſures, or deſtructive Wats. And 
further, the Improvement that was made in Tents, and the Management of 
| Cattle, was certainly a beneficial Art, at that Time improved; and perhaps 

Naamab, their, Siſtet, might be eminent for Improvements in Spinning, or 
the Loom, or Needle Work, for the greater Conveniency, or Ornament of 
Garments and Dres, And, if we may ſuppoſe that the Uſe of Metals was 
but found out then, this will account for the Birth of many other Arts about 
the ſame Time, which could ſcarce ſubſiſt without Braſs, or Iron Tools.— 
Now, ſuppoſing theſe eminent Fathers of the ancient Arts to have inventad 
them in their Prime, as at two or three hundred Years of Age; then Noah 
- himſelf might live with them many hundred Years ;, ſo that theſe naſcent 
Arts cannot be ſuppoſed to eſcape his Knowledge. And accordingly, by the 
Hiſtory of the building the Ark it is evident that the mechanic Arts, and 


be neceſſary Inſtruments for carrying them on, muſt have reached rin fra 


Line, the Poſterizy of Seth; from the Inventors, who were of the Line of 
Cain ; and ſo probably were become pretty general. The Ax, the Saw, the 
Chiſel, Sc. muſt have been then in Uſe ; or otherwiſe ſo ſtrong and vaſt ſo 


Y I regular and compact a Fabric could not bave bec n compleated. 


But then, further, Noah himſelf knew, by Revelation; that, unleſs the 
World repented and reformed their Abominations, the whole Race was to be 
deſtroyed ; and therefore all the Arts muſt periſh with the Artiſans, in that 

general Deſolation, unleſs he endeavoured to preſerve them in his own Fa- 
mily. He knew this at leaſt 120 Vears before it came. And, when he was 
thus appriſed of ſuch a general Cataſtrophe approaching, it muſt have been an 

unpardonable Indolence and Inſenſibility in him, not to make himſelf Maſter 
of every Art, which the World afterwards ſhould have Occaſion for. Where- 
fore we may. conghede! that all the uſeful Inventions and Improvements would, 
in common Prudence, be collected by Noab and: his Family, —They would, 
doubtleſs, labour to. attain as perfect a Skill as they were able, not only in 
Agri culture and the Paſtoral Life and the Management of every Thing about 
Food]; but in all the Branches of Architecture and Mechanics, for building and 


=_ cloathing ; and in Preparing Mictals for Tools, En and . for 
Mt: urpoſe in Life, - 


III. There- were 1 ſupernatural Revelations; and prediction of fü- 
ture Events, perſonally made to Noah, which were a rich Addition to his anci- 
ent Stock of Religious Knowledge. He had, by Revelation, a clear Predic- 


L 2 tion 
* Rev. Exam. with Candaur. Vol. I. p. 166. ** = 


Time of it's Coming, or the Diſtance from the PrediQion'to the Event. He 


1 N K DG „ 
ton of the — Delize ge; ee a eee Account of the Reaſon of: it, 
even the univerſal / Wickedneſs of the World. He was acquainted with the 


was inſtructed ſupernaturally in the Means of his own Preſervation, which 
he, agreeable to this divine Monition, prepared accordingly. And, leſt, thro 

Ignorance of the Number of Animals to be preſerved, or the Nature and 
Length of the Deluge, and whether it ſhould be a calm or a ſtormy Surface, | 
he ſhould have built improperly, both the Materials and the Dimenſions, the 
very Shape and Model of the Fabric, were all ſupernaturally imparted to him. 
It may 2 very probable that he might not know all the Species of Animals 
in the World, and ſo might be liable to err as to the Dimenſions of the Ark, 

either in making it too large or too ſmall. He might be liable to Miſtakes al- 

fo as to the Model, thro? Ignorance of the Nature of the Deluge, whether it 
ſhould be calm or tempeſtuous: But very little was left to his own Sagacity. 
The very gathering and laying up the Proviſions in Quantity and Quality, 
ſuitable to the Deſign of maintaining all, till new Suppltes could voy up, 
aſter the Flood was over, was managed under divine Direction.- 

Thus was the great Patriarch furniſhed with the Knowledge and Arts of 
1 Sin old World; and with all theſe particular Directions how to fail in Safety 
over the Boſom of the boundleſs Ocean of Waters, and above the Wrecks nd | 
Ruins of this terreſtrial World. With all his rich Cargoe he failed under 
the Eye of a vigilant Providence, and with this at laſt he landed on the Moun- 
_ tains of Ararat. He might confide in the divine Conduct, for he carried the 
whole human Race with him, not like the e Vanity of the ancient 
. Tyrant, Vebis Cæ ſarem. 
Here we are to date the Time, and fix the Place of the Plantation of the new 
World. Here the Remnant of Mankind reſided within the Ark many 
Months, before the Ground was ſufficiently drained, fo as to be fit for their 
going out to inhabit it —And what may we apprehend to have been their na- 
tural Behaviour in this Situation? Surely many a Reflection on what was 
many a grateful Remark on their preſent State of Survivorſhip, when all the 
reſt of the Race was expunged from the Face of the Earth; and many a 
holy Reſolution, as to their future Conduct, muſt be the frequent Employ- 
—4 of their Ti ime, for the ſeveral Months in which they waited after they 
were a-ground, before they went aſhore.— But, when they came on dry Land, 
what an affecting Alteration muſt they obſerve to have been made on the 
whole Face of the Earth, during the Interval of their own Confinement 

within the ſafe Encloſures of the Ark! They could look back on the World 

they formerly knew in all it's Cultivation and Improvement, full of the Mag- 
nificence and Pride of Man; and compare it with the ſpacious Ruins, which 
the deſolated Face of Things now preſented to the Eye of the Beholders. 
But what awful — muſt crowd into their Minds on this aſtoniſhing 
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: Neab and his Family came out of the Ark, into a difpeopled World. They, 
who at their going in, left it full of Inhabitants of all Ages; venerable old 
Mien of goo Years old, and Infants on the Breaſt. Thouſands in all the 
Gaiety and Bloom of: Youth, Thouſands in the Vigour and Prime of Man- 
hood, marrying and giving in Marriage; and the Youths and Virgins in the 


ee e 


Song and Dance. They, who leſt it thus full of People, ranging thro' all 
the Pleaſures or the Cares of Life, found it one waſte Deſolation and bound- 
leſs Ruin, without Man, or the Works of Man. No Flocks adorned the 
Mountains, or Herbs covered the once fruitful Plains; no Seaſon ſmiled with 
the Verdure or Flowers of Spring, or with the Fruits of Autumn, but one 
bleak and dreary Proſpect of incruſted Mud appeare 
Deſolation.— The firſt natural Step, that Noah and his Family could take, 


ration, the vaſt Reverſe of all that they had ever beheld before. If a ſmall 
Company, Parvis componere Magna: 
late Coaſt, after a raging Tempeſt had tore in Pieces whole Royal Navies, and 
covered 'the Coaſt with the Wrecks of the Fleet, and the Bodies of their 
former Companions in Commerce or Arms; muſt not their Hearts be as in- 
ſenſible as the Rocks, on which they periſhed, if the moving Scene did not 
awake them to pious Remarks, on the Deſtruction of others, and their own 
Deliverance. But this muſt be eſpecially natural in a Perſon of ſuch eminent 
Knowledge and Piety, as the great Patriarch was. He would not only be 


Piety and Virtue. 


SECT. IL 


2 all which he could inflrut the new World further in 
Religion. „ 1 


NS have in the former Part endeavoured. to ſet forth the Materials 
which Adam had for building up the Structure of Religion and Vir- 
tue in the old World, fo I ſhall here ſet together in one View, the Mate- 
rials which Noah himſelf had, for laying the Foundations, and for ſucceſs- 


could not loſe his own. former Inſtructions, nor miſs the new ones. 


| | I. Noah: 


peared, / one uniform Scene of 
muſt be to make pious and devout Reftexions on this whole humbling Alte- i 


—ſhould be caſt aſhore upon ſome deſo- 


apt to remark ſuitably on the Funeral of the old World, but conſecrate the 
new to the Service of their great Deliverer ; and dedicate himſelf and them 
to perpetual Obedience to God, in an uniform and unchangeable Courſe of 


On the Fats and R evelations about the Time of the Flood, 


which were ſubjoined to Noah's Stock of ancient Knowledge, 


fully erecting a fair Edifice of the fame kind, in the new World, as he 
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Nen As 51 have oo oben All Hap entry F. acts, bak Adam "ig and 
all the original Revelations which were made to him, and all the Inferences 
and DeduQtion which were gathered. from the whole. And he was a Perſon 
of ſuch eminent Abilities and ch diſtinguiſhed Integrity, that all this would 
be carefully treaſured up and cultivated by himſelf, and faithfully impartedl to, 
ny inculcated pon. al his "FROG and Poſterity that came within his Reach. 


What was a natural and; :ongruous Behaviour for a Man of his excellent 
Character and Picty, we may eaſily gather from the Reaſon of Things; and 
how he did behave, Moſes informs us, Gen. viii. 20. And Noah builded an Al. 
tar unto the Lord, and tack of. every clean Beaſt, and of . Clean Fowl and 


offered Burnt- offeri ngs on the Altar. 


In this firſt Action, which is recorded of Mm we find the Revival 5 the 


ancient Religion. He offered clean Beaſts, ſuch as God had (probably) or- 


dained for Sacrifices, as the very learned Dr. Hunt obſerves ;* and no doubt 
all the proper Branches of Devotion accompanied this external Rite, viz. 
Adoration of the divine Perfections, Praiſe and Thankſgiving for their mira- 
culous Preſervation from that Deſtruction, which had conſumed all the reſt, 
and earneſt Supplications, for the Continuance of the divine Bleſſing > and 


Favour, | 
It appears, that Noah acted in Character, he bezun mith Devotion. Yet as 


he uſed the Rite of ſacrificing, we may ſuppoſe that this was the Directory 


originally given to our firſt Parents, after the Fall, and is an Evidence that he 
taught and practiſed the ancient Religion of the Patriarchal Church, and fet 


out upon that Foundation. And the plain Tokens of his Acceptance, + may 


be conſidered as a further Proof of” Sacrifices "my really of divine Ap- 


ene 


II. In this new Period, there were many acilbrabls Facts and 8 


tions both before, at, and after the Deluge, which were not only cogent 


Confirmations of the ancient Articles of Faith, but alſo clear and*conſpicuous 


Republications of the primitive Truths. And theſe the Aalen 


had not. 


1. Noah had a clear and W588 8 of the general Dab This 


Vas an Event of ſuch a Nature, that it could never poffibly have been fore- 


ſeen by his own Sagacity; nor could it have been apprehended to be poſſible, by 


any Phenomena in Nature, that there ſhould be Water enough to cover all the 
higher Land. It muſt therefore have been imparted or communicated to him 
by the Spirit of Prophecy, 3 as Moſes * it, Gen. vi. 17. In which it is 


plainly 
* Eſſay, p. 50. T Gen, viii, 21, 
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plainly intimated, that this Flood ſhould not be owing to any Incidents which 
Bou happen then, and might happen again; but to the immediate Ap- 

pointment, Energy, and Operation of the Almighty, I, EVEN I, Do bringa 

Fhod of Waters upon the Earth to deftroy all Fleſh. © 

- The Patriarch could, doubtleſs, diſtinguiſh what was a true Revelation 

from God, from all the Suggeſtions and Fancies of his own Mind. God muſt 

neceſſarily,” at all Times, have this Power of communicating his Will in ſuch an 
indubitable Manner, to his Creatures, that they may certainly diſtinguiſh his 

ſpeaking or ſuggeſting any Thing to them, by infallible Criteria, from all 
other Correſpondence whatſoever.“ And, tho' we, who never have had 

Revelations, may not be able to give any Account of the Marks, by which 

genuine divine Revelations may be known from the Illuſions of the Devil, 

the Refveries of our own. Mind, or any Viſions of Enthufiaſm, or Voices 
of Deceit and Imagination; yet we cannot but think that the Deity can per- 
fectly and infallibly make his own Mind known, with Certainty of it's com- 
ing from himſelf, Accordingly, tho”, as I have ſaid, no Man could ever con- 
ceive of any ſuch Event from any Knowledge of Nature; yet Noah firmly 
believed it, and warned others of the Danger. For he made the neceſſary 
Preparations for his own Preſervation, tho' doubtleſs amidſt an infinite Num- 


I ber of Scoffs and Inſults from that profligate and obdurate Generation. 


2. The Cauſe and Reaſon of this terrible Judgment was expreſsly made 
| known to the Patriarch in a ſupernatural Way, Gen. vi. 13. The Earth is 
filled with Violence, behold J will 2 them with the Earth, Their Iniquities 
were fo daring, enormious and univerſal, that divine Patience would no longer 
bear thoſe boundleſs Inundations of Iniquity and Vice. Yet this muſt be im- 
parted to Noah by Revelation. For, tho' he had been a mournful Witneſs of 
their Crimes long, yet no ſuch tremendous Judgment had enſued, and his 
own Sagacity could not have led him to diſcover, that theſe Enormities would 
precipitate ſach a ſignal Vengeance then, any more than before. He very 
well knew the various Abominations which prevailed, and had been ſo long 
the Infamy and Diſgrace of Mankind, but he knew that they would be it's 


ſpeedy Ruin, only by the Revelation. 


III. The Diſtance of the Time from the Prediction to the Event, was alſo 
Matter of pure Revelation. Gen. vi. 3. And the Lord ſaid, my Spirit ſhall 
not always ſtrive with Man,—— Yet his Days ſhall be 120 Years, i. e. the Days 
of my further Forbearance with them ſhall be 120 Years, We cannot think 
that this is meerly a divine Soliloquy, or an heavenly Converſation betwixt the 
Father and the Son, but this was what either by inward Inſpiration, or by 
the Voice of ſome Celeſtial Meſſenger, he communicated to Neah. In this 
denſe the beſt Interpreters always underſtand the 120 Years in this Text; and 

it has never been true in any other Senſe, as a Standard of the Life of . 
or 


: Jeffery's True Grounds againſt Collins. | FLATS e 


rations, lived ſeveral hundred Years apiece.— 
ment of that tremendous Prophecy carried ſuch Conviction of its being the 
Word of God, as was irreſiſtible to Noah and his Family. When they be- 


Jo explicitly made known before, by Revelation; they muſt be. abſolu tely 


On the F milar Manner in which FY 1 and new N. erld were 


his Sons.- 


which they were to reaſon, and God accompanied them with ſuch Revela- 
tions as the Caſe required. And this Republication of them, was principally 


former. 


have ample Conviction, that theſe Events were not meerly unfortunate Acci- 


Mortality upon the Aer Sin; and pouring forth the N on the World of 


N 
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For the Lives of the Antediluvians were not reduced, the oldeſt Man that erer 
was dying 1 in the Year of the Flood, and the Poſtdilubians, for many Gene- 


Then the punctual Accompliſh- 


held with their own Eyes the terrible Execution of that awful Vengeance, on 
the whole guilty World, and that it was in the Manner. and Time which were 


convinced that it was, thro the whole Progreſs of the awful Work, the Effect 


of an uncontrollable divine Energy, and the Act and . of divine 
Counſel and Wl. ; 


8 E o T. 


mee 4 in R Rage 


dom were, in inſtructing Mankind at rf, in the great fundamental 
Principle of Religion ; and in the Republication of them now, to Noab and 
There were ſeveral remarkable Facts and great Events, from 


by ſtriking and remarkable Facts, out of the ordinary Courſe of Nature, which 
Noah s now acquainted with; the Cauſe and End, and Meaning of which ; 
extraordinary Events were explained and opened by Revelation, And then 
Noah was to reaſon from them, in this Period, as An. was to do in the 


I. This 90 Event of the general Dies, as a Judgment' on the World 
for their Wickedneſs, demonſtrated the uncontrollable Supremacy of the di- 
vine Government. The Evidence and the Arguing were ſimilar to thoſe at 
firſt made uſe of, with Man in Innocency. Evil was threatened before it 
came upon Adam, if he diſobeyed the divine Law : Evil here was threatened 
before it came, if Men, who now were wicked, would obſtinately continue 
therein. In both Caſes, the Evil was denounced before, that Men might 


dents, but the Operation of a powerful Mind, and a Purpoſe of Will and 
Counſel, And the ſame uniform Maxims of Purity and Rectitude, con- 
ducted both theſe great Events, viz. the putting Mankind under a Sentence of 


a the 
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the Ungodly. It ap 


* 


cared at the Full, that there was no other Power, 
mighty Evil Being, who. could defend Tranſgreſſion againſt Gad. It | zow | 
| appeared with the like lucid Evidence, that there was not yet any rival Power 
found out, any potent. Patron of Sin, which divided the Empire of the 
World, with the Almighty Father of Virtue and Goodneſs. 
Had any Principles of Polytheiſm crept into the Antediluvian Creed; had 
any Suſpicion of an Almighty Evil Principle, got footing among the Liber- 
tines, the Abuſers of that noble Thing, Free- thinking, in that Age of pro- 
fligate Manners, and perhaps profligate Wit; what a ſenſible and filencing 
Confutation would this deciſive Event give to all theſe impious Opinions! — 
The Advocates of ſuch latitudinary Sentiments were all buried in the Ruins of 
the old World, waſhed away from the Face of that Earth, which was pol- 
luted by ſuch enormous Faith and Manners.” And there could ſcarce be 
any Danger of reviving thoſe exploded Blaſphemies for a conſiderable Time. 


II. This amazing Event of the general Flood, taken with all its Circum- 
ſtances, would afford a ſtrong Confirmation of their former Faith, as to the 
malignant Nature of Sin. Theſe Sentiments, which were at firſt deduced 
from the viſible Conſequences of the Fall, would have, as it were, a new Re- 
publication, by the viſible Effects of the Flood. How ſenſibly muſt the 
Survivors of the Deluge perceive this Truth! With what ſtriking Evidence 
muſt they be convinced, that Sin is the greateſt Infamy and Degradation of 
our reaſonable Nature; that it has in it an inſuperable Repugnancy and irre- 
verſible Contrariety to our true Happineſs; that no Coincidence of Circum- 
ſtances, no Numbers, no Reſoluteneſs, no Experience, no Wit, no Combi- 
nation of all theſe in the Partizans of it, can ever make Sin a wiſe or ſafe 
Thing; or vacate and reverſe the Sentence of the Almighty, whizh pro- 
nounces it infamous, pernicious, and ruinous! — How affectingly and co- 
gently was all this demonſtrated, when they ſaw all the Men of Eminence 
and Renown, promiſcuouſly fallen and cruſhed under the Weight of their 

impious Schemes; all their Arrogance, their falſe Reaſoning, and lively Wit, 
loſt in the common Wrecks and Ruins of the ſhattered World! | 


III. This dreadful Event, with all it's Circumſtances, would unanſwerably 
demonſtrate God's conſtant actual Cognizance of Sin, and his unchangeable 
Diſpleaſure with it. This was a new but awful Republication of this Truth, 
which was learnt at firſt, by the Expulſion from Paradiſe, the fad Inheri- 
tance of Mortality, and the other fad Effects of the firſt Tranſgreſſion. 

God's long Forbearance might nouriſh the preſumptuous Imagination, that 
he had forſaken the Earth, and left it to that lawleſs Generation, as if it had 
been no longer under his Inſpection or Care. But this grand Event was an 
Evidence undeniable of his rectoral Cognizance of the Actions of all Oy 
| - — — ——— an 


ts Indignation t Vice and ee, when Men | 
Sen Procycd eg e and nnn therein. 5 


IV. The Preſervation. of Noob and his Family, wi every Species $2 Land 
Animals, in the Ark, according to his own Appointment, and not thro 
.Noab's particular Sagacity, was a moſt affecting Lecture upon divine Mercy. 
This was a moſt moving Republication of the Doctrine of God's Benignity, 
and an illuſtrating Commentary, on this Article of their ancient Faith. Tho' 
there were ſo many Truths of the awful Kind, cleared up and confirmed, 
yet it was not all Terror which was taught even by this deſolating Diſpenſation 
of extraordinary Providence. The miraculous Preſervation of one Family 
muſt have been a moſt ſenſible Leſſon of divine Pity and Compaſſion, and 
muſt endearingly engage thoſe who ſhared therein, in the moſt grateful Ad- 
miration of God's diſtinguiſhing Favour and Love to them. — As this Diſ- 
penſation demonſtrated God's Pity, ſo it had a natural Tendency to draw them 
to all the dutiful Returns of Love and Gratitude. How infenfible muſt that 
Heart be, that did not glow with ardent. and devout Love, under ſuch unex. 
ampled Inſtances of their heavenly Father's ſingular and peculiar Care! 
| Again ; the Perſervation of the Brute Animals, not only expreſs'd God's Be. 
nignity and Goodneſs, but alſo his Viſdom in the Original Creation, that al 
was very good. — This Proceeding of Providence plainly ſhewed that all the in- 
ferior Creatures were made for uſeful Ends; and that they were worthy of 
his Wiſdom, who had fixed the whole Scale and Gradation of Creatures; 
from the moſt contemptible Inſect, up to the imperial Race of Man, at the 
Head of them.—There are many of the Brute Creation which appear to us to 
be uſeleſs, and many that ſeem to be n9xious, but it was intimated by this ex- 
traordinary Preſervation of each Species, that each of them had their proper 
Uſe and End; and that the World would be leſs perfect without them, than. 
with them.—Again ; this Proceeding of Divine Providence carried in it a: 
gentle, tacit Hint, that we ſhould univerſally habituate our Hearts to Ten- 
derneſs, towards all Beings capable of ſuffering, or feeling Miſery ; that we 
ſhould eradicate all the Seeds of Cruelty and Barbarity from our Temper, ſo 
as to be incapable of taking Pleaſure in any — Inſtances of it, to- 
wards any ſenſitive Being. In this View, Maimonides * explains fome of the 
&wihh Laws, on the Account of their prohibiting the Signa Crudelitatis, and 
greatly applauds them. God himſelf has made the Lion and the Tyger, thoſs 
Terrors of the Foreſts, for wiſe Reaſons; which, if we do not know, it is 
very preſumptuous to deny, But he, who made them, miraculouſly preſerv- 
ed them ; therefore they are ſtill proper Parts of this lower Creation. But 
then Man ſhould not, by his Cruelty, add an unnatural Breed: or Species of 
Savages, to thoſe which an all-gracious God ſaw to be enough for the Beauty: 
and Order of his Works. A Lion, a Tyger, or a Walt, of God's n. 
is 
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- CHIEFLY RELIGIOUS. 97 
is no Deformity.in the Syſtem of the natural World, but an human wild Beaſt 
is a Monſter of. our own making, and is a deteſtable Deformity where-ever 
it appears. Tho the ſovereign Proprietor enlarged the Grant to Mankind af- 
ter the Flood, of animal Food, and ſo gave them an Authority to take away 
their Life, whenever they ſhould have Occaſion for them, yet this was to be 
done with as little Cruelty as poſſible. And, tho' he encouraged Men not to 
fear the fierceſt or the ſtrongeſt of the Creatures, ſince the Dominion over 
them ſhould be maintained without much Difficulty, by a natural Inſtinct of 
the Fear of Man.“ Yet till Man was not, by any unneceffary Cruelty, to 

rovoke them into unnatural Rebellion againſt himſelf, or to act in Defiance 
of that Inſtinct planted in them for our Security, 5 


V. This amazing Revolution in the natural World, being the avowed Work- 
manſhip and Operation of God, would further enforce the Belief of his nagπFg 
tural Perfections of Power, Wifdom and Goodneſs. They had ſeen all Na- 
ture put out of Frame by the Flood. . It's ſtable Pillars ſhook beneath, and 
the Arches of the Sky rent aſunder above. They had ſeen the proud deſtroy- 
ing Waves ſweep into Oblivion Man, and all the Works of Man; and to 
| blot out the conſpicuous Diſtinctions of all the Works of Nature too. They 
had ſeen the ancient Barriers of the Ocean broken down; the Diſtin&ion of 
Sea and Land expunged; the lofty Mountains ſunk like a covered Rock in the 
Sea, which might have ſtood as the Boundaries of Empires before. And 


yet, in a certain Space of Time, they ſaw all Nature reſtored again, and Or- 
der once more emerge out of that Chaos, which ſo much reſembled the firſt 
rude Maſs, out of which this orderly Univerſe was made at the Beginning. 
They ſaw all the heavenly Bodies move again, in all their due Velocities, Diſ- 
tances and Directions; the Sun and Moon, and every Star reſtored to their 
former Luſtre, Place and Uſe, and meaſuring Seaſons and Time as before. 
Thoſe immenſe Treaſuries of Waters, which lately formed a boundleſs Ocean, 
leaving no diſtinguiſhable Coaſt or Shore, were again collected into proper 
Beds and left the Mountains and the Plains as before. The Springs begun 
again to rife, and the Rivers owed in their proper Channels, for the equal 
Diſtribution of Water, as animal and vegetable Life required, and for repairing 
Nature's ruined Face, This was almoſt like a new Creation, and Noah and 
his Sons were W itneſſes, and in a Senſe Spectators of all this wondrous 
Change; whereas Adam had but the Account of. the original Creation from 
another. This View therefore of the Ruin and Repair of the Syſtem of the 
natural World, would very ſenſibly and powerfully enforce. on their Minds a 
Conviction of the infinite Power and Wiſdom of God. It was eaſy to ap- 
prehend that none but that great Architect, who built this wondrous Fabric, 
could thus put it out of Order, and almoſt take it in Pieces, and then ſet it 
together again, in all it's uſeful Symmetry and Proportion, —They were Eye- 
eee Mmm witne 
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o. th Means gp tonveyin 1 this general 99 of K led, 


| Stock might ariſe from their Joining to all the original Treaſure of the Antedi- 
| I proceed to enquire into the Means of it's Conveyance to, and Preſervation. 


Com 


| Ro ale than when he was ſo unſucceſsful a Preacher of Righteouſneſs to- 


count of his unwelcome Attacks on the Exorbitancy of their Manners.—— 
But, now, his Authority muſt have every Kind of Confirmation that was 
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Were, exemplify 1 the original Creation, and ſet before them a t of the 
rations in that primitive, antemundane Work. So that Noah and 
his Family would, in the vety ſtrongeſt Manner that any of human Race 
ever were, be convinced from Facts paſſing under their « own | Obſervation, of 
the natural Perfections, the Power and Wiſdom of God, the one, wa | 
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AVI I N G now, by is Guklance of My es, inveſt ey ant erde 1 
the Materials of their Knowledge, and ſhewn that the Poſtdiluviaa AN 


lavian Sciences and Arts, theſe new but noble Acquiſitions of their own ; — 


ſueceeding Generations. This was communicated and tranſmitted by 
Trad; jon, from Noah and his Sons, as the original Knowledge was at firſt 
from Adam to Noah, All Mankind was once more reduced” to 'the narrow 
paſs of one Family, which was under the dere v © one of the 


e wiſeſt and beſt of Men. 


J. The venerable Patriarch mit now be of oy greater Weight and 48. L 


the old World. In that former Office, many might deſpiſe his Admonitions, 
on Account of their Seniority, as being — elder than himſelf; many 
might diſregard him on Account of their Diſtance from him in Blood, as the 
whole Line of Cain. Young Perſons might flight him, m the Levity of 
Youth, or in Imitation of the Examples of elder Men; and all might con- 
fpire, both young and old, to diſcredit his Labours, however faithful, on Ac- 
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poffible, in the Nature of Things. He was King and Prieſt of the new 
World, and every Thing center' d in his own Perſon, that could create propet 
Authority, either in Sacred or Civil Matters.- He had the parental 80 re- 

reignty and Authority, which has, in all Ages and Countries, both the moſt 
barbarous and moſt poliſhed, been held in the higheſt Veneration. And the 
natural Affection of his own Children and Deſcendants would diſpoſe them 
to pay a dutiful Regard to _ Inſtructions, as well as Commands, 
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Beſides 


e 
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Relation, his own 
He muſt have been a Perſon of great intellectual Abilities; or he would not have 
been fit for the Work God called him to, as the Monitor of the old World. 
required en Addreſs and Diſcretion in the Mar 
ſuppoſed to have made great Prog 
Things, 


lutions, and Partners with him in all theſe 


fying Obſervations u 


N connect themſelves with this diſaſtrous Subject. 
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Bes theſe natural Foundations of Authority, which lay 10 the parental 
perſonal Qualifications muſt demand the greateſt Reſpect. 


He had great Experience, having gone thro” ſach'a Variety of Affairs, which 
ent of. He muſt be 
eſt in the Knowledge both of Men and 
by I near BN hundred: Years, with the venerable Sages of 
Antiquity, M. , Lamerb, Gr. ' Befides all theſe common Advantages- 
for high Improvement, he had been favoured with many ſapernatural Reve- 
lations, and ſpecial Intercourſes with Heaven; which muſt augment their 
Ven eration for him; then finally, he was a Perſon of tried, approved, ſterl- 
ing Integrity, that no Temptation had ever ſhaken. This g greatly iy ond 
fully : authorized Perſon, eren Inftrudtor of the hew Word. 0 
II. All his Family bad below Eye-witteſſes of the Made aſtoniſhing 8 
great Events; and muſt have join- 
e& with him in making Obſetvations and Reflexions on all theſe wondrous 
Facts, in their Progreſs, from the Beginning to the End.— They were, no 
doubt, well diſciplined and ' inſtructed before the Flood, earneſtly cautioned 


and admoniſhed while in the Ark; and, when they came but; (they, who 
were the only Remnant of thoſe Millions, who 


poſſeſſed the Earth a Year be- 
fore) we may be ſure that Noah omitted nothing that could be neceſſary to 


affect them with the Views of the moving Scene, then before their Eyes; 2 


fix thoſe affecting Particulars in their Memory; and to inculcate the moſt edi- 
, and Inferences from the whole inſtructive Proſpect. 
— The Occaſion was of ſuch unexampled and ſtriking Solemnity, that they 
muſt be as ready to _ as he would be to f the moſt pertinent Lectures 
on ſuch a grand Cataſtrophe, which muſt appear to them all to be thoſe of a 
Religious Kind; even ſuch as ſet forth the Excellency of thoſe Principles and 


Practices, which had been, thro God's Goodneſs, their Security in the general 


Deſolation and the Malignity. on thoſe Alken vor ON? "as PR 
that Deſolation on the wel” HA 1 


III. They bad: Gor! ſeveral Years, no oller Perſons to . with, but 
themſelves, who had all ſeen the old World and the Flood. And they nal. 
ſearce have any Subject to converſe about, but what muſt revive the Memory, 
and renew the Mention of theſe paſt Tranſactions. ' Noab was not indeed 
like Adam, a new unexperienced Being, ignorant at firſt of every Thing, 


Civil or Religious, but what he had from ec, He had ſeen an im- 


proved World, and might have more Variety 


of Subjects of Converſation 
than our firſt Parevcy ſet out with. But 


yet they could Hardly fix on any but 
If they ſpoke of their 


Anceſtors, 
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Anceſtors, either of tlicir Vittues or their Vices, thete could: ſcarce. 'berany 
. avoiding” ſome: Remembrance of the: Nod. If they ſpeke of their, kn 


Fields, or Palaces, noy in Ruins, the Grandeur of ancient Cities, the Mag- 
migen of the ancient Men of Renown; their Policies, 


their Deſtruction, and the ſad Cauſes of it. If they turned their Thoughts 
to their paſt Friends; the young Men might look puny to, the agreeable Em. 
panions of their Vouth, or Noah to the Companions. of his riper, Years, yet 


they muſt think and ſpeak of S now gone, in their lovely Bloom, or 


noble Strength, or venerable ſwept away from © the Face af. the Earth ,T 
Aud in — ca, nei e ets 
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Au pef renew both the Memory and the Mention of theſe great 
Events. This Subject would ſtart up before them, every Day, as freſh Me- 
morials of it would inceſſantly preſent themſelves. Every Field they tilled 
would furniſh Marks of the late general Calamity. The "Hat of Man and 
other Animals, 
awake their Hearts to the various 
: melancholy Objects 
or the Paſtoral Life, muſt thus be carried on among the Memorials of the 


proper Paſſions and Reflexions, which. the 


Flood: 80 that they could ſcarce ſpeak; of their own Affairs, their Ground 


or Gardens, their Flocks or Herds, or any of their mechanic Cares, but the 
Story of the Deluge would join itſelf to the Subject, and in a Manner inſe- 
parably incorporate with every Converſation. BE all this could ſcarce be ſo 
conſtant, but it muſt occaſion frequent Reflections; and all theſe Occurrences 
in the Day, would adminiſter Matter for their Converſation at Night, and 
| _— them to Devotion, in their Niotning and Evening Oblations of FRY: 


V. They had Children ſoon, and hereby tber would 2 be — for 
: repeating al the Principles of Religion, and all the wonderful Facts which en- 
1 and illuſtrated them, in their Education. 

Vears after the Flood, and it is like that the Encreaſe was parallel in the other 


Lines; ſo that the Education of their Children muſt come on, while the Facts : 


were ſo recent, that they could be related very minutely and circumſtantially, 
in all the three — at the ſame Time. Here parental-AﬀeCtions would 
naturally operate, and excite them to parental. Care, in. the educating of the 


new Generation; as we obſerved, concerning Adam before, and as they are 
Even Parents of a vicious Character will 


found among all Mankind Gnce. 
commonly take Care to inſtruct their Children in ſuch Knowledge as they 


themſelves have a Value for; and the Fathers of the Poſtdiluvian World 
could not have much to inſtruct their Children in, for many Vears, except 


the Hiſtory of the Deluge, and their Obſervations upon it, 


tates or Wars; their 
Wit, their Sciences, Power or Pride, every Thing would reviye a Senſe of 


promiſcuouſiy buried in every Furrow they turned up, muſt 


required. All their neceſſary Occupations 1 in Agriculture, = 


Sem had Arphaxad t two 
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But as Noah was a Perſon of ſuch 


aſſuredly conclude, e would: ſec | | 
ſtructed in the Principles of Nelgion. Their young Minds, under fuch an 


Inſpector of their Education, would be fürniſhed with a Treifure of all the 
moſt uſeful Principles, as to the Being and Perfections of God; his univerſal 


Inſtructors had to relate of their o-. n Knowledge, even from the Beginning. 
—The Patriarch could give the Hiſtory of te Creation, and firſt State of 


Mankind, their original Happineſs, and their Fall from it, by ſinning againſt 


God; as he had it from his own Father, and many other Anceſtors who all 
had it from Adam's own Mouth. Noah and all his Family could relate of 


their own Knowledge many Events, very much parallel to theſe more ancient 


ones, and very much tending to confirm their Credibility. They could in- 


form their Children how very full ef People the old World was; how very 
wicked they were in their Lives; how God declared his awful Purpoſe of de- 
ſtroying them for their Wickedneſs, if they did not repent, and reform their 
fagitions Manners. ' How God declared beforehand his gracious Intention 


of preſerving Noah and his Family; and directed them to the Methods of 


their Preſervation. ' And that, to demonſtrate his Power, Wiſdom, and 


Righteouſneſs, he fent ſuch a Deluge of Waters as put the whole Frame of 
_— Nature out of Order; and yet, when he pleaſed, ſet it all right again, in that 


wonderful Regularity, in which they then beheld it, with Mountains and 

Plains, Springs and Rivers, as they ſaw it with their own Eyes. 6 
VI. The Tradition of the Flood could be confirmed by Sight, which would: 
in a Manner make them Eye-witneſſes. It is true indeed that theſe Facts 


were properly but Tradition to Arphaxad, and all the young Generations; they 
muſt take their Father's Words for it, pretty much like the Evidence which 


Adam gave about the Creation, the State of Innocency, the Fall, the promiſed 


Seed, and the like. But then, they could have no rational Ground to ſuſ- 


pect that all the Parents would combine to impoſe on all their Children, in ſach' 
a ſtrange Story as That of the Flood. N 3 


But, as T obſerve here, they could be brought to the Ark to ſurvey it all 
over, and receive Intelligence of the Uſes of every Patt of the Fabric. Many 
Parts and Timbers of that vaſt Edifice, would probably be too heavy for Noah 
and his Sons to-lift and moye ; which muſt convince their Children that there 
had been more Men in the World, when the Ark was built, than at the Time 
of their Education. Again; probably there was no ſuch Wood growing on 
the Mount Araraf, as that of which the Ark was built, which muſt further: 
atisfy them when they came to reaſon, as to the Truth of the parental Re- 

1 8 4414 port, 


uch conſpienous Piety and Virtue, 'we may 
lode, "that he world fee alf che 'tifing Generation carefully in. 


ence and Government over all Things; his Love 
W een 12 0 4b. F , . . 
of Virtue and Goodneſs, and infinite Deteſtation of all Sin. All theſe import- 
ant Doctrines would bo illuſtrated by the many memorable Facts which the 
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mations of the Hiftory from their own Obſervations, The Bones | of Men 
and all other eee aquatic as well as terrene, ſcattered promiſcuoudl 
and doyn; the Ruins of ee en and other great Works, 


ſon, that there had been ſuch a Deſolation 
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hat the Ar was brqught by Water from ſome ether Parts, where ſuch 
7 oply,grew>—»Further, there would neceſſarily remain for: many 
Veats, N external, 9 Footſteps of the Deluge on the Face of the 
whole Earth, where ever they came; that they muſt — daily Confir- 


— 


. 


; When they arrived at Stren gh of G. 
by Water; * Na- 
ture of the wen would not admit eee e by War or 


mon ſtrate to the young 
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We ee in * Age, that cither oral Tradition, or written, Hiſtory, are 
Nr confirmed by any mai Which are related, 


emains. of thoſe ancient Fad 
tho' thoſe. Remains are now only. in Ruins. Obſcure. ancient Hiſtories are of. 
ten dleared up by ſuch ruinous Rem ains. No Body now queſtions the Story 


of the Romans fortifying the middle Parts of this Iſland. againſt the Caledonians, 


or other Nothern at by Walls and Ramparts raiſed a acroſs it, ſince there 
are ſuch-grand Ruins of them ſtill viſible; No one queſtions but it was the 


Work of the- Romans; fince there are ſo many Roman Inſcriptions: found in 
the Ruins, upon 
Doubts there — be among Antiquaries, as to the Emperors who built them, 


Altars, Tomb- Stones, and the like. And whatever former 


thro' the Obſcurity of Hiſtorians; the Inſcriptions found in the Roman Wall 
in Scotland, demonſtrate that Wall to have been the Work of Antoninus Pius, 
and not the Work of any other Emperor; and that therefore the other noble 
Ruins, ſtretching from Newcaſtle to Carliſie, are the Remains of Adrian and 
Severus's Walls, tince theſe Emperors are ſaid by. Hiſtorians to have performed 


ſuch Works. As our learned Horſeley has clearly made out in his matchleſs 


Work, Brittan. Romana. — In like Manner, the Deſolation made by the 


Flood, the Bones of Fiſhes and Water-Animals, in great Abundance, [ef on 
the higher Grounds, would be a ſtrong Confirmation of all the Traditions 
concerning it, for a great Number of Years, So that I think, not only Ar- 


phaxad and his Contemporaries, but Salah, Heber, and Peig, would have a 


cogent Confirmation of the Hiſtory of the Deluge, by the remaining Marks 


and viſible Traces of it, which Rwy might daily obſerve 


VII. All that were come to 0 Ape, before the Diſperſion, maſt have had 


- ſufficient Opportunities of ' Inſtruction in Religion, as well as all other neceſſary 


Branches of Knowledge. Noah, Shem, Arphaxad, Salah, and Heber, were 
all alive, according to the expreſs Teſtimony of Moſes, till after the Diſper- 
hon; for they all of them lived longer than Peleg, in whoſe Days the Diſper- 


ſion was. And, in Parity of Reaſon, it may be ſuppoſed, char all the pa- 


rallel Generations of the other Lines of Ham and Faphet were alive too. 
Now they being in the Vigour and Strength of their Faculties, for the 


greateſt Part ye that Time ; they could ſcarce be ſuſpected to connive at the 


Negligence 
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Negligence of the younger Families, if they ſhould have degenerated into 
Cateleſſneſs in the Education of their Children. All down to Terah muſt, .. 
in great Probability, have been brought up under the Patriarcb's general Care 5 
and Inſpection. He as King and Prieſt of the new World; would, probably, 
maintain ſtated Sacrifices and Sabbaths. To theſe public Solemnities they might, = 
for many Years reſort, without any great Inconveniency, either as to Diſtance —  - 
or Numbers; and hereby they would be habituated to Religious Solemnities, 
before they would be under any Neceſſity to ſcatter — Arpharad was born in 
the 2d Year after the Flood, Salah in the 37th, Heber in the 67th, and Pe- 
eg in the 10 iſt, and in his Days the Earth was divided. Reu, Serug, Nahor, 
and Terab were all born before the Death of Noah; and, for any. Thing that 
appears in the Moſaic Hiſtory, they were all born. before the Diſperſion. And if 
fo, then it is manifeſt that they might, all of them, have ſufficient Opportu- 
nity of being inſtructed by Noah himfelf, who had long converſed with the 
Ancient Patriarchs, who had Jived with Adam, and might have had long 
and frequent Converſation with Adam, on Religious Subjects. And, as Adam 
was growing old, when Methuſelah and his Cotemporaries could converſe with 
him, we may reaſonably conclude that his Taſte would be more generally for 
ſuch Subjects, as being moſt ſuitable for the Decline of Life. 
The following Table; according to the Hebrew Chronology, will ſet forth the 
Time of their ſeveral Births and Deaths from the Flood, . 
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It is obvious, by this Table, that all the Patriarchs mentioned by Moſes, in 
the lineal Succeſſion of Generations, from Noah to Terah, were alive many 
Years after the Birth of Terab, the laſt that ſeems to be of the eldeſt Sons. And, 
ſuppoſing Terah to be a young Man, in the Prime of his Youth, about 20 
Years of Age, when he went off with his Anceſtors, Peleg, Reu, Serug, and 
Ks N | 
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L Nazor, in the general Diſperſion; when, not only all the elder Perſons hece 3 
= named, but Terah himſelf might have had competent Advantages, in the com- 

mon Courſe of Things, of being inſtructed in the Principles _ Religion, by 


Noah and Shaw, "> had both of them been WN at. an W = 
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= 1 E L 1G I0 US Tradition muſt have wit ace in a ; n De | 
Hh gree of Perfection, till the Time of the Diſperſion, for the Reaſons fully 
3 inte on, in the former Part, vis. That the Eye- witneſſes of theſe great 
Events, which were a Foundation of theſe Religious Inſtructions, were all 
= alive at the Diſperſion; that they were of ſuch pious Diſpoſitions, that they 
would not fuffer this Sort of Knowledge to be neglected; and that their Poſ- 
= terity lived in ſuch Vicinity to the ſtated Reſidence, of the Patriarchs, that 
they could have frequent Opportunities of Converſe with them, and might 
fall in the Way of their Animadyerfions, and their Approbation or Repre- 
henſion, as they deſeryed, or needed in their general Way of Life. 
I muſt remark again, that we have no more Aſſiſtance from ancient Pa- 
gan Writers in this Period, than in any that we have examined before. There 
is not ſo much as an Hint about the general Diſperſion, nor indeed could any 
be expected, according to the Pagan Theogonics, of moſt celebrated Au- 
thority. For the prevailing Notion of Paganiſm being this, that Mankind , 
aroſe from the Earth, by Virtue of the prolific Nature of the Sail, or Heat of 
a genial Sun ; It is plain that theſe Powers of Nature might be exerted in 
Egypt and Greece, in Eaſt and Weſt, at the ſame Time. The aber: might 
be in every Country, perhaps propagated. near the Tame Time, and ſo would 
be growing into an hundred different native Colonies, in the different prolific 
Soils and Climates, at the ſame Time; they might grow or encreaſe, as they 
ſprung, as Cotemporary Nations. Accordingly, the Notion of a general Dif- 
perſion, is a Stranger to Pagan Antiquity ; and all Diſputes about the Time 
and Circumſtances of it, are confined to 'Zewiſh or Chriſtian Antiquaries, and 
Chronologers.— There being then no ancient Hiſtory, but that of Moſes, 
which gives any Intimation of this great Event of a general Diſperfion ; we 
muſt adjuſt the Calculation of the Time when it happened, and the Circum- 
ſtances with wich it was attended; by Joining the Relations of Moſes to the 
faithful Criticiſms of Common Senſe. Ts 
I now proceed to enquire into the Nature and the Time of this great 
Event of the general Diſperſon of Mankind, as far as it can be gathered from | 
the Hebrew Hiſtorian, and FATE * the Nature ang Circumſtances, and 
| common 
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the e ls Aan of this great Tranfadtion, and as I . obſerved al theſe 


Difficulties" are ſtarted by Fewiſb or Chriftian Writers, or Der/ts, who have 
taken' their Intelligence s great Original, Moſes. But I am perſwaded 


none of theſe Difficulties are inſuperable, if Perſons would: infiſt on theſe 


Things only, which Moſes relates, and take in | all which he doth relate, and 
ceaſor upon them as to thoſe Things which he doth not deſcend to, according to 
the common Principles of human Nature.— The general Account, which he 


gives of this memorable and hn town P Affi, is | comprehended in ous 
pe cg Ade N 


I. That al the World deſcended from Noah, i that aw whole Earth was 
peopled by the Poſterity of his three Sons, 


il That Mankind was, in fore peculiar Manner, ſeparated and divided in 
the Days of Pelgg. 


III. That Noah, his three S0 and many of the Longeval Patriarchs 
were alive at the Time of this Diſperſion, or Diviſion. 


IV. That this Diviſion . of a e was e at the Time of che 
| Confuſion of Languages. pare WH | 


All theſe Things, 1 think, Miſe hiſtorically . at one Time or other; 


tho not altogether ;' for the clear Explication of this whole Hiſtory i in all it's 
Circumſtances,- I ſhall offer the following Things, | 


I. This Diviſion, or Separation of Mankind 66655 not, in the Nature of 
Things, be a ſpeedy Work, or take place very ſoon: after the Flood. Noah 
and his Sons would, for a conſiderable Time, be under a e of e 
togethet,” very much like the Members of one Family. 


1. When they came out * the Ark, accompanied with all the Animals 
which had been preſerved along with them, it would be natural to take a Sur- 
vey of the Mountain, and the adjacent Country, every Way. The Ark cer- 
tainly reſted on very high Land; becauſe it was ſo long a-ground, before the 
Land was drained: ſufficiently, to be convenient for them and the inferior 
Creatures, which were with them, to go out of the AK. 
Tbe Animals might probably ſhape their Courſe according to their Nature, 
very differently; ſome towards the higher, and ſome towards the lower 
Ground; and might frequently return to Noah, which might point out the 
Diffculties they met with, either in going up or down, according to the ſeve- 
ral Situations, which Inſtin& directed them to. Inſtructed by theſe Intima- 
tions, and his own Surveys of the Ground, he would doubtleſs chooſe that 
Declivity of Mount Ararat, which. he found moſt practicable and eaſy of 
N 2 Poe; 3 
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Deſcent; and bad the moſt i inviting Proſpes of a convenient een 4 
ng below to ſettle himſclf in. „ 
2. Which Way he took we cannot nz n u wee Know not e on 
what Part of the Mountiins of ' Ararat the Ark reſted. And the firſt Intima- 
tion of the Situation of Mankind, that Moſes takes notice of, is at the Diſ- 
perſion, when he obſerves a Journeying from the Eaſt to Sbinaar. This 
ſeems to ſuggeſt that Noah found the moſt convenient Deſcent from Ararat, 
or the moſt inviting Proſpect of the Country towards the Eaſt, becauſe there 
Mankind was ſettled; at the Time of the famous Journey to Shinaar. And 
I ſhould think, that if Ararat be the Mountains of Armenia, æ there would 


have been as good a Deſcent from thoſe Mountains, directly South into Sh;- 


naar, by the Courſe: of the River to it's grand Plains of Babylonia; z as to 
march el to the Eaſt, and then rum the Eaſt to thoſe Plains. 

' 3. But which Way ſoeyer he came down, it cannot be ſuppoſed that he 
would go far from the Foot of the Mountain at firſt, He would fix in ſome 
Place of convenient Diſtance, that he might not have his neceſſary Inſtru- 
ments for Huſbandry, nor his Conveniences for 'Tents and other domeſtic 
Uſes; very far to carry, at one Station or March, as we may ſay. 

4. Further, as they were Perſons of full Experience in all Rural Affairs, 
and 1 bad the whole Earth before them, we may reaſonably i imagine that they 
would incline to move about, for ſome Time, make Obſervations of the 
Country around them, and not ſettle in any Situation, but ſuch as ſhould. be 
moſt 2 for Tillage and Paſtorage, and appear ſufficiently commodi- 
ous, both for Health, Plenty and Pleaſure. 

5. Again; to whatever Diſtance, or in whatever Direction they might re- 
move, whatever Rivers or Springs, beautiful Hills, or extended Plains, invited 
them to the Choice of their Settlement, this is obvious that they muſt have 
been near together, fo as to unite in their whole Rural Occupations, for a con- 
ſiderable Time, their common Conveniency, as well Security, would abſolutely 
require ſuch an Union of Labours, and Neafneſs of Situation.——Their and 
veniency would require it, for all their Hands would be few enough for pe 
forming their neceſſary Work. In ſuch a deſolated and ruinous State of Na- 
ture, where the Surface of the Earth muſt have been ſo much torn and broke 
by the Eruptions of the Waters at firſt, their ora Torrents from the 
higher Grounds, and their Ebbing off afterwards ; a great deal of Labour 
muſt have been neceſſary for clearing the Ground, to make it fit for Tillage; 
for tilling a Quantity ſufficient for their Grain, Roots and Herbs; to keep 
their Fields and Gardens from the promiſcuous Growths, which might ſhoot 
up in their new Plantation; where ſuch Variety of the Semina of Weeds and 
the Roots of Plants muſt have been caſually caſt together, —A proportion- 
able Care muſt have been neceflary about their Flocks and Herds, and all the 
domeſtic Animals for Food. and — and the Beaſts for Labour, to ma- 


nage 
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nage them for their ſeveral Uſes to Man; and again to preſerve their Infant- 
Plantations for their Cattle, and the Cattle from the Beaſts of Prey.— Again; 
they could ſcarce catch a Sheep, or Goat, for Sacrifice, Food, or Wool, with- 
out joining together, So that there could be no Separation from each other 
for a conſiderable Time. | | C*VViU„ 15 
6, Accordingly, they were all together at the Time of Noah's Tranſgreſſion. 
— —— Noah was diſcovered. in an indecent Poſture, in his own Tent, by his 
Grandſon Canaan, as the Rabbins ſuppoſe, Theodoret on Queſt. 57. on Ge- 
nes aſcribes the Diſcovery to Canaan. Bocbart notes (in Peleg. Lib. iv. chap. 
37.) That this Obſervation is to be met with in ſeveral Rabbinical Authors, 
much more ancient then Theodoret. And I think there is this manifeſt Reaſon, 
which will determine the Matter, that Canaan was born at that Time. For 
Ham would never have called a Son then unborn, by this ommous Name of (a- 
aan, to which a Curſe or Execration was annexed, therefore he was named 
= Canaan before that Accident happened. And, as Ham had, probably, other 
= Sons, Canaan moſt likely was ſome Way particularly concerned in this unduti- 
ful Behaviour towards Noab.— The Age of Canaan at this Time cannot be de- 
termined, but he was plainly old enough to carry Tales to his Father of what 
he had ſeen. Ham was fo near, that the Youth could ſoon inform him of what 
be had diſcovered. He, inſtead of diſcouraging, or reprehending his Son, 
made a miſbecoming Jeſt of it to his Brothers, Shem and Faphet. They were 
_ fo near at Hand, as to perform the dutiful Office of covering their Father, 
and all this was tranſacted before he awoke. So that it is manifeſt they all lived 
together at that Time. Noab might diſcover the Matter, by finding a Gar- 
ment laid over him, belonging to Faphet, or Shem,* which might put him 
= upon Enquiry into the Circumſtances of the Story, and fo occaſion that juſt 
Reſentment of Ham's diſreſpectful, undutiful Behaviour; and, if Canaan 
was the firſt Informer, it might procure that Curſe upon him, on Account 
= of that Indecency and Undutifulneſs of Diſpoſition, which this Action indi- 
cated. But, however this was, they all at that Time lived near together. 
7. In the Year after the Flood 37, Arphaxad married. In the Year 39, the = 
ſecond Sons might marry, in the Year 41, the third Sons in each Line; and fo 
they might come to have ſeparate Tents, for the Habitations of the different- 
Families; but till they muſt neceſſarily be near each other. They could have 
no mercenary Mechanics, or Servants, and therefore they muſt all be fully 
employed ; and generally join their Strength for all greater Work. And pro- 
bably they could not have Strength enough to build Houſes, till the younger 
Generations were grown up for their Afſiſtance.—In the 67th Year of the ra 
of the Deluge, Salah and his Cotemporaries of the other Lines. ſet up new 
Families. And in 101, Heber and his Cotemporaries, when Peleg was born, 
in whoſe Days the Earth was divided. All this while they lived in a Vicinity: 
of Habitation, which would be moſt commodious for their mutual __ 
— | — — each 
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enth- other; and&their Secutity from the wild Beaſts, For we 
that thoſe fierce Animals, which were familiar with them by being. in | the Ark. | 
would in the Courſe of Nature be all dead long before 101. and the Young 
ones would you up with their natural Fierceneſs.  - Th 
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On the I 4 of an Original, or Mother 2 uu, before 
the Diſper fron. 


Vicinity would be that the Country, in which they reſided, | would 
have been greatly improved before the Diſperſion. 


1. Their Circumſtances would not allow them to be idle. Neceſſity would 


impell them to Induſtry, in order to provide Food and Raiment, and the 
other Neceſſaries for their growing Offspring. Their Children in Infancy and 
Childhood muſt be provided for, by the Labour of their Parents, while 
they were incapable of taking their Share in the Labours of the Plantation; ; 
and, ſoon after they were capable of affiſting their Parents, they married 
themſelves; and had a new Generation to take C Care of, which would require 
new Ground to be improved by themſelves. Arphaxad had a Son in the 3 5th 
Year of his Life, and 35 Years old may be reaſonably preſumed to be early 
Youth in him, who lived to 438 Years of Age; correſpondent to about 16 in 
our Age of 70 Years, ſo that they could not do much in the a Plan- 
tation. 

2. Again; the firſt Couples continued to 13 young Children, after their 

own Sons, Grandſons, and Great Grandſons, &c, had ſeverally Families of 
their own ; and hereby the Country muſt gradually encreaſe in Improve- | 
ments, and enlarge in Extent of cultivated Land. 
. T hey might perhaps live in Tents, or moveable Dwellings foe ſome 
Fears; while they were ſearching and obſerving the Land for the moſt com- 
modious Situation, in which to ſettle. But when they found ſuch a Situation, 
accommodated with the Conveniences of Air and Water, Wood, Soil and the 
like, promiſing for Health, Plenty and Pleaſure, they would naturally be in- 
clined to ſettle, and apply themſelves to greater Improvements and a more 
fixed Life. 

4. They would then think of building Houſes, as. theſe — be much 
more convenient than Tents; and why may we not ſuppoſe them to build 
good Houſes when the Materials were ſo plentiful ? Why ſhould they cut a 
mean Tree for their Building, when they had. Plenty of 1 ones? Why 


ſhould 
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ſhould they wander in an unſettled State, with their young Families, when 
there could be no Neceflity for it? It is very natural to ſuppoſe, that they 
would ſoon after their Settlement have beautiful Villa's, Vineyards, Orch- 
ards, and Gardens, interſperſed through the whole Country, among their 
Fields and Paſtures | „ | 
F. And there might, probably, be ſeveral good Towns and Cities, eſpeci- 
ally near the ordinary Refidence of Noah and his Sons; which might be as 
Places of Reſort for public Juſtice, and to which they might repair for cele- 
brating Religious Worſhip, and for Inſtruction in Religion and the Sciences,“ 
equivalent to public Halls of Juſtice, Temples and Colleges in modern 
Times. 3 | c og i oo 
6. It cannot well be imagined, when once they had found ſuch a commo- 
dious Situation, that they ſhould have been ſo unreaſonably fickle, to leave al- 
moſt every Year the Fields which they had cultivated, the Vineyards, Orch- 
ards and Gardens, which they had planted, and the good Houſes which they 
had built; and travel on to new, uncultivated Ground. This would be loſ- 
ing their former Labour, renouncing the Eaſe and Pleaſure which they had 
purchaſed, by former Care and Pains ; and entering into the Hardſhips and 
Difficulties of an Infant-Plantation. This Conduct would not have been only 
without Reaſon, but contrary to all Reaſon and good Senſe. —From all theſe 
Conſiderations it 1s evident that there would have been a grand capital Planta- 
tion, or Mother Country, which muſt have been before the Diſperſion a 
noble Land, and no where unimproved, but in it's Skirts and Borders. 


See 7 <3, . do's 
On the Conveniency and Weceſſity of a Diſperſion. 


IH E Diviſion or Separation of Mankind from this fine Country, could 
not come to paſs, till there was ſome apparent Neceſſity for it, or ap- 
parent Conveniency in it. 988 35 
1. We have not here any direct Informations of FHiftory, as to the Circum- 
ſtances, or Numbers of the Inhabitants, in the Mother Country, before they 
ſeparated. But common Reaſon and Prudence being the fame in all Ages, if 
We can imagine what would put us upon a Separation from a cultivated Coun- 
try, when there is a ſufficient uncultivated one to repair to, we may form pro- 
bable Conjectures of the Motives which influenced them. — Whether this 
&reat primitive Diſperſion was choſen by themſelves, or ordered and directed 
Bo eee ee by 
Py * Hiſtory, or Tradition of Doctrines and Facts, muſt have been the principal Learning of 


N early Ages before Letters; and Noah and his Sons, the great Teachers or Profeſſors. But 


| ; is Work would be chiefly in the Hands of Noah; becauſe. he would be moſt at Leiſure, hay- 
ng no Children after the F lood, | _ 
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by Noah, there muſt have been, ſome apparent Conveniences, which would 


- 
* 


— 


induce them to debre it, or him to order and enjoin lt. 
2. There could methinks be no Necęſſity for this Separation, till they either 
fell into Jealouſies and Emulations, about their Shares in the Mother Country, 
already greatly improved; or that they were ſtraitened for Room. — The firſt 
might happen from the ſame Cauſes, which produce ſimilar Conteſts, and Con- 
vulſions in Societies, to this Day. Pride, Avarice, Sloth, Frowardneſs, and 
IIl-temper, might create Diſcontents, even under the moſt prudent Govern- 
ment of the Patriarch himſelf. But yet, this alone could ſcarce have made 
any conſiderable Separation, much leſs a regular one. Noah's unexceptionable 
Authority would ſeem ſufficient to have regulated and compoſed theſe occa- 


1 ſional Animoſities.— As to the latter; they might be ſtraitened for Room 
TY many Ways. The fine Country, in which they had ſettled, might termi- 
nate in Mountains, or rocky Ground, on one Hand; or Marſhes, Fens, or 


other naturally unimproveable and barren Ground, on another; or be bounded 
by great Rivers of difficult Paſſage, which might quite ſeparate the Colony, 
which croſſed them, from the main Body of the People, and from the Bene- - 
fit of the Patriarch Inſpection. The Mother Country becoming hereby in- 


4 ſenſibly too narrow for them, the youngeſt Families might want convenient 
= Ground to ſettle upon and improve. And being thus incommoded, and 
4 knowing there was Land enough at a Diſtance, with Conveniences of Soil 


and Situation, they might perceive Advantages in a Separation. 


3. There might be further Advantages obſerved by Noah, which younger MW 
People might not attend to, or conſider, v/z. That the Earth might be more 
equally inhabited, as ſoon as it ſhould be poſſible, that they might not learn 
to deſpiſe thoſe Countries, in which they were deſtined by Providence to ſet- 
tle, by ſtaying longer than was neceſſary in the Mother Country, which muſt 
be improving to a greater Perfection every Year. — The Separation might 
therefore have been ordered by Noah, before it was become abſolutely neceſ- 


ſary, eſpecially to be a general Separation, Even as ſoon as he diſcerned it to 
be moſt for the general Good; and perhaps before they came to deſire it 
"IN. En 04; e ot eee - a ne. _ 

4. But it is to be conſidered, that in the original Settlement, there were 


many Conveniences beſides Plenty, ſuch as the. Comforts of regular Society, 
and orderly Government, and a general Security from Force or Fraud, un- 
der the higheſt Authority, even the Patriarchal. Each Colony would de- 
ſire to have theſe Privileges, as nearly reſembling the original Country, as they 
could; therefore there muſt be both Men of Experience and Authority, and 
alſo ſufficient Numbers in each, in order to the Happineſs of the ſeveral Colo- 
nies. In a general Diſperſion, into how many Tribes ſoever they divided, 
this was firſt and eſſentially neceſſary, that they ſhould have ſufficient Num- 
bers under each Leader of the Colony, for the Security and Strength of the 
Colony within itſelf, againſt wild Beaſts and other Contingences ; we n 
1 N Sickneſs 


Sicknels' er, ; 6 while wy * pe fr e 
—There muſt be a ſaffietent Number of eful and able 2 * 
ſons i their Vigour and Activity, to clear the Ground they fixed'u ur 

the Incumbrances which had been growing up in it, ever fince th wei 3 
to cut down ſuch Woods and Thickets as rendered it ii mpra ticable for A + 1 
culture, and to plow, ' ſow, and manage their new Fields. F urther, 48 
were to withdraw) from a pops ws well ordered Country, in which Sk 
muſt have been much Comfort in Society and Conve ation, as Well as Reo u- 
larity in Things Sacred and Civil; they would doubtleſs go A way in Kikidreds, 


grown. ry 


Colony, . reſembling*Noab's Government over the whole. And then this Uni- 
on of Nature and Blood Would lay a Foundation for greater Friendſhip among 
them, in the Separation. Thoſe who came out together being Relations, and 
many of them Acquaintance, who had been in Fatmiliarities and Friendſhips 
_ bcforc, would more readily. fall into the Pleaſiires and Intimacies of Society 
_ in their Migration. But; whether the Plan for the general Diſperſion was 


of Noab, there would, aus I have noted, be this Qualification neceſſary for the 
coinfoitable Undertaking of it, that there ſhould be ſufficient Numbers for each 
Colony, for their mutual Satisfaction in Society, and for Strength and Security 
in all common Emergences. So that a general Diſperſion cod not have been 
choſen, till Mankind was multiplied: to a conſiderable Number. —-It is there- 
fore difficult to conceive the Reaſon. of our learned Sir F. Marſham's Opini- 
nion. It cannot be doubted, but that a great Part of the World was in- 
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8 and carried to Perfection in Peleg's Days. 


Peleg's Days the Earth was divided. It was one general Diviſion of the 
Earth, in which all Mankind was concerned. They were all divided into 


* Canon. Gb p. 2 


Terrarum Orbis pars magna illius Ætate dudum habitata fuerit. 
gen. Babylonic, p. 286. 


from ; 


under ſome: x: Mi Anceſtor, Wh might have the Parental Authority over "his 7 


projected at their own Defire, or it proceded from the Order me Direction 


_ © habited before Peleg's Age + ee 11 cenſures this 2 as 


I E Diſperſion” or Spende of Mankind was one great . be- 
longing to one particular Period of Time. It was an Event which was 


1. Here we have expreſs Hiſtory, as to the Time, when it happened, in 


Tribes, or Families, under a en Chief, or Leader; and then: diſperſed 
I Marſh. Can. Chron. n enim Phaleg fit Noachi 1 ee dubitari non 158 * 
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But, if the Diſperſioh wab elende l, it truſt 
be executed, as near Acad th, at the ſame Time. Thoſe, who ſhould be 


might be apt to complain, that they ſhould 
be as it were baniſhed from their pleaſant, native Land, while otherr of the 


ſame Age were permitted to ſtay at home. I do not, indeed; ſee a Ne 
that every Tribe ſhould go aw in the very ſame Month or Yar: but only 


that they ſhould be all engaged in the Deſign, near the fame Time, and all 


reparing' for it; tho Nene might be ſooner ready than others, accordin to 
the different Genius and Activity of the Leaders, their different Propenſions 


to the Work, their Situation, or Circumſtances, IAN cannot now be 
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＋ HIS ORG, Medi tie See Diſerfion' of Mankind; was under 
the ſi 


preme Direction of Noab, tho' aſſiſted by his Sons, — the other 
Patriarchs, who ſtayed with him in the Mother Country. ART" own, we 
have no direct Hiſtory of this Matter, Moſes doth not, in Words, aſſert this, 
from which (1 think) this may 'be inferred. 


He informs us that Noah lived ſome: Years after Peleg's Death; and therefore 


was alive the whole Time of the Diſperſion; which was begun and finiſhed 
in Peleg's Days, and that he was the Father of the whole World. Here we 
muſt reaſon from common Principles on the then State of Mankind. 12. 

1. As this was a general Diviſion of the Children of Men, who were all de- 
ſcended from him, as their common Father ; no Perſon, but the great Patri- 


eb himſelf, could be like to have ſuch an Authority, as would be acknow- 


ledged by them all. He was the King and Father of the whole Race. They 


bey his Government, 
both Regal and Patriarchal; and would therefore, without doubt, y the 


Pa 
| higheſt Deference and Regard to him, and to any uſeful Undertaking which 


he recommended. 
2. Again; he knew what Multitudes the Earth had maintained before the 


Flood, and obſerved it to be, at leaſt, as fruitful after as before; and that his 


own Poſterity were deſtined by Providence to people it in due Time; and ſo 


by theſe Repreſentations of Things of his « own Know- 


ledge, to reconcile them to the Thoughts of a Diſperſn. 
3. We may, indeed, allow that the more thinking Part of the = 


would be aware of it, that there would be a Neceffity of ſpreading further 
and further, in a little Time. They ſaw themſelves, that the Earth abound- 
ed with fruitful Ground; and they might eaſily apprehend, that there muſt 


O2 be 
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_. ee ed! in Natuee as tht, in which they ein et 
= E which lay waſte without Culture, or Inhabitants: -: might alſo ap- 
=. 0 prehend (ga Earth would be. till: more and more incumbered with wild 
Productions of Nature, the longer it was let alone; and cherefore- it might g 
ſoon be ponvenient to. diſperſe themſelves Is vaft e Wirt i 3 
4. All theſe Conſiderations might induce many of a more eterprizing 
Feds to be willing to ondertake ke bed cle. But then ky, from want 
of Fore-ſight, from Sloth and a Love of Eaſe, or of the ancient Settlement, 
might be backward to any ſuch Undertaking, ſo that it would probably be al. 
molt impracticable to get a general Diſperſion forward, in an orderly and regu- 
lar Way, without a very ample and full Authority. 0 
And I do not ſee that any, but Noah and his Sons, could be equi! to ſo = 
dice a Province. But as. they were .all Parties in the Happineſs of the 
World; Noab, the Father of all, and Shem, Ham, and Japbet, the Fathers 
- each great Tribe, every one ould be like to regard their joint Commands, 
or Advice. So that, on the whole, it is moſt probable, that this great Revo- 
lution, called by all Hiſtorians, the Dyſper fron, by Way of Eminence, was 
planned: and methddized,” regulated and conducted, finally to it's Execution, 
__ the — De nant; of l Noah 2 his Sons——Biſhop ape ob- 
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1 Languages, for the whole Earth was never after of the fame Tongue. 
— Moſes ſpeaks of a general Divi/ion of the Earth, in the Days of Peleg, c 
and of a Diſperſion from Babel, brought about by the Confuſion of Lan- C 
go ages. Now I do not apprehend that the Hi/ferian ſpeaks of one, and the c 
ame general Diſperſion, : accompliſhed at the ſame Time; but he relates the f 
latter, as the compleating of the former. — The Eleventh Chapter of Genefis T 
is a methodical Continuation of the Hiſtory. of the general Diviſion of t 
the Earth, till it was compleated by the Confullon of Tongues. 1 
I. When Noah had ſettled all Things for the orderly Separation of Man- £ 
kind, in convenient Diviſions, and. had appointed the Leaders of the Colo- Y 
nies, [and the Tribes which ſhould IL Al them, and: had given his final 2 
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Piviſions, Eaſt, Weſt, North and South, on the known Deſign of peopling 
the Earth; and ſo are heard of no more, as to this general Tranſaction. 
leave it; thoſe, ho were allotted for this Meſtern Expedition proceeded for ſome 
Time, according to the general Directions, for they journeyed from the Eaſt, 
| till they arrived at the Plains of Shinaar. But, when they came there, ſme- 
thing pecuFar in their Caſe and Conduct happened, which the Hebrew Hiſ- 
torian proceeds to relate, in order of Time. This Hiſtory is, contained in the 
eleventh Chapter of 5 the nine firſt Verſes. And to ſtate this Hiſtory, 
and come at the true Senſe of it, as clearly as we are able, we ſhall offer the 
following Obſervations. N | a ; | | 


- 


" 38. - 


1. Moſes takes Notice, by Way of Introduction, that the whole Earth was 
of one Language, or Lip, and of | one Speech, which it is very reaſonable to 
ſuppoſe they ſhould be, when they were ſo lately ſeparated from the original 
Country. And this was exceeding pertinent to obſerye, when he was going 
to relate ſo remarkable an Event, as the Confuſion of Tongues —— The 
following Hi/tory would have wanted ſome Degrees both of Perſpicuity and 
Beauty, without this introductory Remark. This Obſervation was not, there- 
fore, to intimate that all the Earth was at Shinaar, but to introduce this Hiſ- 
tory of the Confuſion: of Languages which 1 755 there. And, in this 
View, it was very proper to obſerve that the whole Earth was of one Lip and 
Speech before that Time. And, indeed, if we underſtand this of a miracu- 
lkus Variety, introduced into their Language, it was neceſfary to take Notice 


Mo OS 


cf this Fact, that all the Earth was of one Tongue before; for otherwiſe. it. 
might have been ſuſpected, that this Variety was introduced by Strangers 
coming among them unobſerved, who uſed different Languages, —But fur- 
ther; I think the very Obſervation of this Sameneſs of Language, implies | 
that there had been a Separation of Mankind before this Event happened. 
For otherwiſe, it could ſcarce have been poſſible that they ſhould ſpeak dif- 
ferent Languages, who were educated, by Noab and his Sons, and had lived 
all together in one Country to that Time © 0 

Mr. Lellen gives a ſingular Interpretation of this Text, that they were all 


of one Lip naw Saphab, that is, that they were unanimous in one Agreement, 


or Confederacy. . Le Clerc. in Gen. xi. 1, 7. in a Deſign afterwards named, 
of erecting one great Metropolis of the World. But the Narration, which 
follows, of this great Event, ſeems to prove this Interpretation to be an un- 


# 


natural one, The learned Dr. Chapman argues againſt this Interpretation, from 
the ſame Word being made uſe of, in wer. 7. in which Verſe this Turn would 
not be good Senſe. There is, ſays he, a Paſſage, a little lower, which 
8 ſeems to be a clear and indiſputable Confutation of it, ver. 7. Let us go 
down, and there confound their Language, that they may not underſtand 
. one another's Speech, Theſe laſt Words have a ſingular Weight ny 


TY 


« thority in Mp ME en bnd to "0 row 10. Leeb but to 
« eftabliſh'/alſs the general Opinion, that the Confuſion of Languages was 
«© really an Act of ee Power and Wrath. The Hebrew Word, which we 
* tranflate Speech, is Saphab, as in the Beginning of this 7th and iſt TR 
Lip. Now ſubſtitute in this Place Mr. Le Clerc's Agreement or Confederaty, 
<< and then the Paſſage will run thus, that they may not underſtand one ano- 
_ ©" ther's Confederacy. Where is the $enſe? This Argument, bes ar our r leartied | 
Author, I confeſs ſeems to'me'/unanſwerable.”* 
It was, then, very proper to take Notice that the whole Barth x was ef one” 
Tongue, that the Miracle, of the introduced Variety, might be more conſpi- 
cuous; and was alſo a moſt nt end to We Hiſtory of this Event, 
cho he was but ſpeaking of one Part of  fince the whole Earth 
ſhould never be entirely of one Tongue any 1 more. After this introductory 
Obſervation, Moſes to relate particularly what befell them, viz. This 
Diviſion of Mankind, with Reſpect to their Language, and alſo their other 
Proeeedings, which made that extraordinary Step of Providence neceſſary. 
And it came to pals, as they journeyed from the Eaft, that they found a Plain, in 
the Land of Shinaar, and they delt there. Gen. xi. 2. This is the only ori- 
ginal Hiſtory of this memorable Event, and therefore it muſt be determined 
TR this Paſſage. And the principal Queſtions which ariſe are theſe, (Firſt) 
Ibo theſe Travellers were? And ( emer: ) of what Nature was their n : 
ling, or Journeying? 
1. Whowere theſe Fourniers, who travelled n the Faſt to Shingar ? It ein- 
not be. underſtood to mean Noah and his Sons. That hey travelled from Ara- 
rat to Shinaar before they ſettled. The Diſtance from Ararat to Shinaar, is 
computed to be about 12 hundred Miles: Now, I ſuppoſe, this Computa- 
tion muſt be from the. neareſt Part of the Mountains, that was high Land, 
and therefore it muſt be much further from the Faſtern End of that long ; 
Ridge of Mountains. It is expreſsly faid, that they travelled from the Eaſt to 
Shinaar, from which we muſt conclude that they came more Eaſtward than 
Ararat, ſince theſe Mountains lie North of Shinaar. + It muſt be wholly in- 
congruous to their Circumſtances, who were ſo few in Number, to travel ſo 
many hundred Miles, before they made a Settlement, when there could cer- 
tainly be no Neceſſity of it. What Reaſon could they have to induce them 
to it? Certainly, not Want of Room to ſettle in, nor Want of Choice of 
Ground ; but there are plainly many Reaſons againſt i it, which we may eaſily 
conceive ; great Inconveniences muſt attend ſuch an unſettled Condition, and 
wiſe Men would not chuſe to put themſelves under Inconveniences, on purpoſe, 
without the Motives of either Pleaſure or Profit. A 
There are two Suppoſitions here, which may be made, either that in theſe 
Journies from the Eaſt to Shinaar, Noah and his F amily got there in a little 
Time; and ſo had ſettled there ſome confiderable Time, before they you” 
too 
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53 CHIEF LY RE LIGIOUS. nn 
- cook the Building of Babel. Or, | that they were a conſiderable Time in ac- 
compliſhing this Migration; and ſo were but new Comers, when they under- 
took this Work. As to the firſt Suppoſition, that they arrived ſoon, it is 
not at all probable, that they ſhould journey with all their Neceſſaries, very 
far, before they made ſome Settlement; betauſe they muſt ſoon have Occa- 
ſion for Corn; and, where- ever they plowed, they muſt wait one Year for the 
Harveſt; and, when a Pield was brought into Culture, it would be ſurely 
eaſier for them to manage it to Advantage, for ſome Years, than to go every 

| Year to new, rough Ground. If we allow ten Miles every Year for their 
advancing in this Journey, one Year with another, then they muſt be about 
120 Years in reaching Shinaar's Plains; for 1 Year 10 Miles, is equal to 
120 Years 1200 Miles. If therefore we proceed on the ſecond Suppoſition, 
that they were a conſiderable Time in accompliſhing this Migration, and ſo 
were but new-Comers when they undertook the Building of their City and 
Tower. This is (I think) the Truth, as. to the Builders of Babel, that they 
had not been long in that Settlement, before they undertook that Work; be- 
cauſe they were diſperſed, before they had finiſhed their City.“ But we can- 
not imagine that all Mankind would be ſo long without Houſes. Noah and 
his Sons had ſeen the Cities of the old World, for Cain certainly Built a City, 
and, very likely, there were many more. And, as they were apprized of 
the Conveniency of Houſes and Cities, they would doubtleſs have the like 
Conveniences, in the Land of their Settlement, ſooner than they could be 
| like to reach Shinaar, in any Congruity to their Circumſtances. Wherefore 
the Company at Shinaar could not be Mah and his Sons, who undertook the 


City; but a Colony detached: from them; who, ſoon after they ſettled in 


Shinaar, revived the Improvements which they had ſeen in the Mother Coun- 
try. They would at Sh;naar have the like Accommodations, as they had en- 
joyed before. But, then, they might proceed on ſome new Plans and 
Schemes; they would have a Tower, as well as a City, and they would in 
ſome View or other make themſelves a Name. The learned Dr. Shuckford ob- 
ferves, Vol. I. p. 130; Our Builders had travelled from their Anceſtors 
many Hundred Miles, frem Ararat to Shinaar. 
2. The Nature of this Project at Babel appears, by all the Accounts we 
have of it, to have been a bad Thing, becauſe it was evidently diſpleaſing to 
God. Now, if we ſuppoſe the great Patriarch himſelf to have been at SHi- 
naar, f. ſuch an obſtinate Act of Diſobedience to God and to himſelf, could 
ſurely never be carried on, without his Animadverſions and Reprehenſions 
too; and this could ſcarce have been paſſed over in Silence, by the Hiſtorian. 


Perixonius urges, (Or. Bahyl. p. 188.) ſpeaking of this City. Hær erat omnium prima, cu- 

- 3 Homines Nomades et incertis. antea Sedibus vagi, Conſilium hoc tempore primum 
ure * 1 g « | | 1 | ; a | | | | 

. 2 Buxtorf. Philoloz. Theolog. p. 70. and Steph. Marinus. Exercitat, de Linguis, cap. 
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barraſſed with inſuperable Difficulties. It is wholly unnatural to ſuppoſe that 
Mankind ſhould have remained in a wandering, unſettled Condition, all the 


Time before the Babel- Building, and the Diſperſion from thence; without 
Towns, Houſes, Fields and Settlements. And, if they had any before, in 
the Countries from which they travelled to Shinaar, it is equally unnatural 
to ſuppoſe a Deſertion of them, to wander thro' uncultivated Wilds, they 
knew not why or whither. No American Planters do any Thing of this 
Kind in our Days. And common Senſe is the ſame in all Ages. We find, 
tho' the Continent of North America was before them, yet the firſt Settle- 


ment at Plymouth was never deſerted after the Town was built. The new 
Planters, as they ſucceſſively came from England, planted new Countries, 


and built new Towns, ſome in better Situations than Plymouth, as well as 


others in worſe.— Again; Nimrod and his Aſſociates built Babylon, Nineveb 
and other Cities, or Towns ; but theſe Towns were never afterwards deſerted, 


till they were deſtroyed and laid in Ruins by victorious Armies, many 
Ages from their Birth. On the contrary, they doubtleſs grew and en- 
larged, and flouriſhed for many Generations. —— Beſides ; we cannot 
reaſonably imagine, that now, when they were diſperſed, they ſhould ſo ſoon 


ſet themſelves to build Cities ; if they had not done it before, when 
they were far more together, than any one Diviſion could furniſh, 
for many Years, . The learned Writers, who ſuppoſe all . to 

* Hof. Ftat. Mundi. p. 17. rn 


cuſtomed to Revelatious, and very probably it was by divine 
Monition that the general Diſperſion was ordered, ag to the Time af it, Is 
it not ſtrange; that there ſtould be no Notice taken af him, in this laſt, and 

_ v one of the gteateſt Tranſactions of his Life? Is it not ſtrange that there 
ſhauld be no Notice takemof him; ho was a Prophet, as well as Father and 
Eing of the whole Race, as to his Behaviqur towards them, when they were 
carrying on a Deſign ſo diſpleafing to God, that he ſaw it worthy of a mira - 
culous Defeat? That he ſhould live to ſee all his Authority gone among his 
on Children; and the Spirit of God forſake him, which had ſo often ſup- 
ported his Authority in former Inſtances? The Conſideration of the Wicked. 
neſs, or Folly, of this Project, joined to that of Noah's Silence, amounts al- 
moſt to a full Proof, that the Patriarch was not at Shinaar. This was what 
determined / Yoſfius, among other Conſiderations of the like Kind, to em- 
brace the Chronology of the Septuagint, & and ſo to conclude that he was at 
3. It could not be all Mankind, in the Days of Peleg, except Noah and a 
few more left with him, who journeyed from the Eaſt beyond Ararat, to 
the Plains of Babylon. No Reaſon can be given for their leaving Noah, or his 
Forſaking them. But, if to ferve the Hypotheſis, that Mankind in general 
were there, and to account for the Silence, concerning Noah, in the Affair of 
Babel, ſome ſuch Suppoſition muſt be made; yet ſtill this Hypotheſis is em- 
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to have lived a very unſettled Life, during all the Time, before their 
dwelling in Shinaur. The ingenious and learned Peri aonius expreſsly aſſerts 
this, when he ſpeaks of the Building of the Tower, to be as a Sign, or Land- 
Mark, to them, by which they were to direct their Return to the City, when 
they had gone far off, through that ſpacious Plain, with their Flocks, © The 
« firſt Men lived after the Manner of Namodes and Shepherds ; and hence they 
ce wandered in unſettled Seats, thro' the Eaſt, till they came to the Land of 
« Shinaar.”  Perizon, Origin, Babylon. 239. Hi primi Homines Nomades 
erant, Hinc incertis Sedibus vagati ſunt, Namodum- more, per Orientem, uſque 
dum veniſſent in Terram Sbinaar. This great Man was led into this Opinion, 
of the general State of Mankind before the Diſperſion, by the Account which 
Moſes gives of the Lives of the Hebrew Patriarchs. But, as theſe were but a 
very ſmall Part of Mankind, who had a particular State of Sojourning allotted to 
them; we cannot ſuppoſe them to be a Pattern, from which to judge of the 
State of the World in general. They, indeed, moved from Place to Place, 
with their Flocks, which was very agreeable to their Circumſtances, as their 
chief Wealth did conſiſt in Cattle. But then the Condition of Mankind, in 
general, was very different. Noah and his Sons might continue in this Man- 
ner of Life, for a few Years, till they found a convenient Country to fit down 
in; and might live in Tents, till it was more convenient to have Houſes. But 
it could not be long. Their Riches could not conſiſt only in Cattle; Corn 
and Fruits muſt be as neceſſary as Cattle; and therefore they muſt have 
Ground in Cultivation for growing all ſuch Neceſſaries. And the Moſaic 
Hiſtory ſupports. this Account. For tho' the Hebrew Patriarchs lived in 
Tents, the Natives of Chaldæa, Canaan, Egypt and Gerar, who poſſeſſed the 
Country, lived in Houſes, Towns, and Cities; and had their Corn Fields, 
Gardens, and Vineyards, and all their improved Lands in private Property. 
This is very clear from the Hiſtory of Abraham's Purchaſe of his Burial Place, 
from Ephron the Hittite. Gen. xxiii. 4. Abraham petitioned the People of the 
Land for Leave to purchaſe a Poſſeſſion of a Burial Place. He fixed 
on a Field belonging to Epbron, and upon this Application to Ephron, he made 
a generous Offer of preſenting it to Abraham, in the Audience of his Fellow 
Citizens, even of all that went in at the Gates of bis City, ver. 10. And, 
upon Abraham's modeſtly refuſing the Gift, he paid the Price which was fix- 
ed by Ephron, and the Field, with the Cave and all the Trees in the Field 
round it's Borders, which I ſuppoſe were the Fence or Encloſure, were made 
lure to Abraham, ver. 17. There was Pharaoh's Houſe or Palace, Gen. xii. 
15, There were Cites in the rich Plains of Sodom, and probably all Places, 
which have Names given to them in the Hiſtory of Geneſs, were the im- 
proved Country, which had Towns built in them. As Sbechem, Hai, Be- 
bel, and the like. But, then, there were large Tracts fit for Paſturage, which 
on Account of the Thinneſs of Inhabitants, were not encloſed. And 2 
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fully accounts > for it, that the Patriarchs ſettled there, with their Flocks, Bak 4 
© milies and Servants, without giving Ly Offence or ee 70 the native 


Inhabitants. We may conclude t they be ght- their Corn, Fruits, and 
other Neceſſaries from the Natives, who owned the — Lands, with 
their Cattel, Wool, Skins, and the like. We meet with no Intimations of 
| the Patriarths ſowing Corn, except in the Inſtance of Iſaac. ' Gen. xxvi 12, 
Then Iſaac owed in that Land, and received, in the ſame Year, an Hundred fold. 
But then it is evident, from another Circumſtance i in the Story, that he lived 
in the City. For ver. 8. And it came to paſs, when he had been there a long 
Time———that Abimelech lboked out at a Window, and faw Iſaac ſporting" with 
Rebekah his Wife. This Circumſtance, in their Condition, is, I think, fur- 
ther confirmed, by their being ſo frequently conſtrained to remove upon any 
Famine, or Scarcity of Corn. They had no Property in Ground, and ſo 
could have little or no Corn of their own; and, when it was ſcarce, the Na- 
tives would not part with it to incommode themſelves.” Hence they always 
felt the firſt Inconveniences of a Dearth; and were obliged to betake them- 
{elves to more plentiful Countries, or thoſe 3 in which no Fan prevailed, for 
Gr arenas YER 95 JED N 


1 


II. I come now to enquire into the Nature of their Fourneying from the 
Eaf, till they came to the Plains of Shinaar, Wb they dwelt, —If we un- 
derſtand this journeying, in this Senſe; that the paſſed on, through a Variety 
of Country, in which they did not ſettle, till 4 came to Shinaar, in which: 
they did ſettle. This is a proper Notion of journeying, but this further proves 

that it could not be all Mankind to whom this journey;ng was aſcribed; for 
this would ſuppoſe the unnatural wandering Condition, of which 1 have 
ſhewn the Abſurdity, under the laſt Head.— But, if we underſtand journey 
ing in this Senſe, their gradual moving forward from the Eaſt, i. e. of Ha- 
rat, where they were firſt in ſome Degree ſettled, by new Improvements, 
towards the Welt ; and that they carried their new Plantations gradually on,. 
as they had Occafion for them, till at laſt they came to the noble Plains of | 
Shinaar, and dwelt there: T his cannot be properly called a journeying of the = 
whole Body, nor indeed of any but thoſe who actually ſettled in thoſe new i 
found Plains. And yet all, who are ſaid to journey, are ſaid to ſettle after 
that journeying, and to dwell in the Plains of Shinaar. Now, if thoſe, who 
fixed in the Plantations in the Eaſt, neareſt Ararat, who are aid to journey, 
are alſo ſaid to dwell in Shinaar, which was 1 200 Miles diſtant, this would 
doubtleſs be a great Inaccuracy at leaſt, but it is an Inaccuracy, which there : 
is no Occaſion to allow, in the Words of Moſes, who never ſays that all Man- 
kind was at Shinaar. — conclude, therefore, that the journeying could not 
mean this gradual moving forward, by new Improvements, till they reached 
Shinaar ; nor could theſe Journeyers be ſaid, in any conſiſtent Senſe, to 


dwell in Shingar., if extended as above, to all Mankind ; becauſe, according 
to 


J 
to this Senſe of journey ing, ſome muſt be ſuppoſed to dwell ill in the Eaſt, 
about, or beyond Ararat, and to be 
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bo t to have penetrated to the ut- 


| ing forward, even far beyond it; ſince 
they could not, at that Time, be t 18 


moſt Eaſt, the Borders of China, and the great South Sea. But this De- 
ſcription would very well agree to a Purt, or one Diviſion, of Mankind, and 


— 


be very intelligible Hiſtory, when thus applied: And therefore, we may ſup- 
poſe that thoſe, ho thus journeyed from the Eaſt, or Mother Country, wee 


only one Diviſion of Mankind, who, according to the Sovereign Direct ion 
oſ Noab, or by ſome Lot, or Agreement, moved Weſtward; while the 
other Tribes, or Divifions, went different Ways, according to ſuch Direction, 


Lot, or Agfeement.—In this View, as I obſeryed, the whole Hiſtory will be 


to Moſes, in a particular Country, different from that which they travell, 


from. Now there 1s no Abſurdity in this, when ſuppoſed to be ſaid of a Part 


of Mankind; for then they might ſtill leave the Country, from which they 
came, properly inhabited; and new Countries, which other Tribes found, 
might be as properly ſupplied with Inhabitants, as Shinaar. This of Journey- 


ing is very proper Language to make uſe of, concerning one Diviſion of 


Mankind. There is the Land, from which they journeyed, the Eaſt. The 
Land Yo wohich they came, Shinaar, and what then enſued, they all, who thus 


travelled, delt there? — Thoſe who. travelled from the Eaſt to Shinaar, and 
found thoſe delicious Plains which tempted their Stay, were the very Perſons 


who projected the City and Tower, and who were blaſted by Providence in 

ſo extraordinary a Manner. Here they commenced their rebellious Deſign, 
_ contrary to the Inſtructions they had received, at their ſetting out. They knew 
the laudable End that was propoſed, by the general Diſpenſon, viz. That 
the Earth might be more equally and ſpeedily inhabited; and that one Part 
might not be a Garden, and the other a Deſart, after there were Numbers 


ſufficient for the Work of a more general Cultivation, They knew that, to 
anſwer this End, they were to ſeparate themſelves into ſmaller, diſtinct So- 


cieties, as ſoon as that could be conveniently done.—But, as they were now 


far enough from the Inſpection of Noah, and could not be any longer appre- 
henſive of his Animadverſions, they proceeded on Plans and Schemes of their 
own. They were under new Governors and Leaders, and it is very probable 


that Nimrod might be among them; and being one of the elder Sort, and of 


a vigorous, enterprizing, and ambitious Temper, he might have a great In- 
fluence, which is agreeable to the Repreſentation Moſes gives of him. 5 
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[7 HEN this Part of the Sons of Men, this Diviſion, which had tra- 
VYY velled from the Eaſt, took up in the Plains of Shinaar, and dwelt 
there, their Project is related in Gen. xi. 4. And they ſaid, let us build us a City 
and a Tower, whoſe Top may reach to Heaven; and let us make us a Name, left 
wwe be ſcattered abroad upon the Face of the whole Earth. Commentators and Cri- 
tics have fallen into great Diverſity of Sentiments, as to the Reaſons, which: 
induced theſe Projectors to this Undertaking, which I take to be an obſti- 
nate Renouncing their original Orders, as to a further Separation, —lIt ſeems. _ 
_ probable that there might have been many different Motives, which co-ope-- 


: 
* 


rated to fix them in this undutiful Reſolution. The Deliciouſneſs of the 
Country, the Fruitfulneſs of the Soil, the Temperateneſs of the Climate, the 
Conveniency of Water near a noble River; for theſe were the Plains of Ba- 
Shun: All theſe joint Conveniences might conſpire to determine them to ſtay 
ere together, „ „„ he oh - a ns 
Their Fears of a gloomy Solitude, in thoſe comparatively ſmall'Compa- 
nies, into which they were to ſubdivide themſelves, might contribute to this: 
_ Reſolution of keeping together. They might imagine they could have little 
Comfort in Society.“ Their Apprehenſions of wild Beaſts and other noxious: 
5 Animals, and the Danger they might be in, from them, might be a further 
Inducement to them, to decline a Separation. For, when they were but a 
few in each Plantation, they would be apparently in more Danger from thoſe: 
fierce Creatures, either when they were tilling the Ground, or were abroad: 
with their Flocks and Herds. Here would be more copious Prey for the Sa- 


1 vages of the Foreſt, which would naturally draw them nearer the new: 
Plantations. Ff Yer | 19 | 


The Frequency of theſe Dangers, very probably, made the Practice of 
Hunting ſo honourable in thoſe early Ages, and perhaps Succeſs in this firſt 
Sort of uſeful War made Nimrod ſo popular, as at laſt laid a Foundation 

for His Dominion over Men. Gen. x. 9, 10. He was a mighty Hunter be 
fore the Lord. Aud the Beginning of his Kingdom was Babel. The re- 
markable Obſervation of Seneca in Praiſe of Social Life; is worth inſerting; 
here. How is our Preſervation ſecured, but by mutual Aſſiſtance? Place 
us but each alone, and what are we? The eaſy Prey of Beaſts, who have: 
“each of them ſufficient Powers for their own Defence. Every Thing, which: 
* 1s made to live a vague and ſolitary Life, is armed by Nature, but * 
| ; cc 40 


* Perizon, Orig. Balyl. p. 245, Metuiſſe eos horridam et triſtem-Solitudinem. 
+ Bochart, Peleg. lib. iv. c. 12. d A | 
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Man is furniſhed with no Defe 0 
make him formidable to other Creatures; but naked and weak as he is, 
« Society, is his Security . Slothfulneſs and Relu 


Time, Ambition might inſpire ſome of their Leaders with the Though 
ſetting up a great Empire; this could not be an unnatural Thought, . when. 
they were ſo great a Body of Mankind together; but this Reaſon of their 


ſtrengthening themſelves there, ſuppoſes, that there were at that Time other 


Tribes elſewhere, againſt which they might level their ambitious Projects. 


And when they knew that there were other great Diviſions of Mankind gone 
off, to plant various Colonies on each Side of them; this would naturally 


induce theſe ambitious Men to endeayour to keep their Tribes together, to be. 
alle to maintain themſelves in ſuch a Strength, that they might not only contend. 
ppears to have been 


with any Rivals for Power, but ſubdue.them. There a 
ſomething. of Ambition, either for Power, or Fame, or both, in their De- 
fign, For they ſaid, Let us make us a Name, which one would think muſt- 
mean a Project, either for a Monument of their Fame, or a Mean and Inſtru- 


ment of their Power and Authority, and for their Defence as a Kind of For- 
treſs. Perixonius, indeed, has taken great Pains, in his whole Eleventh. 


Chapter of his Origines Babylonice, to ſupport. an Interpretation ſomewhat 


ſingular, That this tw. Shem, Let us make us a Shem, was a Pharus, or Tower 
of Proſpect, which. ſhould be a Mean of directing the Shepherds, which were 


gone far off with their Flocks; or any other Travellers, on any particular Ex- 


peditions,, to find a ſafe Return: And that it was to be very high, that ſo, in. 


that extended Plain, it might be conſpicuous, at a great Diſtance, But this 


Senſe ſeems to be too mean and low, and Mr. Le Clerc's Metropolis too grand 


and high, for their Deſigns, at that Time, viz. that it ſhould be the Metro- 
polis of the whole World; tho (I think) that they might project it, for the. 
Capital of one great Empire, is not improbable. TT | 


From all theſe Motives, and others not eaſily diſcoyerable at this Time, the 


Company at Shinaar renounced the original Deſign, according to the Inſtruc- 


tions of Neah, of diſperſing themſelves for the. more expeditious Cultivation 
and Peopling the Earth; and, to ſtrengthen themſelves in their new Scheme, 


they undertook the Building of the City and Tower, When they were car- 
_ Tying on this great Deſign, the Lord . confounded their Language. Gen. xi. 7. 


And. 


* Seneca de Benficiit. iv. 18, Nam quo alio tuti ſumus, 6c. . 


. As to the Notion of a Temple, which ſome learned Men have ſuppoſed to have been their 


Deſign, I do not ſee Reaſon to believe that Idolatry could have, at that Time, made ſuch Ad- 


Vances, as to lead them to think of erecting either pompous Temples Ox Images. Thoſe were 


the Production of much later Ages. 
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many of them, might incline them to ſettle in that Place, where they found 
fuch large convenient Plains; and which would promiſe them more Eaſe in 
tilling the Ground, than any Country they. had paſſed thro',. in their whole. 
Journey from. the Eaſt, —But further; after they had dwelt arr 
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"a | AVOFOR. Y 17. moses. 
e a a & ren, ahd there! confound 

thiy "Ray? abt Uider tend the another's Speoch, © 

of this Event, of the Co fifth " of 
Wbt 9 Oblervations-. e ene een ee en et | 
1 The Deſigu, e ey por þ ss düplesllhg to God. * hs 
we way not be able ut this Diſt] and if this Scarcity of Materials, fully 
to determine in what their Crime : particularly conſiſted; yet we muſt allow 
that there was ſomething very eriminal in their Deſgn and Conduct. Peri. 
Zonius allows that there was ſome Diſobedience to the Order of God, impart- 
ed to them by Noah.* And the main Part of their Crime did; probably, lie 
in this Difobedience to theſe Intimations of the divine Will, as to'their further 
Sepat ration; which, doubtleſs, was moſt: conducive to the Order and Well. 
beg of Mankind at'that Time. ae ! un m5 
_ >. There was ſomething extraordinary/and” wende in this obecicrable 
hen. The whole Hiſtory of it is drawn up in ſuch a Strain, as to lead any 
Reader into this Apprehenſſon of it. And one cannot think that fo natural a 
Writer, as Moſes generally is, ſnould chuſe ſuch a Manner of Narration, as 
muſt millead almoſt any Reader into àa wrong Senſe” of à Matter of Fact. 
There is 2 Pomp and Apparatus in the Introduction of the Story, which can- 
not be well undetſtood, otherwiſe than of ſomething miraculous; ſpeaking of 
the divine Acts, More humang.” And the Lord came down to ſee the City and the 
Tower, which the Children of Men builded. Gen. xi. 5; which perhaps might 
be with ſome viſible Grandeur of | Appearance. Then the heavenly Confer- 
ence on the Occaſion, Now nothing will be reftrained from them whic they have 
imagined to do, ver. 6. Then the ſolemn Reſolution taken, of 601nG pown, 
and there confounding their Language. Now this Event is related, to ſpeak of 
God's ating; after the Manner of Men, in ſuch Terms as are ealy to un- 
derſtand 7 55 a Miracle, but other wiſe it is almoſt unintelligible. 
. As tothe Miracle, there is certainly no Difficulty in believing that "ry 

mipht be one wrought ; eſpecially if we may perceive the Occaſion worthy 
of God, or the immiediate'Interpoſition of the divine Hand. I own, in- 
deed, we are not always competent Judges of the Nature and Importance of 
5 Things, to determine what is, and 7s not worthy of Cod, or meet to require - 

his extraordinary Operations. 5 

Me know not ve! 27h great Ends were anſwered by this CITE Proceed- 
ing, to be an Atteſtation to ancient Truths; we know not what Inconyeni- 
ences, at that Time, might attend the Homophonia of the Men of Shinaar ; 
and fo cannot determine as to this Cafe. But it is always preſumptuous to deny 
a Miracle, related by an Author, againſt whoſe Credibility we have no Excep- 
tion, becauſe ſuch ſhort-fighted Beings as we are cannot diſcern the Reaſon 
of it, or will imagine it unworthy of God. Many ſuch weak and impious 
Cavils may be advanced en Providence, but mey prove nothing but the 
Ignorance, 


* Origin. Babyl, p. ITS +: Dr. 5 5 Ey p. 7 
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iS, 2 Traitor ſells it, a Perſeeutor ſucoceds in his helliſh Behemies of oppreſT- 
ing Conſcience, promoting Hypocrify, 
Hypoer riſy; or miſerable in Sincerity. 

no Providence? A Peſtilence, or a Famine, lays a Land waſte, like a deſtroꝶ- 


ing Army, or a Band of Robbers; yet dare we ſay this is unworthy of God, 
aſs of Knowledge: to penetrate into ſome myſteri- 


becauſe we have not Com 
ous Steps; in the Ways of God? The diſpoſſefling us of Life or Property as 
to either the Time'or Manner, is doubtleſs within the unrivalled Prerogatives 


and rendering Men either wichrd in 
Doth it therefore follow that there is 


7 RELIGION Us. 219 | 
8 „ er Wickednels, af: their Authors: Tyrant enſlaves his Coun- 


of God, and yet this is always exerciſe with — tho we cannot al 


8 veg comprehend it. N 46 * ä ks if 1 * 


BY ; 60: When the looſs-N Moontain hd from on high, 
Shall Gravitation ceaſe, if you 8⁰ by 3 St 
Or ſome old Temple nodding to it's Fall, 

1 For hurtress TRW reſerve the OY" Wal. ** 


Agen further, 


* The Good ini ert Gad i nber el 
But who but God can tell us, who they are. 
One thinks on Calvin God's own Spirit fell, en 
| as Another deems him Inſtrument of Hell. 7 Dy tr fea 
« If Calvin feels Heaven's Bleſſing, or his Rod, Ky 
. This cries s there is, and that, there is no God. . 


* The anne Weiters oe. in n breed this Hiſtory of Moſes, 5 


in this Senſe; however different they have been in their Senſe of particular 


Paſſages, or the Manner, or Extent, of this Confuſion of Tongues. Some 


have thought this heavenly Conference was with the holy Angels, that at- 
tended the Preſence, and compoſed his Train, ſimilar to the Counſellors and 
Guards of a great Monarch. A Notion of this Kind, as Famblichys informs 
us, in his Book, De Myſteriis. Sect. v. Cap. 25. bad prevailed among the 
Chaldeans. Before the Appearance of the Gods, march all roſe Powers, or Prin- 


cipalities, which are ſubject to them, and accompany them in thetr Deſcent to the 


Earth, Tipo THs Tapsoios T beam n mga Sayers, Gras bdloit w coil brei. And, 


tho' we need not ſubſccibe to this Chaldæan Figment of the various Gods, and 


their ſeveral diſtinct Equipage and Trains, yet there is no Inconſiſtency with 


ſound Theology, to ſuppoſe there might be a Celeſtial Cohort: of Angels, at- 


tending the Secli nal. which will authorize this Expreſſion of coming down, 
and of converſing, or of their being ſome way acquainted with the Purpoſes 


of God, in this remarkable Tranſaction of his Will and Power. Others have 
| oven 


— 


1 Eſfay on Man. Ea iv. v. 120. &c. 
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«© Hiſtory and Scripture, have attributed this Variety of Languages to Na- 
ture. — Divines following the Authority of Moſes, refer the Origin of 

the Multitude of Tongues to God. But, as to the Manner and Form of the 
Confuſion, and how it was effected, they are divided in their Opinions. Bo- 
chart cites many Authorities, as yril and the other Greek and Latin Fathers, Wl 4 
to ſupport the Opinion of the Confuſion being miraculous. And the moſt 
learned Moderns generally fall into the ſame Sentiment. As Duret, Heinfius, 
Selden, Momius, Huetius, Vitringa, Perizonius, Wootton... TOs 

| Now we cannot have the leaſt Suſpicion that this can be an Operation un- 


| worthy of God; For this divine Power has been often diſplayed, with Re- 
ſpect to the Language of Mankind; in ſuch Inſtances as cannot be accounted Wl 
for, any other Way, than by aſcribing them to the Operation of God. The 
Gift of primitive Language, immediately imparted to our” firſt Parents after Wal 
their Creation, and enabling them to maintain Communion with each other.“ 
The Effuſion of the Spirit on the Apoſtles, accompanied with the Gift of Wl 
"Tongues, whereby unlearned Men were enabled to ſpeak in a great Variety af 
Languages, the wonderful Works of God's Love in Chriſt, to the different 
Nations with which they converſed (a). And then this extraordinary Change Wl 
made in the Language of Mankind, at the Babe/-Confufion (CG. 
The two firſt mentioned Inſtances were great Favours to the World, {ig- Wl 
nally adapted to the promoting of Happineſs, Knowledge and Order therein: 
And therefore cannot juſtly be ſaid, by any Sort of Objectors, to be unwor- 
thy of God: And, as to the latter, tho' it occaſioned much preſent oy 
| ſion, 


* SHu,νy Connecb. Vol. I. 72 Phaleg. lib. 1. chap. 15. I Vid. Dr. Chapman. 

Dr. 3 Eſſay, p. 62. | 8 | EY ck | 

(a) Benſon's Hiſtory of the firſt Planting the Chriſtian Religion, Vol. J. p. 58, &c. 

5 (65) Bochart. Phaleg, lib. 1. chap, 15. c 
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ſion, yet, as it was an apt Mean ta conſtrain the rebellious Tribes, at Babel, 


— 


to ſeparate themſelves into leſs Subdiviſions, for the more regular, uniform, 
and orderly peopling of the Earth; it cannot be ſaid to be unworthy of him, 
who rules the World, by a ſovereign, tho all- wiſe Providence.— God could 
have brought about this Event, fo uſeful to the World, by many other Ways. 
But the ſacred Hiſtorian informs us, that he choſe this particular Method. 
And perhaps it was the moſt congruous and effectual to ſeparate them into 
proper Companies; as of Relations and Kindred, who muſt be moſt conve- 
niently, and even neceſſarily together. This might alſo, be moſt aſtoniſhing 
and affecting to themſelves, as a new miraculous Atteſtation of the Truth of 
their Faith in the Unity and Sovereignty of God, manifeſting and diſplaying 
God's abſolute Dominion over all their Faculties. | PAY 


4 = 
at . 


5. But ſeveral learned Men have attempted to account for this extraordinary 
Accident, the Confuſion of Tongues, and the Separation of the Men of Ba- 
hel upon it, in a common Way of natural Cauſes, without allowing any Mi- 
racle in it. 34 | 1 15 11559 

1. As to this we may obſerve, that the ſuppoſing it to be miraculous, is 
certainly moſt conſonant to the Letter of the Moſaic Hiſtory, as I noted 
above; and we ſhould never depart from the literal and moſt obvious Senſe of 
the Words of the Hiſtorian, except when an abſolute Neceſſity conſtrains us 

1 to it. But further I reply that TE ue W \ hl 

2. The general, ordinary Cauſes of the Mutation of Language cannot ſuf- 
ficiently explain, or account for, this extraordinary Event; eſpecially if it be 
underſtood to have been a pretty ſudden, inſtantaneous Thing. Mr. Le Clerc, 
indeed, ſeems to queſtion it's being inſtantaneous, for, ſays he, the Hiſtory 

is ſo ſhort, that the Tranſactions of many Years are crowded into a few Verſes. 
And fo, in this Hiſtory, the Confuſion might be coming on gradually, till at 
laſt they parted.* But he proceeds on a Suppoſition, that it was an Unity and 
Agreement in Deſign, which is ſpoken of by Moſes, which was broke by 
their Diſagreement or Quarrelling among themſelves, whereby they broke up 
at laſt, and left off to build the City. And as I think, I have proved that 
it could not, in a juſt grammatical Conſtruction, be taken in that Senſe, I ſhall 
not further purſue this Singularity of that learned Gentleman.——But, then, 

other great Writers endeavour to account for this Event, without a Miracle, 
from the Co-operation of the general Cauſes of this obvious Change in Lan- 
guages, which are obſerved to work the ſame Effect thro all Ages. The 
general Cauſes of the Mutability and actual Change of Language are com- 
monly reduced to theſe three. 1. The Difference of Climates. 2. Inter- 
courſe with Foreigners. 3. The unſettled Temper and Diſpoſition of 
Mankind, - | . 3 8 

I. The Difference of Climates will inſenſibly cauſe a Variation in Lan- 
guage ; becauſe it will occaſion a Difference in Pronunciation. There is a. 


lere. in Loc, + Vid. Badin. Method. Hiſt. cap. 9. 


% 


Pronunciation 


to the Clirgate, the Language will *bound wich ß 
Sounds or 'Petforals, Labiali or Dentak; a Citcumftarite' Wich ufd make 
the very fame Language ſound very differently” from itſelf, by a different * 4 


preffion or Pronunciation of it. 
2. A Commerce, or Intercourſe, with foreig n Nations. [9 wok cauſes an 
Alteration of Language. 


tent and Continuance, the Intermixture Au Inter 


| per of Mankind. 
changing; 
Words 


thoſe Ideas. 


1 Writing or Spelling, to maintain a Sort of ſtandard Purity, 
tion. 2 


near together, for they were building one City. 
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ron önclatben peculiar to almoſt every 'Couttty' in the World, and according 


Cues 4% 


Two Nations, ae ie each other, ſhall inſen- 
fibly borrow Words from one another; and, the Trade be 'bf long Ex. 


Phraſes will daily encreaſe, ſo that 'both the Languages ſhall in an Age, or 


two, be greatly altered. Again, Plantations of new Colonies, Conqueſts, and 


the like, may have the ſame Conſequences, as to the Alteration, or Corrup- 


tion, of the original Language of any Nation. 


3. The third Cauſe of the Mutabilit of Tagge is the unſettled Tem- 
The very Minds and Mannets of Men ate continually 


and, fince they are fo, it is not likely that their Idioms and 
ould be fixed and ſtable. 


revail, which muſt bring in new Words; as the Romans, who had a con- 
Bdernbie Number of Words for all the common Uſes of Life, yet were 


obliged, when they became more learned, to import a Phil oſephical Language 


from Greece; having no Words, in their own plain, vulgar Language, for 


affect Abbreviations in the fame Language, AP. for Reputation. Mob. and 
many others, as can't, ſhan't, and the like. 


And all theſe will operate more ſtrongly to a Change, if 88 be no 
The 


other, but for the Standard Engliſh, which is preſerved by literal Correſpon- 
dence; and particularly by one Bible made uſe of by them all. It is appa- 
rently true, that ſome or other of theſe general Cauſes of the Fluctuation of 


Language have kept it in a perpetual Variation, ever ſince the Babel- Confu- 
| fion, but they could not take Place at that Time, to create, or occaſion that 


Event hey were all in one Climate in the Land of Stinaar, and lived 


80 that whatever Change 
was made by the Climate, would affect all alike, by any natural Influence, 


or Operation upon their Organs, Again; they being all ſettled in one Coun- 


try, could have no Numbers of Strangers from other Colonies, to intermix 
for all the 


with them, to import among them foreign Words and Idioms ; 
Earth was of one Speech. And this Part of Moſess Hiſtory ſhews plainly 


that this e at Sbinaar could not be very * after the original, 4 og 


neral 


"ates, or Liner Guttural 


rchanging of Words and 


New Studies, new Arts, new Cuſtoms 


Wherefore Tully remarks (in his Treatiſe de Oratore) Um 5 
quendi Populo conceſi, Scientiam milu reſervavi —There are Changes in Mens 
Humours and Fancies, which cannot be accounted for, as ſometimes Men 


in the ſame Na- 
tales of our own Tongue, as they are ſpoke in Cumberland, 
| Yorkſhire, Lancaſhire or Somerſetſhire, would be ſoon unintelligible to each 


n 


„ 


__ CHIEFLY RELIGIOUS 143 
neral.Diſperfiop, becauſe, the different Clirnates in which the different Co. 
joies hag ſettled, had not yet deſtroyed the Unity of the Language of the 
World. — And, as: to the different, unſettled Humours of Men, they never 
could have a ſpeedy. Effect, to produce any conſidetable Change in Language, 
ſo as to render Men unintelligible to one another. — The learned Dr. Shuckford, 
not ſatisfied with any of theſe Accounts of the Confuſion being brought about 
by the ordinary Cauſes of the Mutation of Language; attempts to account 
for it another Way, without a Miracle. The Builders of Babel (ſays 
« our learned. Author) were evidently Projectors. And, if they had one 
« Project, and an idle one, why not others? Language was but one, until 
« they came to multiply the Tongues. But that one was without doubt 
4 ſcanty, fit only to expreſs the early Thoughts of Mankind. There had but 
« paſſed 8 or g Generations to the Building of Babel, and all of them led in 
« a plain, uncultivated Way: of Living. But Men now begun to build Towers 
« to open to themſelves Views of a larger Fame.—And why may not the 
ce Thoughts of finding new Names for Things, which their enlarged No- 
ce tions offered to their Conſideration, have now riſen ? — Language was, 
e without doubt, enlarged at ſome particular Time, and, if a great deal of 
te it was attempted at once, @ Confuſion would naturally ariſe from it.” But 
this Account, however“ ingenious, will (I think) fall ſhort of explaining two 
principal Points. Fit, The Barbarity of their common Language, and, 
_ Secondly, the main Thing in the Moſaic Hiſtory of this Confuſion, their be- 
coming unintelligible to each other. | . 


ov 


Firſt, It ſeems plain, that, on our learned Author's own Reaſoning, Lan- 
guage muſt gradually enlarge and Words multiply, in the old World, as they 
diſcovered any new Inventions. The Improvements in Muſick, Braſs, and 
Iron, in about the ſixth Age of the old World, muſt make an Addition to 
the Copia of their Words, as much as any Project of a Tower could do. And 
the finding new Names for the Things, which their enlarged Notions offered 
to their Conſideration, muſt be a natural Thought. They would not, pro- 
bably, have a Name, for an Ax, or Saw, or Knife, till they had found out 
thoſe Inſtruments, and new Diſcoveries would create new Words all along, 
as the Diſcoveries were made, before as well as after the Flood. I can diſcern 
no Reaſon for ſuppoſing ſuch an uncultivated Life, in the Days of Noah, who 
had been Witneſs to all the Improvements of the Antediluvians, and had cer- 
tainly a great Compaſs of ſubſtantial Knowledge. And whatever Improve- 
ments were made, in the Mother Country, (from which the Men of Shinaar 
were withdrawn, according to the Sentiments of the learned Author himſelf) 
they would attempt to have at Babel; all that appears new, was this Tower; 
for Cain had built a City, many hundred Years before; and Noab had built a 
ſtupendous Fabric for Water-Carriage; neither of which Works could be 
executed, without a competent Variety of mechanic Inſtruments, and Skill in 


Q 2 | the 


Connection. Vol. I. p. 134. 
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the Uſe of them. And, PR their © et Rude was at 4 
Pitch, when they left Mab, than it was among the diſperſed Tribes, 105 
ſome Ages after. But Secondly, I think the principal Thing in this Hiſtory 
of Moſes, as to the Confuſion, that they became unintelligibiè to each other, 
cannot be accounted for, in this Way. For, tho they might affect to make 
uſe of a great many new Words, yet they could not thereby become unintelli. 
gible, unleſs they ft, or forgot, their old common Tongue ; which could ſcarce 
be ſuppoſed to happen to Men, who lived always together, without a Miracle, 
They had (doubtleſs) old Names for Brick, Mortar, Timber, and all other 
Materials for Building, and for all the Tools, Inſtruments, and Engines 
which they made uſe of. So that, though they might affect to enrich 
their Language, with new and better ſounding Names and Words, yet this 
could never conſtrain them to leave off their Work, on Account of their 1 | 
ing mutually unintelligible. For, if they found Difficulties in carrying o 
their Work, thro' this Affectation of poliſhing their Tongue, they could Rill 
make uſe of their od Words and Names, which were ſynonymous to their af. 
fected new ones, rather than diſband, and leave their fayourite Project, on 
ſuch a Pet and Punctilio. Upon the whole, I conclude, both from the Let- WW 
ter of the Moſaic Hiſtory, and the Reaſon, of 1 that this Confuſion 9 
muſt have been miraculous. = 
Our next Enquiry muſt be, in what this miraculous Event conſiſted, and 
& how it was brought about ?” And this muſt doubtleſs be difficult to de- 
termine, out of ſo conciſe a Hiſtory as Moſes gives us of it. Some have 
thought, that there were many regular, diſtin Languages formed inſtantane- 
ouſly, at that Time, which continued to diſtinguiſh the ſeveral Colonies, after- | 
Wards, according to their Tongues in their Nations. * The Maſters in the 
Rabbinical Schools, and the ancient Chriftian Fathers, both Greek and Latin, do 
in the general embrace this Opinion. In this Sentiment they are followed 
by many learned Moderns, who ſuppoſe that the different original Languages 
of the Earth were inſtantly imparted by a'divine Power, to ſo many Fami- 
lies, as ſhould be neceſſary, for the proper Diſperſion of Mankind, for the 
ling a Fonndation for different Nations. This Opinion has, however, been 
rejected by ſeveral celebrated Critics, as the Caſaubons, Father and Son, Hei- 
Agger. Hiſtor. Patriarcharum, and Aber Ezra, among the Rabbins, as Periz- 
nius informs us. But, as I have not had Opportunity of peruſing theſe Au- 
thors on this Subject, I cannot lay down the Reaſons they aſſign for their Opi- 
nions. But I ſhall fate the Argument, which appears to me to be pretty 
clear and deciſive.” The Occaſion of working this Miracle, was an Act of 
Obſtinacy and Rebellion againſt God, which was certainly diſpleaſing to him. 
God wrought a miraculous Confuſion of their Language among them ; where- 
by they were diſconcerted in the Proſecution of their own Schemes, and con- 
Renne to ſeparate and diſband. But, can we imagine that the Deſign \ 
— — * 


See Dr, Hunt's Eſey, p. 56, Origen. Balylmic p. 272. 
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this Miracle was to accommodate them better, and 'that they ſhould be ſuch 
great Gainers for being obſtinate and perverſe? It would ſeem that it would 
have been too diſtinguiſhing a Favour, and too grand a Privilege to beſtow on 
meſe rebellious Multitudes, to inſpire them miraculouſly with ſo many regular 
Languages. This was more than was done to the Apoſtles themſelves, as the 
Numbers ſharing in it muſt be greater. Their Conduct was criminal, and 
when any Crimes are miraculouſly animadverted upon, it is in Way of Pu- 
niſhment. But this could not (had this been the Caſe) have been properly called 
a Confiſon of Tongues, but an orderly, miraculous Inſpiration of new ones. 
Methinks the Opinion of the learned Belgick Profeſſor, Perizomus, is more 
probable ; for he accounts for it, in a Way which anſwered the End of Pro- 
vidence, in diſperſing them; and yet carried in it the Marks of divine Dif- 
pleaſure on Account of their Obſtinacy. — © It was not, ſays the earned 
. Profeſſor, an inſtantaneous Production of many new Languages, but a pro- 
per Confuſion of Speech, which Way ſoever it was effected. Confufio La- 
« bji nequaquam fuit Subita complurium novarum Linguarum Productio, cum 
&« Veteris Oblivione, ſed vera et propria Sermonis Confufio, qudcunque tandem 
They might, for that Time, have ſuch a Diſorder in the Organs of Speech, 
as to produce great Stammering and Heſitation, and be affected with ſuch a a 
diſeaſed and various Pronunciation, as to interrupt their Correſpondence very 
confiderably. They might perceive, in this unuſual Alteration in themſelves, 
the Tokens of God's Diſpleaſure, which might throw them into great Per- 
plexities of Mind, ſo as to forget what they were going to ſay, or even forget 
many of their old Words, and drive them to uſe any new ones, which firſt 
occurred, The Hiſtorian ſays that God weEnT OWN fo confound their Lan- 
guage, ſo that there might be a viſible, glorious Appearance, accompanying 
the Shechinab, which might not only operate on their Organs, but create 
an Aſtoniſhment and Horror of Mind, which might urge and haſten their 
Separation. And, if they parted in ſuch Perturbation, and Confuſion of 
Spirit, they muſt go off without much Concert, in Companies of the neareſt 
Relations and Kindred, who were tied together by Nature; and muſt abide 
the Inconveniences of the Confuſion; and learn to underſtand each other as 
ſoon and as well as they could. But as the ſame learned Perſon obſerves, 
This Confuſion was not a permanent Impreſſion on them, but only while 
* 1t was neceſſary to procure their Separation. Non fuit hac labii Confuſio per- 
* petua, fed ad tempus a Deo adhibita tantum, ut Homines ad Secedendum” co- 
" geret.” And it is natural to conceive, that they might in a great meaſure 
return to their ancient Language, after their Separation, and the End of the 
Miracle was anſwered. For if the Perturbation and Perplexity of Mind, 
which they were in, under a Senſe of God's Diſpleaſure, and perhaps under 
| = ba Guts r — the 
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might then come to themſelves again, and in good meaſure remember their 


ancient Tongue. But however their eee might for ever remain 
under ſome Diſcaſe and Infection, after this Shock. There! might be ſome 


new Inflections of Words, and doubling of Syllables. 1 in Nr a yen 


| There might be ſome; new Terminations to the ſame radical Words, pr 
| longed in Confuſion and Fright, which their Children might heat as original 


Words, whereby an Hebrew radical Word might attract the Air of a Gree 
one, by this Variety of Terminations. A AIN; a Taſte of new Words, 
which might perhaps be begun before the Confuſion, might, when their. Per- 
plexity and Fright was over, be revived in every F Far 77 or little Colony, 
which would gradually make further Alterations in the. ori iginal Language. 


But there was ſuch a manifeſt Kindred among the different 2 of the 


Earth, for many Ages after the Babel. e hi that one can ſcarce ſuppoſe 
that the lens Tongue was loſt, We find Abraham a Native of Chaldæa, 


(who had been brought up with Terab, who had probably converſed with 
the ancient Patriarchs) when he removed from Chaldea, towards : Canaan, 


travelled up and down, and converſed with all the Tribes of the Canaamtes, 
Egyptians and Pbænicians, without any Inconveniency ariſing from Diverſity 


of Language, that is ever taken Notice of, by Mſes. So that, in all Pro- 


bability, the Languages of theſe ſeveral Countries were not very different; 


but nearly the ſame which Ham and Shem, and Noah ſpoke, till the Time of 


the Diſpatfion ; and which was not greatly altered, after the Confuſion had 
ſo far prevailed, as to cauſe the Separation How this Uniformity of Lan- 


gnuage afterwards changed into different national Tongues, by Length of Time, 


may be accounted for, from the general Cauſes of the Mutability of Lan- 0 


' guage, mentioned already; of which we find plentiful Examples in all Ages 


fince ; and of which we have demonſtrative Proofs by Experience, even in 


the Languages of the ſame Country, as in Spain, Taly, France and Britain. 


Tho! in theſe, only ſome of the Cauſes can operate; for the different Influ- 
ence of the Climate on the Organs of Speech, can have no Efficacy to a 
Change, on thoſe who live in the ſame Climate.— I have now ſet down the 
Opinions of the beſt Critics I have had Opportunity of conſulting ; and have 
given that Account of this wonderful Tranſaction, which, on the whole, ap- 
pears to me the moſt conſiſtent with the Letter of the Hiſtorian, and the 
Reaſon of Things. I think fo natural an Hiſtorian as Moſes would not have 


given ſo pompous an Account of God's coming down, as with a celeſtial Train, 


to execute this Judgment, unleſs he had intended to relate a Miracle. I 
think there is no Reaſon to except to the Report of a Miracle, by ſo credible 
an Hiſtorian, uncontradicted by any other, tho' we cannot penetrate into the 
Reaſons and Connections of Things ſo far as to pronounce peremptorily, on 


their being worthy or unworthy of God. It might be a good Rule for the 
Es . Fictions 
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Fictions of Poets. © Nec Deus interfit mifi dignus Vindice Nodus. But it has 
vo Buſineſs in Hitory, where Truth is the -Objet,——It further appears to 


me that this Miracle was inflicted as a Mark of divine Diſpleaſure; and there- 


fore was not a miraculous Imparting of an inſpired regular Language to thoſe 


rebellious Multitudes ; but a Confuſion of their Language, which diſtreſſed 
them, perhaps aſtonifhed them, made them uneaſy enough for a Time, and 
anſwered it's End, of procuring their Separation into proper Subdiviſions.— 
J add, finally, one Obſervation' more, viz. That the Truth of the Moſaic 


* 5 


Hiſtory is o far from being contradicted by any genuine Records, that it is 
| moſt nobly and authentically confirmed by the City and Country retaining the 


Name of Babel, through all Generations. Nimrod would never have given 
fo eminous and reproachful a Name to his Capital; but that ſome ſuch notori- 
ous and undeniable Circumſtance as this, obliged him to it, at that Time; 
and hereby it became the perpetual Memorial of this great and humbling 
Tranſaction. Every Age and Nation called this great City, the ſuppoſed Seat 


of the firſt Empire, even according to Heathen Writers, Babel, or Confufion. 
What a ſignal Defeat was here given, by Providence, to their ambitious Plan, 


, * 


Let us make us a Name? For what they aimed to erect, as a Monument of 


a 


their Grandeur and Glory, God indeed ſuffered to ſtand long, but then it was 


as a Monument of their own Infamy and Folly, the Impotency of their Re- 
bellion, and their deciſive Defeat. — Moſes informs us of the. Occaſion of it's 
having this moſt infauſtum Nomen, this unauſpicious and infamous Name, entail- 


ed upon it; which (no doubt) thoſe who firſt named it were fully conſcious 


of. Hereby theſe Projectors for Fame, or Empire, did indeed make them- 
ſelves a Name. But how much the Reverſe of their own Deſign? Their De- 
feat was, as it were, inſcribed on this monumental Tower, in the Name they 
gave it; a Memorial, which laſts when the Tower is deſtroyed; when all it's 
ancient or modern Magnificence, deſcribed by Herodotus, or enjoyed by Phi- 


lips Son, lies buried in ignominious Ruins, and blotted out, even from the 


curious Traveller's Eye, ſo that they enquire almoſt in vain, where Babel 
ſtood, There are ſeveral Teſtimonies from Heathen Writers, which bear 


witneſs to this ancient Tradition, that all Mankind were united once in the 
Uſe of the fame Language; and they commonly relate it in Conjunction with 


ſome other Fictions about this Tower, or ſomething fimilar to it. Thus 
Acydenus has expreſſed himſelf, in a Fragment of his A/yrian Hiſtory, pre- 
ſerved by Euſebius :* There are ſome, who relate that the firſt of Mankind 
riſing out of the Earth, and elated exceedingly with their Strength and 

Size, and thinking to make themſelves ſuperior, even to the Gods them - 
ſelves, raiſed an enormous Tower, and that they had almoſt got to Hea- 
ven, when the Winds coming to the Aſſiſtance of the Gods, overturned 
their Structure. And that having continued, till that Time, of one and 


the dad Language, they were thenceforward divided by the Gods into 
many.“ 2 5 8 = EN 5 | | | 
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had ſcen the Works of Moſes, or had heard of them, during the Captivity of 
Babylon. But I cite them chiefly to ſhew, that theſe Chaldean Antiquaries did 
not apprehend any Abſurdities in theſe Hebrew Stories, tho' there might not, 
perhaps, be any ſimilar Pagan Traditions. However I ſuſpect that genuine, 
unaſſiſted, Pagan Tradition had really failed them, as to many original 
Truths of Fact, both as to the Origin of Mankind, and this miraculous Diſ- 
perſion.— Diodotus Siculus (Bibl. I. 1.) accounts for the Diverſity of the Lan- 

guages of the World, in a very different Manner, according to the Notions 
he had of the Original of Mankind. All Mankind ſprung up, in the Be- 
ginning, from new. ſoft Earth, in different Parts, by the Energy of the 
e Sun's prolific Heat; for which Reaſon. the firſt Societies of Men had 
© E 0c0pevev Tov dN A yery different Dialect, or Language.” -I have no 
more to add, upon this Hiſtory of the Confuſion of Tongues, or of my No- 

tion of it, that it was the #ni/bing of the general Diſperſion, begun before, by 
the Direction of Noah, in the Mother Country; but now compleatly execut- 
ed, by means of the Confuſion, among the Men of Shinaar. For, accord- 
ing to this Interpretation, the Lord did ' ſcatter them from thence, who mutinied 
and rebelled againſt the general Order for a Diſperſion : And by their being 
ſeparated at laſt, the whole was accompliſhed ; and fo a finiſhing Hand was 


put to this grand Deſign of Providence. And again; it is conſiſtent to ſay, 
that God did here confound the Language of all the Earth. For all the Earth 
was of one Language before; but all the Earth was never entirely of one 
Language after. For, tho' only thoſe at Babel were miraculouſly confound- 
ed; yet they and all the reſt of Mankind were under the perpetual Influence 
of the general Cauſes of the Mutation ; which would be changing their Lan- 

| guage to the End of the World. So that all that Moſes aſſerts will be ſtrictly 

true —This fimple and plain Account of theſe memorable Events, is ſo agree- 

able to the Letter of Moſes; and fo congruous to all the Circumſtances, which 
Mankind could (probably) at that Time, be in; that we are not conſtrained 
to make any ſtrange, unnatural Suppoſitions, or Conjectures, for the Solution 


of Difficulties, which the greateſt Men, in other Schemes, are forced upon. 


clined indeed to think that theſe Pagan Teſtimonies were of ſuch Authors as 


CHAP. 


d. Bochart. Phateg. lib, 1, c. 15. + Vid. Perizon, O. B. p. 272. 
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ATT E are expteſsly told by Moſes, when this 8 Diſperſion was ef- 
VV fefted. It was in the Days of Peleg, who was born in the 101ſt * 
Year after the Flood, and died in the 340th; fo that this great Alteration was 
brought about, in ſome Part of this intermediate Space, betwixt the 10 iſt 
and 340th Year of the Ara of the Deluge. Many learned Men have re- 
ferred this celebrated. Event to the Year of Peleg's Birth. But, as I do not 
perceive a ſufficient Ground for this Opinion, in the mend Hiſtory, I ſhall, 
with due Reſpect to thoſe great Names who have eſpouſed it, offer my Rea- 
ſons fot differing from them. af 


* 


Peleg's Name doth no 


20f prove that the Diviſion was at the 
Ic; 5-19 15 Time of his Birth. TE 


1 N OS Es certainly doth not ſay ſo, that this general Diviſion was about 
I the Time of Peleg's Birth.“ That, which has induced fo many emi- 
nent Writers to fall into this Opinion, is this, that Moſes gives this Reaſon for 
Heber's calling his Son, by this Name ; becauſe, in his Days, the Earth was 
divided, But this Name might be given him, either at his Birth, or after- 
wards, when the Eyent happened: For it certainly did not happen before, 
fince it was in his Days that the Earth was divided, —If this Name was not 
given at his Birth, then it might be many Years after it, and fo doth not 
point to any deterriimate Part of Peleg's Days, 
2, But, if it be all owned, that Heber gave this Name to his Firſt-born 
Son, at his Birth, with Reference to this Event; yet there may be good Rea- 
ſons aſſigned for this Conduct, without ſuppoſing the Diviſion to be made at 
that Time. It may be pretty rationally accounted for, either from natural Fore- 
fight, or the Spirit of Prophecy. Natural Foreſight may go a great Way to 
account for it. Mankind was then multiplying faſt. Noah and his Sons 
knew that the Earth was to be peopled, by their Deſcendants. They knew 
how populous the old World was. And that the Poſtdiluvian Earth was as 
fruitful as the Antediluvian, for maintaining Multitudes, as ſoon as they were 


* 1 er. Chrondl, Sacr, cap. v. Scriptura non in Ortu, ſed in Diebus Phalegi diviſam Terram 
e dicit. e ; 
R . 
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. ready to Gade it. , 7 not, in the firſt 15 N experience a} 
_ Decays, to intimate any Fears of a leſs Longevity than their Anceſtors: hay Fo g 
15 enjoyed. This would make it natural for them to be thinking of a Diſperſion 

| in due Seaſon. —This might be a frequent Subject of Converſation among the 
 Patriarchs, Noah and his Sons; and alfo a very tg on one for their Medits.. | 

_— * ions alone, how moſt comfortably to ſettle the ſpacious World before them. 
=: > This being much in Heber's Thoughts, he ah 


be, very rationally, give his 
Son this Name, from an Apprehenſion that ſuc an Event might happen in 

the Days of his Firſt-born. And, in this common View, there Would 

ſeem to. be no Neceſſity for the Spirit of Prophecy, to inform him of an 

Event approaching, which common Reaſon would apprize' him of. But 

| 7 Secondl,) If natural Foreſight be not ſufficient to account for this Proceeding . 
J yet be might give his Son this Name by the Spirit of Prophecy,* 

% And, indeed, I think there might be ſome prophetical Monition in it. F or it 

18 commonly underſtood: of a general Diviſion ; and, in this View, it may 

be queſtioned, whether their own Sagacity would have led them to think of 


a general Diſperſion, all, about one Time, without Revelation, And, if they IſW c 
could not be apprized of the proper Time and Circumſtances of the approach- ec 
ing Diviſion, without Revelation; it may be thought altogether worthy of . 
God, to put them in mind of this great Separation that was to be mae; 1 
and to intimate Directions both as to. the Time and Manner of it. There 0 
were ſome certain Inſtances of giving Names to Children by Prophecy, as -4 
Gen. v. 29. | = / 
3. This prophetic Monition mi oht be of 6 TR, Advantage to them all, v 
1 might excite the Patriarchs to a 7 4 Induſtry and Vigilance in inſtillin g \ 
the moſt ſubſtantial Principles, and inculcating the beſt Rules of Action. It mY 
might excite the younger Tribes to greater Application for their own. Improve- = 
ment, in all Sciences and Arts, as well as Religion; having Intelligence of =: 
ſuch an approaching Diſperſion, by the Spirit of Prophecy. It would be Y 
apt to rouze every thinking Perſon, among them, to labour to. lay up a h 
greater Stock of uſeful Knowledge, to be ſubſervient to their Well-being in A 
every ſeparate Colony; when they could no longer have recourſe to the Wiſ⸗ h 
* dom and Experience of the Patriarchs, to extricate them, in any Difficulties Q 
. that might occur. And, finally, being thus apprized of the approaching | Al 
Separation would naturally diſpoſe them to a more chearful Compliance with h 
the prudent Regulations of the great Patriarch and his Sons, for the metho- 
dical conducting this momentous Revolution; it would be apt to ſtir them 5 
1 up, both in dutiful preparing for it, and in executing it, as ſoon as it could be N 
undertaken with Diſcretion.— Theſe Conſiderations remove all the Difficulties N 
which might ſeem to embarraſs the Mo Aer Account, of this memorable Re- 1 
volution; * | 


* Uber. Chron, Cacr. cap. v. Heberum Vaticinio quodam Filio ſuo Phaleg nomen hic inpeſe- 
1 plurimi affirmant, 2 | = | 5 þ 455 
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lation; and this prophetic Memorial of it's Approach in Peleg's Name. 
We are not conſtrained, by any Thing which Moſes aſſerts, to ſuppoſe, that 

the Divifion was accompliſhed, at the Time of Peleg's Birth, ſince his having 

that Name given him before the Event, may be very rationally accounted 

for, in other Ways. 80 ee e e, 1 


Og T + 8 E C T. II. 


There could not be competent Numbers of People in the World, 
puer the Diſperſion at Peleg's Birth. 


— 


EE general Diviſion, or Separation of Mankind, could not be ſo 
ſoon as at the Birth of Peleg, in the Vear after the Deluge 101, be- 
cauſe the Numbers muſt then have been ſo ſmall, as to render it highly in- 


convenient, to ſeparate, to any conſiderable Diſtance from each other. It is 


probable that Noah had no Children after the Flood; becauſe, after mention- 
ing the Poſterity of his former Sons, Shem, Ham and Japbet, it is added, 
Gen. x. 32. Theſe are the Families of the Sons of Noah, and by theſe were the 
Nations divided in the Earth, after the Flood. So that there were but three 
Pair to be the Fountains of Propagation, and the lineal Anceſtors of the 
whole human Race; therefore from theſe three Pair only, muſt the whole 


World of Mankind proceed in a natural Series of Deſcent. 


9 4 


I. Now we have no Reaſon to imagine, from any Hints in the Hiſtory of 
Moſes, that there was any Thing extraordinary in the Multiplication of Man- 


kind. They probably married at thoſe Years, which were then their early 


Youth, Thirty-five Years of Arphaxad's Age were as young, in Proportion to 
his Age of 500 Years, as perhaps 18 are in our Life, which is ordinarily in old 
Age at 80. And the Women might be liable to few Abortions, in thoſe 
healthy and vigorous Ages. But we may ſuppoſe that the Encreaſe was in ſuch 
2 natural Order, after they were adult, as has ordinarily prevailed ever ſince; 
allowing for their different Longevity, on account of which, they would 
2 | have Children much CCC 28 5 
2. If this was fo, then the Order of regular Encreaſe may be computed, 
oe from the ſecond Year after the Flood, when Arphaxad was born, in an order- 
ly Series at the Interval of every two Years betwixt the Birth of every Child. 
his Interval muſt be reaſonable to admit, ſince there could be no hired. 
| Nurſes; but every Mother muſt nurſe her own ſucceſſive Children on the 
Breaſt, till they were fit to be weaned .— Proceeding on this reaſonable Suppo- 
Yon of allowing two Years Interval at a Medium, betwixt the Birth of each 
Child. Then Shen might have had fifty Children in the 100th Year of the 
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have in like Succeſſion, as follow: 
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_ ' Purſuing the fame.Calculation, through all the three Lines, it will appear 


that with the eight Perſons which came out of the Ark, there could be no 


: * 


more than about 3000 Perſons in the World, in the Year of Peleg's: Birth, 


which was the 10 iſt Year after the Flood. And as many of theſe were Wo- 


men and Children, there could not be a Number of Families to furniſh con- 


venient Colonies, to ſeparate to any great Diſtance, this Vear. 


7 


3. The placing the general Diſperſion, at this Time, is attended with ſo 


o 
. ** 


many and great Inconveniences and Difficulties, as to render it highly impro- 


bable, that it ſhould have been then executed. It is ſuppoſing a Series of 
Events to have happened in the moſt unnatural Manner imaginable; where- 
as it is the peculiar Glory of the Moſaic Hiſtory, that it is, extremely natural, 


quite through. There are no, Anachroniſms.in Nature, where the Facts are in- 


conſiſtent with the Age of the World, when they are faid to be, done; or h 
with the Geography, or Climates, where the Scenes of Action are laid; nor 
any Incongruity, as to the Characters of the Actors, with the Actions aſcribed- 
to them. But, if wiſe Men are repreſented as acting by their own Choe, 
in a very indiſcreet unnatural Manner, we are tempted to heſitate in our Af- 
ſent to the Narration. Who can ſuppoſe that they ſhould leave the. venerabk 
Patriarch by himſelf, in a Condition too weak to catch a Sheep, or till the 
Ground, for Corn and other neceſſary Fruits? Who can ſuppoſe that, when 
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be e fo {iO Perſons in it, they ſhould diſperſe themſelves over the 
Face of the Barth, and wander up and down in little ſeparate Ba 


nds; a few | 
Families in Shingar; a few in Elam, a few in Canaan, a few in Egypt or 
Arabia, and a few in Greece and Trace? Can we ſuppoſe a few Men with 
their Wives and helpleſs Children, without Servants or Friends; without 
Houſe or Home; wandering among wild Beaſts and Deſarts; flying from each 
other, into lonely, comfortleſs and uncultivated Solitudes ; parted by Moun- 
tains; Rivers, and even Scas? As if inſpired with general mutual Diſguſt, 
and an unfociable Jealouſy and Enmity, when they were all the Children of 
the ſame Family? To ſuppoſe them to chooſe all theſe Inconveniences, volun- 
tarily to combate all theſe Difficulties, and to take ſo much Pains to make the 
World as uncomfortable as they could to themſelves, is highly unnatutal and 
improbable.— & View of theſe Difficulties; attending the Diſperſion at the 
Time of Pelig's Birth; which was in the Vear 101, after the Deluge, (ac- 
cording to the Hebrew Chronology) has been. manifeſtly the chief Reafon, 
| which has induced ſeveral learned Men to embrace the Chronology of the Greek 
Verſion, commonly called the Septuagrnt. The View of the fame Inconve- 
niences in the Interpretation of the Diviſiom in 101, has put other gteat 
Men upon making unnatural Calculations of the Encreaſe of Mankind, in 
order to have Numbers ſufficient for the Diſperſion in 101 Years after 'the 
Flood. But as I have noted already, Moſes doth not ſay that the Diviſion 
was at Felgg's Birth, but in Peleg's Bey; a Manner of Expreſſion that ſeems 
plainly to intimate that it was not at his Birth. And I have accounted for his 
having this Name, even with reference to that Event, tho yet futute, on 
very intelligible Principles, and eaſy Suppoſitions, co conſiſtent with every Thi ing 
that Moſer ſays upon this Subject. So that we may readily acquieſce in all that 
Moſes relates, that the Earth was divided in Peleg's Days; and that Peleg was 
named with a particular Regard to that Event; and yet all es and Em- 
Wann as to * une of the Difpertion, Pa be avoided... 5 
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On the +. Bll Characters of Time, ox Yoon Se Moſes, fr 6 4 
Er the Diſperfion. 15 


4 7. HER E are eme mrotty: ther CharaRers of Tine; 3 t u 
by Moſes, that help us to determine about bat Time the Diſperſion 

took place; and ſatisfactorily decide this celebrated: Controverſy; which has 
been fruitful of many Incongruities, for want of conſidering. both Hiſtory 
and Nature. Firſt, The Diſperſion was in Peleg's Days. Secondiy, It was 
after Johan, 1 3 Sons were all of them. Heads of Dir Hd hid 
niſhed 


the, Birth: * — — 


that Head 
took Place nearer the latter, End of bis Life, than the Beginning, both be- 
cauſe the, 15 rs of. Mankind Would net congtuouſiy admit it mote early. 
And that 15 was 

thority, t the Real of every Trihez.;to lead them out with moſt Advantage; 
ſuch as Peleg and his Cotemporaries,. Sęcondly; The Diſperſion was brought 


about after Foktan's thirteen Sons were all of them Heads of Tribes. This 


5 plainly en from this, that all the thirteen by Name, were ſettled in a 


5 vrhich is expreſsly ſpecified by Moſes. . Gen. x. 30. A, 
Pij Ii Meſha, as thou goeſt-unto — 14 a Mount of tbe Eaſt. 


heir er al wg 1 
EO 1.) It is very obvious, from this Hiſtorical and Geographical Account, 


that all thele thirteen Sons of . Foktan actually removed to, and ſettled in, a 
particular Habitation and Country of their own. For their Dwelling, - or 


Settlement, or Habitation was in that particular Country, or Region.— The 
Way of ſpeaking concerning them, is very different from that made uſe of, 
oncerning the Sons of Japbet and: Ham, Gen. x. 5. By theſe, vi. Sons 6 
Al were the. Iſles, of; the Gentiles, divided in 5 Lands, every one after 


is Tongue, after their Families, f in their Nations. And the fame Phraſeolo- 
gy is f made uſe of, as to the Diviſions of the Sons of Ham, Gen; x, 20. But 


nowy, can this be. ſuppoſed to be a Deſcription of the perſonal Journeying of 


e the other Patriarchs, into theſe remote Lands, at the Time of 


ion? Can i it be ele that Gomer and Jauan, or their Sons, A- b 


ends. ah Elifha, had, each of them, different Tongues! at chat Time? 
This is not natural to ſuppoſe, if they were diſperſed from the Eaſt, in the 
rare Diviſion ; and, if they were among the Numbers that were ſcattered 

rom Shinaar, theſe Fathers of Tribes could hardly have reached ſo far as 


Greece in that Age.— 1 apprehend, 8 that this is an Account of the 


Poſterity of ſome of the principal Sons of F aphet, whoſe Deſcendants plant- 


ed thoſe remote Countries, ſome Ages after. But they might name their 


Countries, or their Tribes and Nations, after the Names of their great An- 
ceſtors, whom they had left with Neah, in the Mother Country or original 
15 Plantation No oaks but Faphet, and Ham, as well as Shem, had many 
other Sons, beſides thoſe which are named by Moſes ; otherwiſe the World 
could not have been tolerably inhabited in a Thouſand Years, But there were 
doubtleſs very good Reaſons for mentioning theſe Anceſtors of Nations, ra- 


ther than others; tho' thoſe Reaſons cannot be, with any Certainty, aſſigned | 


at this Time. And yet, if theſe, here mentioned by Moſes, were the very 


Planters themſelves, it may be made a conſiſtent Account. For, if they 
were the ſame Sons of Fapbef and Ham, who were born in the ſame Year of 


the World with Peleg, and Nimrod, they might be ſet down here, as they 
Were 8 CANE of theſe Colonies, which at laſt ſettled in theſe 41 
when 


N As to de f. ns of * 
A Time Ws 8 > 8 I (hall add no more to What I have already obſetved on 
ut only this, That i it is moſt probable that this genetal Diſperſion 


that there ſhould be Men, of Vears, Experience and Au- 
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lr RELIGIOUS igg 
when there might have ſprung up a Variety of Tongues. The Names of the 
| eldeſt Sons, who ſtaid at home with Neab, might, for Reaſons inſcrutable by 


4 i 6+ Ka AF „ nw - 2. * £3 313241 #7 0p | 5 
us, at this Time, be omitted. We haye no Account of the Age of any of 


them certainly, but Arphaxad and his Line, to Terab; and perhaps of Ca- 
naan, who probably was born at the Time of Mab's Fall. But there is no- 
thing ſaid of the thirteen Sons of Foktan, but what looks like perſonal Hiſ- 
tory. Their Abode, their Dwelling, or Place of Settlement was in that very 
Country, of which Moſes gives a ſhort Geographical Deſcription.—We have 
another Geographical Deſcription, of the Settlement of the Canaanites, Gen. 
x. 18. but it is laid down in a Manner of Expreſſion, which intimates a Dif- 
ference in the two Accounts. Afterwards were the Families of the Canaa- 
nites ſpread abroad from Sidon to Gaza. It was afterwards, that the Border 


[4 


of the Canaanites was fixed; but theſe thirteen Sons of Fokfar had their 
Pwelling in Meſba at the Diſperſion. © I, think, therefore, that it muſt be ad- 
mitted, that this is a perſonal Hiſtory of theſe 13 Heads of Tribes. They 
all ſettled, they all had their fixed Dwelling, in the, Neighbourhood of this 
Eaftern Mountain, in a Country of their own. © (2:):But, as there is no men- 
tion of the Time of their Lives, when they ſettled their Colony, this muſt 
be determined, as far as it is capable of it, by Probability of Circumſtances. 
Heber had only two Sons mentioned by the ſacred Hiſtorian; Peleg, in whoſe. 
Days the Earth was divided; and Foktan. - As Peleg is mentioned firſt, and 
there doth not appear any particular Reaſon for that Preference, we may al- 
low that it was om account of Primogeniture. But there certainly could be 
no great Difference, if Peleg was not elder, ſince Heber was but 34 at the 
Birth of ' Pzleg, which was early Youth in thoſe Ages of Longevity. If Pe- 
leg was the firſt born, then Foktan, in the Courſe of Nature, could not be 
born before the Year: 103, after: the Flood. And he, then, might have a 
Son in the 133d Year, and a Grandſon in the 163d Vear after that memo- 
rable Epocha, according to the mean Age of their Puberty.“ But then it 
muſt be conſidered, that all theſe 13 Sons are mentioned as Heads of Colonies, 
one as much as another. And then it muſt be a great while longer before the 
thirteenth could be old enough to be a Head of as Family ; a will appear by 
5 1 DET] PC 


the following Table of Deſcent. 


3 Archhp. Uber, Chrenol. Sacr. cap. v. urges the Caſe: of Foktan's Sons, and calculateth, 
that, tho Foktan- miglit be born, when Heber was 17, and he haye the firſt of theſe 13, at 
17 Years of his own Age, yet theſe 13 could not be Leaders of Colonies in 101, as. many. 
ſuppoſe them to have been. cred, n ahn mn ende 
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"By this Table it plainly. 
"have an FA Child, according to the Courſe 
Vear X 7 of. the,/ ra of the Deluge, at the very ſooneſt. And, if be bad 
not a! Family at the Dit , then he would not probably have been men- 
tioned, as the Head of a Tribe, or Family, at going out; but would have 
- been like to have been ſwallowed up in lors: elder Tribe. But, as he is as 
diſſtinctly mentioned as any of 3 as the Head of a Tribe, we may ſup- 
Fos that he he was. hs and that they all had Families when they begun their 

+ Yo eee And as there could! be few Nr x- 


1 1 — e rhaps under the Zorereignty of their F ather Token, 


then the 13th Son had a Child of 30 Years of Age, this will bring 
us ta the 217th Year after the Deluge. This is.the ſooneſt that he could go 


out, as the Head of a Tribe, with any tolerable uſeful Family, But I think it 


15 not probable that it could be near ſo ſoon. For, in the firſt place, we can- 
not be certain that Fokfan was the next in Birth to Peleg, of Heber's Children. 
There might be ſeveral Sons, or Daughters, betwixt theſe two Brothers, which 
might put off the Adultneſs of  Foktan ſeveral Years, as to Year 135, 137, 


139, 141; and then all his Poſterity muſt be brought anſwerably lower down 


in the Line of Time, as to 165 or 171. A. Dum. 
Again; 


? 2 Or. r 298. argues from this Fact, chat che Settlement of theſe 13 Sons 
of Zoktan, muſt refer to a Time, long after Peleg's Birth ; fo that this Difficulty has been 
perceived by many learned Men. 


appears. that. te x3 13th Wo 797 Yoltan pe not 
Puberty. in that Ape, . before the 
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muſt not only allow 26 Vears to the Birth of the youngeſt,” but 26 Years alſo 
for the Birth of theit 13 Wives, at two Vears Interval, betwixt the Birth of 
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CHIEFLY RELIGIOUS. 
in; we: cannot be certain, nor is it probable, that all the 13 Sons of 


re born in immediate Succeſſion, one after another; fo that we 


each of them. Then their Deſcent will ſtand thus 
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Again; there might be ſome Sons of Jołtan, not ſo enterprizing, and ſo 
fit for Government, who might incorporate in ſome of the 13 Tribes, which 


may further account for it, that all the 13 Sons and their Wives, were not 


born in the Space of 52 Years, from Foktan's Marriage. It appears, by 


this Calculation, that it could not, in the Nature of Things, be much ſooner 


than the Year 219, or 221 after the Deluge, that the 13th Son of Foktan 


could be furniſhed with a competent Number of Children, to aſſiſt him in his 


Plantation. But it is highly probable that it muſt be much later. For his 


eldeſt would have been adult, only about the Year 240, not being then 30 


| Years of Age, and one or two grown up towards Manhood, would have been 


Affiſtance little enough, when all the reſt were but A Children. 
3. So that I fix the Settlement of this Family, a 


Era of the Deluge, 240. And this being the only Family, in which the 


Names of the Planters are ſet down, and the Line of their Deſcent deter- 
mined by Moſes, for the thirteenth Son of  Foktan was an Head of a Tribe 
at that Time; we may I think, from this Account, make a very probable 


Conjecture, as to the Time of the general Diſperſion ; that it was a few 


Years, under, or over, the Year 240, after the Flood. pho, 
For Confirmation of this Opinion, I further obſerve, That it appears, by 


Calculation, that in ordinary Deſcent, according to the Method of reckoning 


before-mentioned, there could be ſuch an Encreaſe of Mankind, as to make 


the Diſperſion feaſible ; there might be, in the Year 240, above 60,000 Per- 


{ons born; and in the Courſe, of Nature, not one dead, except what might 
happen by Contingences, to that Year.—There might now be ſome obvious 


Inconveniences in their Continuance together, ariſing from their Numbers. 


Moſes tells us the general Diſperſion was in Peleg's Days, and alſo how long 
Peleg lived. He tells us, that the thirteenth Son of Joltan was an Head of. 


2 Tribe at this Time. We find, by Calculation, that there might be a con- 


ſiderable Number of People now in the World; and then common Senſe 


informs us, (tho' the Hiſtorian were filent) that it would be natural to think 


of dividing; when there were more general Conveniences in ſeparating, than 


ſtay ing together; juſt as it would be natural to think of &eeping together, while 
17 aketl ee r there 
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chere were more Conveniences in that, than in a 
now, all in one Country 
Commodities. 
for Flax as well as other Grain; and if there was little Flax in thoſe Eaſtern 
Countries, there might, 


would oblige them to enlarge 


would put them upon ſeeking for it. 
lmpartiality among them all. And finally, 


Name of the Place and 


ter the Deluge. 
cording to the Hebrew Chronoloę 


St. Stephe 


informs us that Terab was 70, and begat three Sons, 


3 there was no other, from which 1 t any 
Their Ground for Agriculture and Pa 


was Qt 


be the Cotton Tree, or Silk Worm, which 
would require the Cultivation of the Mulberry Tree, and ſuch like. 
their Bounds, till they came to bad Land; 

which would not be worth their Labour, when they had all the World before 
them. Ground would want them, -as ſoon ad ever wanted Ground. This 
But then Noah would be in- 
e that there might be a due 


J add, That tho they 


duced to make this Diviſion prudently 


might for ſome Years begin to perceive the ixpediency of a Separation; 
yet the 
tion to Noah, that all might more readily” comply with it. The third 
Character of Time, mentioned by Moſes, is this, that the general Diſpe 
was perfected before the Birth of Haran. 


Nativity, in Ur of the Chaldees, Gen. xi. 28. It is evident, from this Paſ- 


ſage, that the World was divided into little Countries, and diſtinguiſhed by 
Names of Places, before the Birth af Harun; for we have here both the 
2ople where he was born, and where he died, which | 


they retained to the Days of Moe. 


Haran was the eldeſt Son of T. wad whe is load by Mo es, Torr? thate- 
fore he was born in the 7oth Year of Terab's Life, which was 292 Years af. 
For Terah was born in the 222d Year of that Ara, ac- 
; and 222 +70= 292. Haran was cer- 


tainly elder than Nabor, for Nabor "married his Daughter. Gen. xi. 29. He 
was elder than Abraham, for Lot the Son of Haran appears not to have been 
much younger than Abraham. He had Daughters married in Sodom, for he 


had Sons-in-Law there, and two Virgin Daughters, who fled with him from 
the Deſolation of thoſe Cities. Gen. xix. 14. 
Lot from his Captivity, by the Eaſtern Princes in Confederacy 


It was after the Recovery of 


that a Promiſe was given to Abraham, that he ſhould have a Son. Gen. xv. 1, 4. 
This was ten Years after Abraham's Coming to Canaan. The Deſtruction of 


the wealthy Cities of the Plain wasin the ſame Year, in which the Promiſe 
of Tſaac was made; in which, as we have noted, Lot had Children married 
in Sodom; fo that Lot could not be much younger than Abraham. 


Further ; 
n obſerves, As vii. 24. That, when his Father was dead, Abra- 
ham removed from Charran, towards Canaan. Terah died at 20 5 Years old, 
Abraham was 75 Years old at leaving Charran, after his Father's Death, 


therefore he was born in the 130th Year of Terah; for 205— 75 = 130. 
And this Account of St. Stephen doth not contradict any Thing which Moſes 


afſerts ; and therefore muſt be admitted as a good Explanation of him, —Me/es 
But ſure, there is no 


Reaſon 
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This 


particular Time might be fixed by Revelation, or a divine Moni. 


For Harun died in the Land of his : 


againſt Sodom, 
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- theſe three Sons that was born in the yoth Year of Terab. Nei 
ſay that any of theſe Sons were the elde Sons of Terab; or that they were 


Abraham ; and others ſomething youn 
bably 2 


have had ſeveral Children before the 7oth Year of his Age, 
| Reaſons unknown to us, are paſſed 


. EFLY R K L 16 IOUS. 
Reaſon to Ws a them all born in the ſame Year; it was 


the eldeſt of 
er doth Moſes 


all his Sons; he might have ſeveral. before Haran; as the Patriarchs before 
him had each of them Children, from about 30 Years of their Age ſeve- 
rally. But, as theſe three were all remarkable Perſons, and Anceſtors of the 
Hebrew Nation, by both the Male and Female Line, as Rebekah and Rachel, 
as well as TJaac ar and Face te they, might be honoured with a Name in the 
facred Gene 2 7 elder and younger, were omitted. 
Nabor and pf ſeem. to * 2 been among the younger Children of Te- 
rab. Haran, who was born in his yoth Year, might be at Man's Eſtate in his 
iooth or 1 10th Vear; and ſo he might have Children, as old, or older than 
younger as Lot and Nabor's Wife, and pro- 
The whole Hiſtory theſe Deſcents may be reduced to a 
thorough Conſiſtency, that Hera might be Abreham's Brother, tho much 
elder ; that Haran might be born after the Diſperſion, and therefore that the 
Diſperſion was before 292 of the Æra of the Flood; and that Terab might 
which, for 
over in Silence. From theſe two Cha- ; 
rafters of Time, the Diſperſion is circumſcribed both Ways. It could-not 
be before Yoktan's 13th Son was the Head of a Tribe; and it muſt be before 


the Nativity of Horan, berauſh 6. Towns ane. Countries: were ee by 
Nn at that Time. | 
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CHAP. VIII 


On the P epſon concerned in the pave! D en on. 


Tn» H E don: Dieren was e and FN % the younger Ge- 
nerations, who were then in, or not much paſt their Prime of Man- 
hood ; and that none of the Aer Patriarchs e their Tribes 

into the new Colonies. 2 i | 


i 


a&ECT. 


r 
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abroad themſelves. Ot, (Thrdh,) That they ſtaid at home themſelves, in 
their own Houſes, among their own Imp 


-farſt Su 


all ſettled together, and muſt be ſufficiently accommodated with all neceſ- 
And who ſo fit to take up their 
| Reſt in the Mother Plantation, as thoſe eminent Ancients, under whoſe In- 
| on, Labour and Care it was Pw up. to that Perfection! ? 
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x 1 E Mocher en or ledge Reg ion which: . firſt Wee 15 
Noab and his Sons, and their growing Poſtetity, before the Diſper- 


. could not be ſuppoſed to be left a Deſolation at that Time; and deſerted 

to run to waſte again, after it had been btought to ſuch Perfection, by above 
in ſuppoſing them to 
forſake their Ground, even much earlier, and it would be ſtill greater to ſuppoſe 
it now. There ean but be three Suppoſitions made here, either, (i,) 


200 Vears Culture. I have obſerved this Incongruity, 


That, at the Diſperſion, the moſt ancient Planters ſought new Grounds, 


and left the old one quite waſte. Or, (Secondly), That the ancient Planters 


left the cultivated Country to the younger Generations, while they went 


ovements, and ſent the younger 
Generations abroad, to plant and ſettle che uncultivated World, —Both- the 
ppoſitions are obviouſly unreaſon able, and therefore muſt be rejected. 
But the laſt is very reaſonable and natural. Here Noah and the elder Patriarchs 


fary, earthly Pleaſures and Conveniences. 


7 


The Diſrfon condutted 4h Pete and his C ontemporaries, 


S me” OPS 


0 [ LE ſuppoſe then that the 


of, that it ſhould be, and hiſtorically related, that it was in Peleg's Days, 


- Was led out by Peleg himſelf, and his Cotemporaries of all the three Lines, 


which were about the fame Age with this memorable Founder of the new 
World. By Calculation, according to the general Rules of Computation 
already laid down, of their having Children at the Interval of two Vears, 


and all the Men, being married at 30, at a We The Cotemporaries of 
Peleg would be as follow: 


— Shem' s 46th Son” 


e 31ſt SAll born | in the Toar 92, by this Calculation. 
Salab's 16th 


Heber s iſt. Pal hinſelf 


8 Diſpetfion, -whith Was "Stophptied : 


Now 


\ of R- 


e 
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Now as theſe were all Cotemporaries, they might be, for any thing that 
en one as fit as another, to be ſent abroad with the different Colonies 
There might be Difference among the ben as to Capacity or Activity, ſo that 
ſome might not be quite fo fit for this high Truſt, that were born in the ſame 
Year with Peleg; and ſo one a few Yak older might be defired, or be willing 
to go. But this could make no great Breach: in the general Plan. 80 that 
we may ſuppoſe this to be the general Age of the principal Leaders, i. e. about 
the Age of Peleg, And, as I have endeavoured to prove, by the Characters 
of Time, that it muſt have been about 240 Years after the Flood; the Lead- 
ers, Peleg and his- Cotemporaries would have been- of very- ſuitable Vears for 
conducting ſo momentous a Revolution. They would be old enough for 
Authority, and not too old for Activity. This will entirely agree with every 
thing that Moſes relates, concerning this great Event. Peleg might be thus 
diſtinguiſhed prophetically by this Name, as his Age was the Standard for the 
Age of the Leaders. ——Again; it will moſt appoſitely correſpond with 
 Nimrod's being a principal Leader of the Houſe of C/. For he might be 
the 31ſt Son of Cuſb = Ziſt of Arphaxad = 46th of Ham = Peleg, and 
born in the ſame. Year, 80 that, by Years, he might be of as much Au- 
_ thority as any of that Line; and, by a peculiar, enterprizing Temper, he 
1 might engroſs. more than his Share. This totally diſſipates all the Difficul- 

p, which ſome learned Men have imagined, as to his being only the third 
— Mab, when Peleg was the fifth. For all Objection to their being Co- 
temporaries entirely vaniſhes, upon this natural and ſober WY: of ee 
Deſcents, in thole oy of Tee . 
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On inhabiting the Mother E after the Dj Pipers by ge 
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E are next to account for ihe Renulinhji of a ſufficient Number of 
Inhabitants, with Noah and the elder Patriarchs, in the Mother 
ce and yet furniſhing ſufficient Draughts for the Colonies which were to 
80 away. T have ſuppoſed that all, or however the greateſt Part of thoſe, who 
were married before Peleg, might ſtay at home in the original Settlement. 
And they with'their younger Children, who were not yet marriageable, might 
afford a competent Number for the Management of the ancient Grounds. 
But that all, who were married in the fame Year with Peleg, and all who 
married after that Year, in all the Lines, might go abroad in the general Diſ- 

perfion, in different Tribes under proper Leaders ; and fall into proper Subdivi- 
lions, as Prudence and Convenience directed. 
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(x. am ſenſible that this Calculation a lictlviover-runs two or we n 


as mentioned by Mo/e s; for Arphaxad had not his Son, till 35; and 


430. 'till 34. But — might have Children at 2 5, and 26. S0 that (1 | 


think) a Medium may be fixed at 30. I muſt alſo note that, in the general 


Calculation, I have made no Allowance for the Daughters. 'But, if we may 


ſuppoſe that the Women were adult at 20, as the Men were at 30, then at 


to Years Interval there might be five Daughters grown up to the Age of Pu- 


berty, for five Sons, who might each be 20, when the Men were 30. ' They 
might eaſily intermarry, as Shem's Sons with Fapbetr's Daughters; ſo that 
there could be no Neceflity for inceſtuous Matches after the Flood, whatever 
might be the Caſe in Adam's Family at firſt, This is no unnatural Calcula- 2 
tion of the Difference of Age in Men and Women ; for the connubial Union, 


they counted a greater in the Age of Hęſod, 15 at 30. Oper. et Dies, lib. 2.* 
It appears, by what has been offered above, that a pretty clear Account 
may, on our Scheme, be given, both of inhabiting the original Country after 
the Diſperſion, ſo that it ſhould not be laid waſte again ; and alſo of planting 
the World with new Colonies, to a conſiderable Extent, in a little Time. 


Shem would have 45 Sons with him, all married before Peleg ; ; Arphaxad 30; 
Salah 15. Theſe muſt, in the common Courſe of Nature, be all Heads of 
_ conſiderable Tribes. For, by Calculation, She's ſecond Son might have had 
29 Children; his third 283 his fourth 27; his fifth 26, and ſo on, all ſet- 


tld in large Families, with a numerous Poſterity, Now, if there were ſo 


many 
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When you have numbered 88 ten Vears in Time, 
The Age mature when Manhood dates it's Prime; 
Whom fifteen Springs have crowned, a Virgin wed. 
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8 by this Calculation 15 unmarriagea | 
could not go off from their Father's Houſe ; all theſe Encreaſes would leave 
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many of the Patriarch's own Sons, Shem's 4.5, Arphaxad's 30, Salas 15, it 
bo: þ 70 1 

. 2 


Theſe in the three Lines wII be 3 
And ſuppoſing none of them too. old to have Children, there would be, 


from them, 270 Children in the very Year of the Diſperſion. There were 
ble in the laſt 30 Years of each Pair, which 


* 


the Country, where Noab reſided, ſufficiently populous. And further, ſo 
much Cattle would be carried off with the Planters, and fo great a Quantity 


of Grain both for Seed and for a Stock of Proviſions, that there would be a 


great Abatement of their Care and Labour in both Paſturage and Tillage, 


proportionable to the Diminution of their Hands or Numbers in the primitive 


Settlement. add, that there would be a competent Number of thoſe who 
went abroad, all, except the younger Sort, being certainly in the Courſe of 
Nature Breeders, to furniſh a great Variety of Colonies up and down the 
World. If we conſider how the Progreſs would naturally be, in every little 
Tribe or Society, when they had ſo much Ground to chooſe out of; they 
muſt ſpread faſt, and pretty far in a little Time, when once they begun to 

travel, They would ſettle near good Rivers, or in fine Plains, in the moſt 
promiſing Situations. Some on the Indus, fome on the Tigris, others 
on the Euphrates, the Jordan, and the Nile. Others near the Sea, 


as the Mediterranean, the Euxine, the Caſpian and Perfian Gulf, or the 


Indian Ocean, All this is natural. They would again live a while in 
Tents, till they met with Places to their Mind, to build and ſettle upon, as 


VWoab and his Family after the Flood did before them. And it ſeems not 


Improbable, that the Ruins of great Antediluvian Cities might direct them to 
Places of Settlement, both as there would be Materials of Building gathered 
together, and as they might be the beſt Indications of the Fertility of the 
neighbouring Soil. 8 e 4 
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Converſation of young People; nor would they be willing to leave, without 


Neceſſity, the Pleaſure and continued Improvement they might have from 


his long experienced Wiſdom and Virtue. He and his Sons had ſeen both 


Worlds, and muſt have Subjedts of Converſation peculiar tothemſelves, as we 


ſee aged People have more exquiſite Satisfaction in reviewing/ the diſtant Scenes 


of their younger Life, than thoſe which are more recent. And his Elder 
Grandſons and Great Grandſons having been long accuſtomed. to his Conver- 
ſation, and formed to every manly Science, un | 


adgr his Care, would naturally 
have a Reliſh for thoſe Subjects, which had entertained their vacant Hours fo 


long, and not think of forſaking him, unleſs under ſome Neceſſity of doing 
ſo, which could not be. Voung Generations would not be fit Society for the Wl 


venerable old Patriarch; and the Labour of inſtructing them in the Elements 


of Science and Religion, of Arts and Buſineſs, would be too fatiguing for the 


great Father of Mankind then to undertake. He might amuſe himſelf, now 
and then, as old Perſons do, with the Prattle of their Children, with the 
pretty Enquiries and Obſervations of their Youths and Virgins; but his pro- 

per Society would be with the elder Generations. From all which J con- 
clude that neither his Sons, nor any of the elder Generations, who had been 


favoured with a long Intimacy with him, would leave Noah to the Ty. of his 
en which was 350 Years after the Flood. 

When Noah died, all the Longeval Patriarchs : were growing old: them- 
; Fu and ſo would become unfit for the Fatigue of planting new Colonies, 


tilling new Grounds, or building new Cities. Shem, Ham and Japbet could 
not be ſuppoſed to ſeparate from Noah, and leave him in old Age to the Care 
of young Perſons, who might be comparatively Strangers to him, and not 
have that Tenderneſs and perſonal Honour for him, as themſelves had. They 
would love to be near his Perſon, to diſcharg e all the Offices of filial Piety in 


their Power. And the ſame Reaſons might keep their own Sons of the eldeſt 


Sort, 
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8 the Earth could be moſt conpuntenthi divided, and the People bet 
| accommodated, by ſome ſtaying in the Mother Country, that neither 
all ſhould Fay, nor all travel; ſo it is not probable Noah ſhould travel, nor 
that his elder Sons and Grandſons ſhould ever remove "i from the venerab, | 
7 Patriarch, to the Day of his Death. | 

1. There are ſeveral natural Reaſons to induce us to this C Opinion. They 

uſt have ſo muſt natural Affection, ſo much Reverence, Venetation and 
Ed eem for bim, that they could not think of leaving him, in the unſuitable 
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Sort,” to pay their dutiful Attendance on their declining Years. This pious | 
dutiful Care of Parents is very eminent in all Pagan Antiquity, as well as Sa- 
cred. As in Æneass Care of Anchiſes. The Reſpect to Priam, Neſtor, Pe- 
leas, and all the other Ancients at Troy, ſhewn by their Sons.“ At Mab's- 
Death the Age of the Patriarchs was as below: 1 i 


3 The A Shem "= 1 448 Vears old. e 
15  Arphaxad = = = 438 . 
! , 1 
„ e 1 
And, tho' Heber might not be a great deal paſt his Prime, and ſo his eldeſt 
Son, Peleg, might leave him, yet none of te elder were thus left, Beſides, 
Peleg was now dead: And (probably) all his Cotemporaries of all the three 
Lines, who had gone abroad at the Head of the ſeveral Tribes in the Diſ- 
perſion ; for Peleg died 10 Years before Noah. CVE 
3. Had the Paeriarchs removed, at the Head of their Colonies, and re- 
fided in their ſeveral Settlements, they muſt have been mentioned in Egypt, 
when Abrabam came there. Thoſe of Ham's Houſe muſt have been all alive, 
long after Abraham came to Canaan, and they muſt have been neceſſarily at 
the Head of the Government of the reſpective Countries, in which they re- 
fided. + Jaac Yoſffius makes uſe of this very Argument againſt Noah's being 
alive at this Time, that he is never once named, And it will be as good an 
Argument againſt the other Patriarchs. But we need not, as Vaſſius doth, re- 
ject the Authority of the Hebrew Chronology for this Reaſon, fince I think it 
is much more naturally accounted for on our Scheme.— Abraham came into 
Canaan in the 427th Year of the Ara of the Deluge. For Terah was born 
in the 222d Year, and Abraham in the 130th of Terah's Life, and removed 
to Canaan from Haran, when he was 75. So that the Reckoning ſtands 
thus, 222 + 130 = 352 +75 = 427 Years after the Flood. —It was not 
long after his Coming to Canaan, before he was conſtrained, by a Famine in 
that Country, to go to Egypt. If this Famine happened two or three Years 
after his Coming to Canaan, then he went down to Egypt 430 Years after the 
Flood. Then it is plain that, if the Poſterity of Ham lived to about the ſame 
Age with the Poſterity of Shem, in the parallel Generations, which I ſee no 
reaſon to queſtion. —If I ſay they did ſo, then none could be Kings of Egypt 
at that Time, but ſome of theſe venerable Patriarchs, Ham, or his Son, or 


Grandſon, anſwerable to the Longeval Lines in the Family of Shem, who 
were all alive. — 3 


» Even the fierce Achilles, in Homer, is amiable and lovely in his filial Duty and his Friend- 

ib, tho inexorable in his Reſentments. He appears with all the Tenderneſs and Softneſs of a 

irgin, when he ſpeaks of his Father, or his Friend, Ho 1 

Mus de Etat. Mund. p. 17. „ 
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5 Arphixad Miſraim Canaan ( , , P 440 
i Dad . — F F died after. the Flood 1770 1 
. Heber Philiſtim his Son . 8 275 (531 i hy 


The following Table ſets forth their Age at Abraham's Coming to Egypt, 
and how long they ſurvived that Tranfation © l 


I Sbem Ham Lived after Abraham's Coming 72 Aged 528 

2 Arphaxad Miſor . 3 - | - — — 10 — -, 428 I 
. Salad dumm . — — — 207%? A 393 LO 
" Heber | - Phitfm 210 363 


fs, If any of theſe Patriarchs were on the Throne of Egyyr when Abraham 
came there, it is very ſurpriſing, as Vetus allows, that he ſhould take no 
more Notice of them on account of their venerable Years. The Decency 
and Propriety of Abraham's Manners, in all othet Inſtances, would lead us to 
expect a parallel Decency in his Behaviour towards them. They would be 
much more honourable, on account of their Years and Patriarcbal Charac- 
ter, than on account of their regal one; could it have been poſſible, in their 
'Life-time, to {ſeparate theſe Characters. But it is plain that, if they had 
come abroad with their Colonies, no one could have been in the regal Power, 
but one of themſelves. No younger Perſons could be ſuppoſed to reign or 
exerciſe Authority over theſe venerable Fathers of the whole Colony. It could 
never be endured by the reſt of the People, that ſo unnatural a Dominion 
aim ee ee 8 
But if any of thoſe ancient Patriarchs were then on the Throne, the Story 
is a great Incongruity in Nature. The Princes of Pharaoh rold him of Sarah's 
Beauty. Theſe Princes of Pharaoh muſt have been his elder Sons and his 
Grandſons; for the younger Generations cannot be ſuppoſed to be taken into 
the Councils and Familiarity of the ancient Patriarch Monarch, eſpecially to 
the Excluſion of theſe Sons. If this King of Egypt was Ham, he was then 
about the 526th Year of his Age; for I take Ham to be younger than Shem. 
If it was Mor, or Miſraim, he was 428, and then his Princes, Sons, or 
| Grandſons, would be about 493, and 363 Years of Age. Our learned Sir 
PFyobn Marſham thinks, that Ham himſelf firſt reigned in Egypt, but the more 
common Opinion is, that Miſraim was the firſt King, the fame with the 
Menes of Herodotus, and who ſands at the Head of ſeveral Dynaſties in Ma- 
netho, and alſo that of Eratoſthenes. But natural Criticiſm overturns all theſe 1 
Conjectures, if this Hiſtory of Abrabam be true. It outrages Nature to ſup- 
poſe, that theſe ancient Princes, the Sons and Grandſons of the Patriarch 


King, ſhould immediately entertain their venerable Parent with the idle 
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_ CHIEFLY RELIGIOUS. 147 
gf the Beauty of a wandering Stranger. It is wholly incongruous both to 
their Vears, and to their Relations, as Father and Children. Children have 
ever had ſuch a Reverence for Parents, as to conceal their own juvenile Enor- 
mities from them; and ſure it would be a Familiarity very indecent, to pre- 
ſume to propoſe Amours to them. But, according to Moſes, the Princes of 
Pharaob mentioned her Beauty to the King; and ſnhe was brought into Pha- 
raob's Houſe; which Story would be incredible; becauſe abſurdly unnatural, 
if the Patriarchs had come abroad with, and ſo been in the Government of 
their Colonies.— Again, Abrabam's own Fears would have been abſurd, if he 
knew who filled the Throne, and compoſed the Council at that Time. He 
could not think that Perſons of 3, 4, or 5 hundred Years old, could diſhonour 
ſuch eminent Authority and Years, by troubling themſelves with a wandering - 
| Youth, or the Girl that accompanied him.— But finally, on Suppoſition that 
the Longeval Patriarchs all ſtaid with Noah, then the King of Egypt at the 
Time of - Abraham's going, might be of a common Age, or a young Perſon. 
Egypt might, perhaps, be governed by Princes in a lineal, hereditary Succeſ- 
ſion, and ſo a young Heir might then be come to the Throne. And then his 
Princes, though ſomething elder than himſelf, might be ſuppoſed naturally 
enough to give the King an Account of this fair Stranger, as they knew his 
Gaiety and Taſte, Then their Proceedings and Abraham's Apprehenſions were 
both natural, and the whole Narrative carries the Marks of Credibility ; where- 
as, on the other Suppoſition, the Story has the Air of Legend and Romance. 
have inſiſted longer on this authentic Piece of ancient Hiſtory, becauſe, 
conſidering the natural Manners of human Kind, it amounts to a Demonſtra- 
tion, that Pharaoh and his Princes could not be Ham or Miſraim, and their 
elder Sons; and yet, by the cotemporary Sons of Shem, it appears that they 
were then all alive; therefore, by this plain Hiſtory, as well as other Argu- 
ments of Probability from the Reaſon of Things, we conclude that the Lon- 
geval Patriarchs did not come abroad. (£97 
4. I add another Argument, to prove that the elder Generations ſtaid with 
Noah in the Eaſt, wiz. That Canaan, Sidin the Father of the Children of 
Heth, and other Canaanitiſh Tribes, who were in the Genealogical Line of 
Time, cotemporary with Arphaxad, Salah and Heber, muſt have been in the 
_ Courſe of Nature, all alive, long after the Year 427. And yet we have not 
the leaſt Hint of Abraham's meeting with any of them, in his travelling thro' 
the whole Land of Canaan. If he had met with any of theſe venerable An- 
_ cients, he could not, without the higheſt Indecency, have omitted paying 
them particular Honours, and ſuch an Event could ſcarce have been paſſed 
over, without Notice, in Hiſtory. This Argument Yoffius makes uſe of, to 
prove that they were dead at that Time, At. Mund. 17. And ſo to ſupport 
his Septuagint Chronology, But, as I noted before, this will be accounted for, 
much better, on our Scheme; and is preferable, becauſe it leaves the original 
Hebrew Chronology, in it's proper Precedency to any Tranſlation, —We ſee, in 
S191 Þ 2 Fare the 
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the next Generation but one, after this, what particular Reſ dect was paid 
Age, by the Behaviour of the King of Egypt to Facob, and his, receiving a 
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Blefling from bim. But, in all H ubam 's Migrations, he ſeems not to have 


met with any, but Cotemporaries; Fathers and Sons, ſuch as might com- 


monly live together in the Courſe of Nature. But none ſo much elder than 
himſelf, 'as to require any diſtinguiſhing Veneration from him, or to have ſuch 


5 univerſal Regard from the People. ' And yet, this is a Decency obſerved in all 


ancient Hiſtorians, and even Poets, who follow Nature, to take Notice of 
any remarkable for their extraordinary Age, as well as other extraordinary 


he is named, that Neſtor was remarkable for his Years, as Achilles was for a 


ſuperlative Bravery, Ajax for Strength, Lyyſſes for Sagacity and Penetration, 


0 that, upon the whole View, I can ſee no Reaſon to believe, that 
_ tho! all theſe Longeval Fathers were then alive, when Abraham came to Ca- 


naan; yet that any of them were ever in Canaan with their Poſterity. But 
they all ſtaid with Noah till his Death, and grew old together in the original 
Settlement. V „„ e 
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On the Valediftory Inſtruction of the Tribes, before they went 


from Noa. 


T' HIS Separation would be attended with a general Valedictory Inſtruc- 
1 tion from the Patriarchs who aid, to the Colonies which they ent 
V, in the general Diſperſion. What Methods were made uſe of, to diſpoſe 
the different Tribes contentedly to take their different Routs; and to take up 
ſome with meaner Settlements than others, when they ſeem to have had an 
equal Right, is difficult to determine. Whether there was any particular De- 


ſignation by God, or Neah, whether there was any Lot caſt among the 
Leaders, or whether Primogeniture was allowed to give Right to a firſt 


Choice; muſt (I think) remain dubious. But this cannot be dubious, that 
Noah would proceed as wiſely and prudently as he could, in directing the ſe- 
veral Colonies to the utmoſt Precautions, both for Order, and Peace. As far 


as human Sagacity, aſſiſted by ſuch great Experience could go, he would la- 


bour to guard them againſt all Emergencies, apprize them of the Danger of 


all inconvenient Paſſions, to provide againſt Animoſities within the ſeveral 


Colonies, or wicked Emulations betwixt the different ones. This Was a very 
important Period. Their Poſterity were now going out upon that grand Expe- 
dition, which would ſeparate them from the Patriarchs Converſation for ever. 


And, when they were now taking leave of them, never to ſee them more; 


private Affections and publick Spirit would each exert themſelves to — 
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P RELIGIOUS a9 
that they might ſend out their Tribes with the very beſt Furniture poſſible, 
both as to Religion, Sciences and Arts. — This would be a ſolemn Seaſon of 
new Inſtruction, Direction and Admonition. Here would naturally be ex- 
pected a diſtinct Repetition of all the capital Articles of their Faith. Here. 
they would have, from Noah, a final and farewel Relation of the Creation, 
the State of Innocency, and. the Fall; the Inſtitution of Worſhip. and the Hope 
of Acceptance and the promiſed Seed, Here they would have a Repetition of 
the Account of the Deluge, and the Cauſes of it, the Inpiety of the World. 
Here they would not only have a clear Review of the Facts and Revelations, 

which Adam and Noab had the Knowledge of, perſonally; but alſo a general 
Compend of the Inferences of Doctrine and Duty, ſpeculative and praQti- 
cal, which they had deduced from the Facts, that the diſperſed Colonies 
might have a Fund of uſeful Knowledge to ſet up with, in the new World. 
They would, methinks, eſpecially urge and ſtrenuouſly inculcate the funda- 
mental Doctrine of the Being of a God, his Unity and Perfections; as the ſole 
Object of their ſupreme Love and Fear, and Truſt and Worſhip, to engage 
them and awe them to Religion. They would be like, /aftly, after all their 
Inſtructions, to cloſe the ſolemn Tranſaction with affectionate Exhortations. 
They would, with earneſt Tenderneſs, recommend it to them, as their laſt 
Advice, to make Conſcience of a religious Behaviour towards God, as the on- 
ly Security of a Bleſſing. And then, of the Practice of all Virtue and 
Righteouſneſs towards each other, Benevolence and Love, Peace and 
Friendſhip, Honeſty and Truth, Temperance and Chaſtity, as the great In- 
ſtruments and Means of a general Happineſs.— This is natural Behaviour, in 
all pious Parents, when they are ſending their near Relations away, to ſettle 
in any remote Country. And, as the Patriarch himſelf was an eminently pi- 
ous Perſon, it is natural to conclude, that they would act in the ſame Manner 
that pious Parents do, when under the Direction of ſo celebrated an Head. 
It may be thought ſurprizing, that we have ſo few diſtinct Hiſtories of the 
ſetting out of Colonies, in the paſt Ages, ſince this great general one. But 
perhaps, there were not many regularly ſent to people vacant Countries, but 
only Military Parties to conquer the Land, from a People already in Poſſeſſion. 
Or Wanderers, who were driven by Neceflity, to ſhelter where they could; 
and fo in flow Proceſs of Time grew into Nations. 


The glorious Planters of the firſt Colonies in New-England, may, perhaps, 
afford us as near a Pattern of ſuch a pious careful Way of ſending out Colo- 
nies to people the uncultivated World, as any to be met with in Hzftory. 
They were, indeed, peculiar in cu Made they fled from the Un- 
kindneſs of cruel and unreaſonable Oppreſſors, whereas theſe original Colo- 
Nies removed from their tendereſt Friends. But theſe greatly reſembled them 
in others, for they withdrew from Noah, and a cultivated Part of the World 
into untilled Deſarts; and the American Planters withdrew. from this pleaſant 
Land to an howling Wilderneſs. But, in their doing ſo, there were man 
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they left. Ce 
"But this Ack I hav, gen, tho we 51 no > Hiſtory of the like Pro- 
ceedings in other Colonies, to enforce the Reception of it, is plainly natural, 


and in Character, conſidering bow wiſe and virtuous and religious a Man 


Noah was, and therefore it is probably very near the Truth. This Franfac- 


tion might, perhaps, take up ſome Years, in which Time the elder Patriarchs 
might often convene the Heads of the Tribes, one Family one Day, and 
then another, to fix in their Minds a clear Knowledge of theſe religious 


Principles; while they were gang all other TY nen for this 


laſt Remove n them. 
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muſt inſenſibly decay, and fall into Obſcurity. 
Theſe Valedictory Inſtructions were the laſt Addition to their Fund of Re- 


ligious Knowledge, with which they were to ſet up in, their ſeveral Colonies, 
When theſe were to be carried down by Oral Tradition from the Father, who 


had his Account of the Facts from Eye-witneſſes, to the Son, who had only 


his Father's Report to rely upon, the Tradition would gradually weaken and 
decline. It is not neceſſary to enter into a nice Calculation in how many Ages 
Tradition would ſink into a State of Evaneſcence; tho it has been attempted 


by ſome curious Writers. But it is "wy from the Nature of Things; that 
it muſt be liable to a gradual Declenfion, as to the Materials of the Tradition, 
whatever be ſaid as to the Degree of Evidence, unleſs there was ſome more 


permanent Way of recording paſt Events, than Oral Tradition. But Wy 


there is a great Difference in the Preſervation of ancient Truths, accordi 


the Foundations, on which thoſe Truths are built, or from which they are 


inferred. Thoſe Doctrines which are inferred from outward, viſible Things, 
which always ſubſiſt, may remain, as long as thoſe external Objects remain, 


from which they are inferred. Whereas thoſe Doctrines, which are deduced 


from Facts long fince paſt, which are to be known only by Tradition, muſt 


become more precarious, as the Tradition becomes more ſcanty, obſcure ot 


dubious ——To apply this to the Caſe before us. The Treaſure of Religious 
Knowledge, which Noah committed to the Care of Mankind, when they 
ſeparated from him, conſiſted of Two Parts, An Hiſtory of many eminent 
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Vid. Mather, Hiſt. New England. Prince, Annals, Vol. 1. Neal, Hift. 


R OM the Difoerſion to Moſes, the Tiadon of thoſe ancient Truth 
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CHIEFLY RELIGIOUS. gr 
Facts, and A Syſtem of Doctrinal Truths inferred from theſe Facts. As to 
the firſt Part, or the Hiſtory of Facts, theſe were not all exactly alike. For 
the Hiſtory of the Creation of the Univerſe by One God, was only partly hiſ- 
torical, even that One God made all Things, but then that they were made, 
every one could fee, And, when once Men had a Notion of an inviſible, 
ſpiritual Being, or infinite Mind, as the Author of the Univerſe, it could 
never be loſt, if Men were but faithful to themſelves. The Works of Na- 
ture remained in all their wondrous Beauty and uſeful Order, to furniſh daily 

Evidence of the Being of a God. And whatever could be inferred from the 
Works of Nature, as to the Perfections of God; or from thoſe Perfections, 
as to our Duty to him ; could be found out in every Age, while Men's rea- 
ſonable Faculties remained, with which to argue from theſe Data in the vi- 
fible World. So that God did not, in any Age, leave himſelf without Wit- 
ness, or Evidence, of his own Being and Perfections. The Sun taught them 
= this Leſſon by Day, and the Moon and Stars by Night.—But then, as to thoſe 
Doctrines, which were founded on the other Facts, or at leaſt were diſco- 
vered in the ſhorteſt Way, by the Conſideration of thoſe Facts, ſuch as the 
State of Innocency and the Fall; the Expulfion from Paradiſe ; the Inſtitution of 
Worſhip, the Victory of the Seed of the Woman ; the umwverſal Deluge, and the 
Cauſes of it, the prevailing Abominations of the World: "Theſe Doctrines, 1 
fay, ſo far as they were only inferred from theſe Facts, muſt become fainter 
in their Evidence, as theſe Facts became more dubious, or were perverted or 
miſrepreſented. _ e 5 


ECDL 


The Cauſes of the Decay of Tradition, 2 om the Diſperſion, 
„ ro the Time of giving the Law. 


RO M this Time the Tradition muſt be ſubject to a gradual Declen- 
ſion, which though it might not be very precipitate, yet would be a 
conſtant Thing. Suppoſe there were in each Colony five Generations, who 
had all feen Noab; and had, each of them, their Informations from the great 
Patriarch himſelf, as Peleg, Reu, Serug, Nabor and Terab; the Tradition 
would be pretty perfect, while thoſe remained in the World. But ſuppoſing 
each of theſe to have ten Children, who never ſaw Noah, being born after 
the Diſperſion ; then there muſt be 50, who muſt have all their Information 
of theſe paſt Events, from the firſt five. If theſe 5o had each 10 Children, 
then, admitting the like Increaſe, 500 in the third Series, 5000 1n the fourth, 
$0,000 in the fifth, and ſo on, who muſt reſpectively depend on Relators, 
that went before them, who were in each Succeſſion, a further Degree 
— —— removed 
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who had Correſpondence pair the old Patriarch, who had conver ſed with 
Adam. There would be now, in the very Nature of Things, a Dimneſs in. 
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8 ſenſibly prevailing upon theſe ancient Facts; and they would be overſhadow- 


ed and obſcured by Diſtance and the Interpoſition of other Objects. And, in 
every Family, the like Cauſes would operate, more or eh to Produce the 
like Effect, at the like Diſtance of Time. 

1. Forgetfulneſs of many material Circumſtances. Win Fond hg an im- 
perfect Tradition. It is no Wonder that many Circumſtances, about the State 


of Innocency and the Fall, Paradiſe and the forbidden Fruit, the T [emptation 
and the Succeſs of it, ſhould ſlide out of their Memories, concerning Things 
ſo remote. The great Diſtance in Time would occaſion their making but a 
faint Impreſſion upon them; ſo that, though they might believe them all to 


be true, yet they would not make ſo ſtriking an Impreſſion, or ſo diſtinct a 
one, like Objects at a Diſtance. = Moultiplicity of recent Events muſt alſo 


perpetually engage their Attention, which could not be the Caſe of Adan, 


as to the firſt Facts, nor of Noah, as to the Deluge. Thoſe were, as to them, 


their greateſt Concerns, and would ſo fix on their Minds, that they could E | 


he Never wear out.- 


But thoſe. who were, after the Diſperſion, buſy in plant. 
ing a new World, deg be all talking of their ſettling ſuch a Country, build- 
ing ſuch a City, Faun g ſuch a River. their Wars, Emulations and Conflicts 
with ſuch or ſu ighbouring Colonies, or the like. Parents would be moſt 
frequently ſpeaking of their own Tranſactions, the Things which they had 


done or ſuffered, ſeen and obſerved in their own Days; whereby it muſt hap- 


pen, that the ancient Events would be leſs perfectly remembered. So that 
not half of the 50,000 would relate all the Particulars of the Fall and the 
Deluge perfectly right, thro' Defect of Memory. 

2. A Mi ſapprebenſion of the Account of thoſe ancient Facts, might be ano- 
ther Source of Depravation of the Tradition. For, if any of them miſap- 
prehended the original Accounts, they muſt miſrepreſent them unavoidably 


in their ſpeaking of them to their Poſterity. They might miſtake, as to the ; 


Nature of the Temptation, as that the Serpent was only an Example to Eve 


of eating the forbidden Fruit, and there was no other Sollicitation. Or they 


might take it to be a Seduction to Sin, and yet that an evil, and not a good 
Being drove them out of Paradiſe, out of malicious Sport with their Weak- 
neſs, Now, whatever material Circumſtances were either forgot or miſun- 
derſtood, thoſe, who learned the Story thus corrupt, could teach it only as 
they had it. And then, if they argued from it, they muſt make erroneous 
Inferences, 


Among ſuch Numbers, many might defignedly corrupt and miſrepreſent 
theſe ancient Facts, out of a Diſſile to Truth, and in order to weaken the 


Principles of Religion. There would doubtleſs ſoon riſe up among Mankind, 
doch good and bad Men ; and thoſe might be of very different Capacities. Inge- 


nious 
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nious bad Men might have a Diſtaſte to the Principles of Religian, ſuch as taught 
the Evil and Danger of Sin, &c. ſuch as tended to lay Reſtraint on their in- 
ordinate Inclinations, and fo might give the ancient Story a Turn more fa- 
vourable to Sinners. . As ſuppoſe their Expulſion from Paradiſe was ſet fortn 
as the Victory of the Devil over them, and not as an Act of God's righte- 
ous Providence, in Puniſhment for Sin. On the like Principles, they might 
relate the Hiſtory of the Flood, but not the Cauſe of it, viz. That the old 
World was very wicked; and ſo it would not be truly repreſented as any judi- 
cial Act of Providence towards enormous Offenders, but only as a great 
Wonder, that happened they knew not why, by ſome inexplicable Chance 
1 ee, e eee ee ee 2af . 

4. As this Variety, in the relating of the ancient Facts, would render the 
Tradition of them inſenſibly more dubious, contradictory and obſcure, ſo 
this would lay a Foundation for endleſs Fables, concerning them, whereby 

the ancient Truth would be diſguiſed, corrupted and loſt. The Makers of 
=_ amuſing Fables not being very tenacious of, or ſcrupulous as to Truth; and 
meeting with Hearers not very ſcrupulous as to Evidence; the Credulity of 

_ the People would make thoſe Fictions go down. But then the Tradition 
would hereby loſe all it's noble and uſeful Probability, and degenerate into. a 
mere Wonder. That ancient Hiſtory of the Fall and the Flood, which con- 
tained a rational Account of the righteous Judgments of God, upon a diſobe- 
dient undutiful World, would hereby be converted into unaccountable Acci- 

dents; or wondrous Fictions, of no Uſe and Edification to the World. 
$5. Theſe original Facts, tho' of themſelves very memorable, yet would al- 
molt vaniſh out of Sight, by the Interpoſition of other Objects, which would 

be perpetually preſenting themſelves to Notice, and call off the Attention from 
them, to other Things in every new Age. Later Events are generally moſt 
talked of, which weaken, and at laſt almoſt blot out the Remembrance of 

= tDoſe diſtant ones, however conſiderable. We find it ſo, in all Ages. When 

= the. Romans invaded Britain, the Inhabitants could, doubtleſs, remember 
many of thoſe noble Actions, in which they honourably, tho' unſucceſsful- 
ly, defended their ancient Liberties, againſt the ambitious Invaders of the un- 
forfeited Privileges of their native Soil. But, when the Conquerors had ſet- 
tled a while, poliſhed and fortified the Country, and had almoſt made it Ro- 
man, we need not doubt but, as they inſenſibly forgot the firſt Struggles, they 
would be more affected with the Invaſions of the Saxons, more barbarous 
than the firſt Invaders. The Settlement of the Saxons, having brought on 

Eaſe at laſt, would be diſturbed by the Invaſions of the Danes, and the final 

Eſtabliſhment of the Normans. But, tho every ſucceſſive Period was ſo well 

known, in the following one, yet it ſoon dwindled into Forgetfulneſs, as far 

as Tradition was concerned in the Preſervation of each Period's Story. We 
know, at this Time, ſomething of the Coming of William III. at the Revo- 


lution in 1688, and ſomething of the Reſtoration in 1660, and the Civil 
N — Wars 


— 
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Wars of 1641, by T. But | y thing by Tradition, 
of the * aſt; of ths Barons Wars, of the French Provinces, 
held by our Engliſi Monarchs, of the Victories of Creſſy, Poitiers or Agin- 
court, or of the bloody Conteſts of the Houſes of Yori and Lancaſter ? 
There is ſcarce any Footſtep of any one of theſe elder Events, in any Tradi- 
tion, even in the Countries where the greateſt Actions happened. There are 
ſcarce. any Veſtigies of ancient Facts, even in Family Stories, or material 
Monuments, where there are no Inſcriptions. As in the ancient Monu- 


ments of Stone-Henge, and many ſuch like, which are now thought to have 


been Druid Temples,* but concerning which, there are no Traditions re- 
maining, or that were known in the Days of our eldeſt Writers, even Bede 
himſelf. If we find that Tradition is frail, and ſoon grows dark in the latter 


Fe Ages, why ſhould it not be ſuppoſed to have been fo then, in thoſe earlier 
Ages, as it has been ever fince ; without any Aſſiſtance to Oral Teſtimony 


by Books or Inſcriptions ; wm wheat the Age of Man was much ſhortned ? 


L ; 
% 


8 E 0 . 1L 


The Loni of Time from tbe Diſpe rſion 0 le Giving / 


* Law. 


HE Length of Be from 15 Diſperſion to the Giving of the Low, 


and the Revelation of Letters, was ſo great, that we cannot but con- 


clude, Tradition muſt have been in a very languiſhing and corrupt State-about 


that Time.—If we calculate that there were 30 Years to a Generation in the 


ſucceſſive ones after Terab, as it appears that there were before him, up to the 


, Flood, according to the Moſaic Genealogies; we may ſoon find, by conſidet- 
ing the Time from the Dijperion to the Exodus, how many Generations had 
run out. 


The Year of the Diſperfon, by our Reckoning, Was about the 240th. after 
the Flood, Abraham born in the 1 zoth of Terab. | 


92 To the Birth ene, rs 
109:To the Birth of er ral ey 
60 To the Birth of Facah (J from the Diſperſion, | 
130 To Jacob's going to Egypt 


382 


* See Stukley. 
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If we allow one of the Ways of computing the 430 Years of the Habita- 
tion of the Hebrew Nation in Egypt, which the great Gerard Vaſſius defends, 
that they commenced from Joſepb's or Jacob's going thither, then 382 + 430 
— 812 Years, from the Diſperſian to the Giving of the Law, and diſcover- 
ing of Letters. Then there will have paſſed 27 Generations of Men, for 
27 * 30 = 810 Years, betwixt theſe two celebrated Epocha's, the Diſperſion, 
and the imparting the Knowledge of Letters. And, if we take the other 
Computation, that the famous 4.30 Years commenced at the Migration, from 
Harun to Canaan, it will ſtill be a great Length of ſucceſſive Generations, for 
205 + 430 = 635, which will afford about 21 Generations; for 30 
n 21 6645. e PN eie „ 

This is — grand Period of Tradition, which I apprehend to have been 
wholly without the Uſe of Letters, from Adam to Noah; and from Nogh 
to the general Diſher ion; and thence to the Giving of the Law; in about the 

goth Year of Moſes's Life. — And then, it cannot be any Wonder, that any 
Tradition, in paſſing thro the Hands of 27, or of 21 Generations, and thro' 
a Space of Time of 8 10, or 630 Vears, ſhould have become very ſcanty, and 
very obſcure and dubious, ſo as to be but very little to be depended upon. 
And, accordingly, the Folly, Vanity and Inconſiſtency of the Pagan Tradi- 
tions, are a collateral Evidence of the Truth, and Authenticity of the Moſaic 
Chronology and Hiſtory. For the World appears to have been juſt as ignorant of 
any ancient Religious Truths, as it is natural to think that it /hould have been, 
in the given Circumſtances, vi. at ſuch a Diſtance of Time, as the Hebrew 
Chronology computes ; and without any Aſſiſtance of Alphabetical Letters, either 
for Records, or monumental Inſcriptions; and in fo great a Reduction of the 
Length of Men's Lives. "Get; "vi LIE; 


SECT III. oſs Gs 
On the Preſervation of Tradition in the Abrahamic Family. 


T MUST, in the laſt Place, obſerve one very remarkable Circumſtance in the 
1 Arabamic Family, as to the late Time of the Birth of the ſeveral Suc- 
ceſſors in that Houſe and Line; for hereby the ancient Traditions would be 


capable of being handed down by a few Perſons, thro a very long Series of 3 


Years. And it ſeems to have been one of the great Deſigns of Providence, 
in this extraordinary Line of Deſcents, to preſerve the ancient Traditions of 
thoſe primitive Facts, which were the Foundation of the primitive Religion, 
n a more perfect Manner, than it could have been, in the ordinary Courſe of 
| Deſcents, This Family was ſeparated from all the World, and ſo muſt be 

obliged to a frequent Meditation upon, and Converſation about, their own pe- 


culiar Affairs. The Reaſons of their Separation were, probably, made 
_— MFR TL known 
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owing to the Pomp and Luxury of. a Court Life, which Foſeph led; and fo 
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known to themſelves more explicitly, than they are now recorded by Mes. 
Terab might be ſenſible that the Reaſon of his being required to undertake ſo 
tedious a Migration, in his old Age, was to avoid the Infection of the Iabla- 
try, which was begun in his own Country; and to maintain a Belief of the 


Doctrine of the Unzty and Perfections of God. It is plain that there were many 


of Terab's Poſterity, who ſtaid in Chaldæa; and perhaps only Abraham and 
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Lot, as being of the moſt ſerious and religious Diſpoſitions, accompanied 5 


Terah, in his Journey to Haran. However, if they did, they none of them 
went with Abraham to Canaan, except Lot. Hereby Abraham's Family were 


ſtill kept ſeparate from the reſt of the World, and had a Kind of Manners 


and Converſation of their own. This Converſation muſt often turn on the 
ancient Truths, which would eſtabliſh them in the Belief of the One true 
God, and their Homage to him. And the Preſervation of it would not, in 


theſe Circumſtances, be ſo difficult. Abraham was born in the 130th Year 
of the Life of Terab, 41 Years before Serug's Death. So that he could 


bring down the Tradition, that Serug had from Noah, for 134 Years from 
him: For Abraham lived 175 Years, and was born 41 Years before Serig's 
Death, 175 — 41 = 134. Jaac was born when Abraham was 100 Years 
old, and lived 180 Years, fo that he could bring the Tradition down 105 
5 = 105; and, if he was 15 at Abra- 
 ham's Death, then he conld bring the Tradition down 132 Years from Abra- 
ham. Jacob was born when T/aac was 60, and lived 147 Years, fo that he 
could bring it down 27 Years after the Death of Jſaac. For, in. the ſame 


Years after Abraham's Death, 180 — 7 


Way, 147 —120 = 27. And he was 15 at Abraham's Death. Tofeph was 


born when Jacob was about go, for he was 30 at his firſt Preferment, and 


Jacob was 130, when he came into Egypt, at which Time  Foſeph 


was about 40. He died, when he was 110, and Jacob at 147, fo 
that Joſeph could carry the Tradition down, about 43 Years after Tacobs 


Death. But then Levi lived 27 Years longer than Joſeph, which might be 


Lev 


might bring it down further to Kohath, than Foſeph did to Fphraimn.* 


But further, as Kobath might be born, perhaps about the Time of their going 
down to Egypt; and might have Amram, among his laſt Children; he might 


carry the Tradition a great Way further down, to Aaron and Moſes, who 
might alſo be among the younger Children of Amram. There is no Neceſ- 
fity of ſuppoſing that theſe venerable Fathers had no Children before, but 
theſe might be their Children in old Age, by either ſecond, or even third 
Wives, who being in their Youth, might very well have Children by them, 
tho' the Fathers were in Years. And, tho' they might be but young Perſons 
when their Fathers were in conſiderable Age; yet they would de like to be 
inſtructed in the Principles of Religion, among the firſt Branches of their 
Knowledge, and to retain them better. Thus it was poſſible to tranſmit the 
Tradition of thoſe primitive Truths, from Serug and Terah, as they bear 
| ai em 

* Vid, Gerhard Vgſius. Chronol. Sacra. at large. n 
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them from Nah, to Moſes himſelf, in about (five Hands, Abraham, Jacob, 
Kobath, Amram and Moſes, or Aaron—Terab could certainly ſpeak to Abra- 
ham, of Noah, Shem, and the other Patriarchs, whom he left at the Di 


perfion ; us well as of Peleg, Reu and Serug, with whom he came away; and- 
could relate of his own Knowledge, all the ancient Truths, concerning the 


Creation, the State of | Hinocency, the Full, the promiſed Seed, the Inſtitution of 


Worſhip, the Deluge, and it's Cauſes, as well as it's Effects; that is, he could 


relate, of his own Knowledge, that he heard all theſe Things from Noab | 
and Shem in Perſon. Abraham was about 75 when Terab died, and there- 
fore could be initiated in this Knowledge when Terah was in the full Perfec- 
tion of Memory. Abraham could not only fully inftru& Jaac in all this 


Knowledge, but alſo Eſau and Jacob, and relate it as from Terab, who had 


it from Noab. Jacob could inſtruct Kohathat leaſt, from whom Aaron could 
have the whole Treaſure of this traditional Knowledge. And, tho' Moſes, 
who was educated at Court, might not have this View of ſacred Antiquity 


ſo diſtinct, as it was in the Abralamic Family; yet it might ſoon be taught 


him, by his Brother, Aaron, when they came together. And, when God 
revealed to him the Art and Uſe of Writing, he, in the Leiſure of the Wil- 
derneſs, and by divine Direction, put down the Hi/tory of theſe original 


Events in Writing. Which Book has, in the main, been brought ſafe and 
uncorrupt to our Hands, and will remain to the laſt Conflagration —How 


perfectly theſe facred Truths were preſerved in the Abrahamic Family, We 


cannot determine; but, by this Account, it could not be any great Difficul- 


ty to preſerve them thro” ſo. few Succeſſions. And beſides, when they had 
no Writing, or Books, they muſt neceſſarily have been more careful of their 

Traditions; and, when they were ſeparated ſo much from other Families, they 
muſt be like to preſerve them more pure. Theſe would be both Materials 
for Moſes to make uſe of, in Writing the Firſt Part of the Book of Geneſis; 
and would alſo diſpoſe the People to pay more Regard to what he wrote, of 


thoſe ancient Times, by pure Revelation; fuppoling them to have had ſuch 
conſiderable Memoirs of them among themſelves. But then, further, what- 


ever Obſcurity there might be in thoſe Traditions, however their Oppreſſions 


might have diſturbed their Application to theſe Studies, toward the latter End 


of their afflicted Reſidence in Egypt, as in the Days of Amram, or Part of 


 Kohath; yet theſe Deficiencies could be perfectly ſupplied by extraordinary 
Revelation; and the Remains, which they had, would diſpoſe. them to en- 


tertain reſpectfully, this more perfect Aceount.— We may, finally, note, 
that the common Tradition muſt be, probably, much worſe than in the Fa- 


4 : mily of Abraham, both as there would. be more Generations, thro' whoſe 


Hands..the Tradition muſt deſcend, and, as theſe Perſons of the Abrahamic 
Family were pious and virtuous Men; as Abraham, Jſaac, Jacob, Joſepb, 

Kobath, and Moſes, A Cotemporary ef Terah, born in the ſame Year with 
him, in the 222d Year after the Flood, would have, in the common Courſe 
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«ris was bord in he Year aber the Flood, 352, 1 28551 in 4.52, 150 2 
cob in 512. Then the zth Generation would be, as I have noted, about co- 
tem 


porary with Abraham, in the Line of Succeſſion; ; and the 8th Genera- 


tion would be about: cotemporary with T/aac; and the 10th Generation would 


be about the ſame with Jacob. So that there appears a ſpecial over-ruling 
Plan of Providence, in ordaining theſe flow Encreaſes of the Hebrew Line, 


for the maintaining a regular Tradition. Thus Facob was but the zd in this 


Line, tho' equal or cotemporary, in the Years of the World, to the 10th 
Generation, in the ordinary Deſcents, in other Families. 


thro four Generations, in other F amilies. It was alſo recent in Jacobs 
Hands, from Abraham his Grandfather, when it had 


tions in ordinary Deſcents, me ſo would be __ loſt in a che laſt Hands, in 
this 8 Succeſſion. I | 


0. ene, and it's 4 9. 


J* H AV E now brought down Religious Tradition to that Period, when ac- 
1 cording to the common Courſe of Things, and the ordinary Fate of 


Tradition, * all other Caſes, it muſt have declined into great Weakneſs and 


Obſcurity. — One Thing yet requires Conſideration, viz. what Proofs we have 
of the actual Decay of Religious Knowledge, in the early Ages of the Poſtdi- 
luvian World, and how high we can trace the Origin and Beginning of 146 


datry. ——The * that remains in this Queſtion, after all the En- 
| _ . quiries 


The Tradition was 
recent in Arab s Hands from Terah, when it would be grown obſcure, 


paft thro Ten Genera- 
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ſions and Authors of Idolatry are difficult to diſcover; t 


We have no Pagan Memoirs, that go ſo far back, as to be of any Service to 
us, in enlightening this Queſtion, any more than the others, which have 
gone before, 80 that we muſt again rely on the Books of the Old Tglament, 
as our principal Guide in the hiſtorical Way. For clearing this obſcure Sub- 
ject, as well as L am able, I ſhall offer the following Things to the Reader's 
Conſideration. aw nobel eee eee ad ant PP 2 
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Hdolatry very ancient, begun not long after the Flood. 


DOLATRY, ori Watkpt fe Got, hl ge ee 
into the new World. For it was begun in Chaldza, before the Migration 


of Terah and his Family from , thence to Haran. And the Time of this 


Migration may be determined pretty near, by the Circumſtances of Abra- 
ham's Age, at leaving Haran, and his Marriage, haldea 
Terah could not leave Chaldæa, till the latter Part of his Life. For 
Abraham' was born in the 13oth Year of Terab. And he was married, 


before he came away. Gen. xi. 29, 31. Terah foo Abraham his Son, 
Lot, his Sons Son, and Sarah his Daughter in Law, his Son Abraham's 
Wife, and went forth with them from Ur of the Chaldees. Abrabam can 


ſcarce be ſuppoſed to marry, before he was Thirty or Forty Years old, 
that being as ſoon as Sarah's Age would well admit. And it is remarked that 


Sarah was barren at that Time, which implies they had been married ſome 
Time before, Let us ſuppoſe, then, that this Journey was undertaken, when. 
Abraham was about 40, then Terab would be about 170, which was the 


| Year of Serug's Death. I acknowledge, it is an amazing Thing that 1d6- 


latry ſhould prevail in the World, fo ſoon after the Diſperhon, when the va» 


rious Nations were ſo lately withdrawn from the Inſtruction of Noah, who 


would (doubtleſs) inculcate on them the moſt neceſſary Doctrines of the Uni- 
ty and Perfections of God. It ſeems very problematical to explain this Event, 


and account for the Riſe of ſuch an high Abſurdity, as Idolatry is, in thoſe 
_ early Days, almoſt among the Diſciples of the Pgtrierchs themſelves ; and 


how it could either be introduced or ſucceed among thoſe Perſons, who muſt 
have been ſo well inſtructed in the Principles of Religion by: Peleg,: Rew, and 


Serug afterwards, So that, methinks, ſo groſs an Innovation in Religion 


could make no great Progreſs, till Serug's Death ; or however till he became 


_ fo infirm by Years, that he could not any longer inſpe& the Manners of his 


ever that be, it is plain from Fob. xxiv. 2. That it had then made ſome Pro- 


Colony, or go about to take Cognizance of their Irregularities ——But, how- 


greſs 


. ——— . ————— 
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quities of learned Men, in different Ages and Countries, manifeſts that the 
primitive Ocea e * n 

hid in the Clouds and Darkneſs, which remote Antiquity ſpreads over them. 


they lie 


his Marriage, before he left Chaldza. 
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more imperfectly repreſented to them, who had them from their own Pa- 


K N 0 w EE | E, 
groſs: in Ge 6 er 10 AG 0 Terabimfelf] When the s 


| Hebrew General had put an End to their Wars, and had fixed the Boundaries 


of their Habitations in Peace, he convenes the principal Perſons at Shechem. 
Here he, in a ſolemn Manner, lays before them a Recapitulation of the re- 


markable Providences, which had attended their Nation, from their firſt Se- 


paration from the other Families of the Earth, to that Day. And he inti- 
mates, that one principal End of all thoſe extraordinary Providences, was to ſepa- 
rate them from the corrupt Religion that was prockiling] in the World; and to 
maintain the Worſhip of the ok God, when Men were verging ſo general. 
ly to Iablatry. Your Fathers, ſays he, ver. 2. dwelt in old Time on the other Side 


of the Flood, and they ſerved. other Gods. $o that it was begun, before Abra- 


ham was warned to «4 wires from thence. And that divine Monition might 


perhaps reclaim Terah himſelf. How f peedily the Infection ſpread, or whe- 


ther it begun there, cannot (I think 1 1 But it ĩs plain from ver. 


1 F. that it had before the Days of  Zoſhua dilated thro' almoſt all Nations. 


For he enumerates the Ihlatries of (Oar Countries. There were the Gods 


of the Chaldeans, whom their Fathers ſerved on the other Side the Flood, or 


EBupbrates; the Gods of the Anorites among whom they dwelt; and the 
Gods of Egypt, from which they had ſo lately removed. And, tho there 


might not, probably, be ſo great a Variety of the ObjeFs of Worthip, all 
adoring the heavenly Bodies; yet they . 5 ſerve them under different 


Names, and with Diverſity of Rites, which might render it . * to 
call them the Gods of different Countries. 


: Fe fol Ms th mL: 
17 2 introduced blau 75% and with Caution. 


: I T H INK it wt be diced what, when, Kbletry was Git W it 


muſt have begun with great Caution, and been propoſed with Modelty 


and Reſerve. It was a new Thing, and ſo muſt have been brought in with 


the moſt plauſible Pretences, and be repreſented as very conſiſtent with their 
original Principles, as ſcarce any Deviation from them. Such a groſs Innova- 
tion in Religion could hardly have prevailed, unleſs it had been varniſhed with 


a great deal of falſe Colouring ; as probably an avowed honouring the ſupreme 
God, by this Medium of his Creatures, or the like. But, as there is no 


Hiſtory of the Birth of this Monſter, we may be allowed Conjecture, where 


we cannot have Certainty. This, then, might be introduced at firſt, by ſome 
of the younger Families, who lived at ſome Diſtance from Reu, or Serug, 
who, by that Diſtance, might not be much in their Familiarity ;' nor often at- 
tend their Sacrifices and publick Devotions. The original Truths might be 


horns 
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. . CHIEFLY RELIGTOUS. 161 
rents only; and perhaps never heard Pelg, Reu, or Serug, in the more 
copious Lectures, which they could give. Theſe might, perhaps, ſpeak 


almoſt in the very Words of Mob, or Sbem, which would be more affect- 


ing, even when they were not more informing; and Learners would be apt 


to attend to them more, and fo retain them better, on that account. Now 
theſe younger Perſons might have the ancient Truths tranſmitted to them 
too conciſely, or not enforced by ſo frequent a Repetition; hence might 
_ ariſe ſome Miſconceptions about the original Truths. Now the conceiving 
of them wrong would lay a Foundation for more Doubts about them, or 
Criticiſms upon them, than if they had apprehended them right in all 
Parts. For all wrong Propofitions, certainly in the Nature of Things, lay 
a Foundation for Doubts and Objections, they might thus be led to criticiſe 
on the ancient Traditions; and might by ſpeculating, flide into Scepticiſm 
or Fanaticiſm, or Superſtition, according to their particular Turn of Mind. 
In this Situation, they might, in ſome Degree, loſe the genuine and full 
Notion of the One all- perfect Creator and ſupreme Lord of all Things; 
and yet not loſe the Notion of ſuperior Beings above Mankind. They might, 
then, begin to turn their Eyes to the glorious, heavenly Luminaries, with 
more Attention and more particular Honour and Veneration than before. 
They might contemplate the Benefits they ſenſibly received from their In- 
fluenoes and Operations, or the Calamities which were viſibly brought about 
by their Inſtrumentality ; ſuch as healthy or fruitful, ſickly or unfruitful Sea- 
ſons.— The ſupreme Author being always inviſible, and theſe glorious Crea- 
tures ſo frequently viſible, they might, by little and little, diverge from that 
religious Reverence which was due to Him alone, and gradually lapſe into 
an undue Veneration for them. 'Tho' they were but his own Creatures, 
yet the firſt Jdolaters might be ſome Way ſeduced to aſcribe too much Glory 
to them; ' becauſe, by their ſenſible Influence, Operation and Inſtrumen- 
tality, God diſpenſed ſo many temporal Gifts and Benefits to the Human 
Kind. I do not pretend to aſſign a Reaſon for  Idolatry, which is, in itſelf, 
moſt -nnreaſonable. But ſince the Fact is certain that it obtained early, I 
am attempting to account for it, how it could poſſibly prevail ſo ſoon after 
the Diſperſion, and the perſonal Inſtruction of Noah. It was, doubtleſs, a 
| Matter of Difficulty and Addreſs to introduce this impious Novelty, among 
Mankind, who were in Poſſeſſion of a pretty uncorrupted Syſtem of Re- 
Igious Truths. The Authors of it muſt have had ſomething tolerably 
Plauſible to plead in it's Behalf. Tho' they could not have a good Reaſon, 
which was imipoflible ; yet they muſt have had ſome fair Appearance and 
Semblance of Reaſon,” to ſeduce Men into ſo great an Innovation in the pri- 
mtrve Religion, —I ſhould think it might, poſſibly, happen thus; ſome 
vain Man, in his own Family, might firſt inſinuate ſomething of this No- 
velty, about the ſubordinate Divinity of the heavenly Bodies to his own 
Children in the Courſe of their Education. He might apprehend, and fo 
ee eee BS repreſent 
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e as immediately employed in imparting ſo many 5 Benefits to us; and 
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had placed them in. The firſt Tdolater might. point out to his Family, 
other viſible Beings. © You do not fee my Children, ſays the firſt Taolater, 


e his great Servants and Miniſters, which He has ſet over us; which He 
has employed to be his own Inſtruments, for communicating ſo many 


not very ſcrupulous about Reaſons or Evidence, they would readily embrace 


Parents. 
with Caution, they would teach more holaly to their Children. For thus it ge- 
thoſe glorious Beings about them. And this daily Sicht of the Sun in his 


ration. And thus the pernicious Work was done, perhaps without Suſpicion 


come to have the Prejudices of Education in their Behalf, in the firſt De- 


new Subjects. People of like Vanity of Mind would be apt to aſſociate; 
and, if the firſt Author of Idolatry happened to be 4 Man of ſome Genius, 


of vain Minds might be ſeduced into the ſame Errors, by the Love. of No- 
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repreſent them as the chief Miniſters and Servants of the ſupreme, inviſible 
God, and fo as deſerving ſome Honour, becauſe of the high Rank God 


while they ſurveyed them on high, their ſingular, lucid Glories, above any 
e the ſupreme God, who is always inviſible; but you ſee, with your own 
% Eyes, yonder glorious Luminaries, the Sun, Moon and Stars. Theſe are 


good Things to us. You ſee, ſays this firſt Apoſtate, O my Children, 
That we all ſenſibly partake of the Benefit of their Celeſtial Influences, 
every Day and Hour, Why thould we not, then, give them Honour, 


as being ſo faithful in their Truſt?” ?? 

Now theſe Sentiments about Sydereal. Gods, as ſubordinate Miniſters of 
the ſupreme God, might eaſily be impoſed on Children. For, as they are 
any Thing inculcated on their tender Years, by ſuch e as + that of 


Theſe Children, bred up 1n the firſt Apoſtate Family, might at 30 or 40 
Years old, be at the Head of Families themſelves. What was taught them 


nerally is among Mankind, in the Propagation of any new Superſtitions, or 
Errors. Their Senſes would adminiſter to the ee by daily beholding 


Meridian Splendour, and Nightly View of the — —— and Stars, in their 
Midnight Beauty and Luſtre, would further inſpire this ſuperſtitious Vene- 


that there was any great Harm in it. And theſe Dodrines of Apoſtacy would 
ſcent of the Apoſtate Family.—Again ; Perſons of the ſame Age and Neigh- 
bourhood may be naturally ſuppoſed to have frequent Converſation on theſe 
he might pretend to Refinements on ancient Tradition; and thus Perſons 


velty and Peculiarity, and an Affectation of being thought wiſer than their 
Forefathers.— St. Paul, Rom. i. 20 to 24. lays before us a very natural Ac- 


count of the Origin, as well as Abſurdity, of 1dolatry.—As to the Abſur- 
dity of it, he ſhews, ver. 20. That it was not Want of Evidence, as to 


the Exiſtence of One true God, that could afford any Apology for Idolatry, 
for the inviſible Things of Him, even his eternal Power and Godhead, were 


clearly ſeen, bei "g underſtood by the Things that are made. Men le 1 
1 
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God, they: glorified Him not a God, but' became vain in their Imaginations, 
or Reaſonings. They imagined Things without Foundation, and hereby 
 |their fooliſh Hearts were darkened —And, I think, the very Manner of their 
introducing Jaolatry is pointed to, ver. 22. Profeſing themſelves to be wiſe, . 
they became Fools, They imagined that the Luminaries of Heaven were 
God's 5 great Miniſters and Servants, and therefore deſerved ſome particular 
Honours; | tho' they might at firſt only call if ſubordinate, and that it 
ermiltingdd in ultimate Henour to the ſupreme Being. —We ſee new Opi- 
nions are always introduced under the Notion of their being ſome Improve- 
ment on thoſe which prevailed before. And thoſe, who broach them, do 
ſo far profeſs themſelves wiſer. Thus Infidehty, as to Revealed Religion, 2 
crept into the World, under the Notion of a Kekirmatigh of Opinions, and 
rejecting Credulity, Enthuſiaſm,” or Superſtition, Thus alſo Superſtition 
came in at firſt, under the Pretence of a commendable, or at leaſt an inno- 
cent, Addition to dur Ritual. Tho' afterwards it put in a Claim to be a 
neceſſary one, and ſo greatly defaced the beautiful Simplicity of our inſtitu- 
ted Religion, even in the Chriſtian Church itſelf, Theſe Depravations of 
Chriſttanity are later Events, of which we have very perſpicuous Proofs. But 
as Human Nature is very much ſimilar to itſelf in all Ages, We may con- 
clude that ſomething parallel to this Behaviour was practiſed in the firſt Pro- 
pagation | of mom fte tho we have not any direct Hiſtory of it. 55 


SECT. Ill. 5 
u 0 Ys good 3 of the true e Origin of Idolatry, from Pagans 3 


E cannot es a . Account of the e of Idblatry among 
Pagan Writers. For they did not look upon 1dblatry to be a falſe 
Religion, or any Apoſtacy from the true ancient Religion, and therefore 
would never think of explaining it's Original under that Notion ; which 
yet is the only true Notion of it. All, that can be expected from them, is 
a Deſcription of their Gods ; the Worſhip which they ſeverally paid to 
them; their Rituals, Temples, Feſtivals, and ſuch like. Indeed, after Ob- 
jections were made to their Worſhip, they might attempt to find out Rea- 
tons why ſuch Worſhip ſhould be paid; and why ſuch a Multiplicity of 
Objects of Worſhip ſhould be had in Reverence. But there is no Account 
either of the Objections which were made at firſt againſt Idolatry when it 
was in it's Infancy, or of the original Arguments in Juſtification of it We 
| muſt, therefore, look for the moſt natural Accounts of the Original of this 
grand Apoſtacy, among Jeuiſb or Chriſtian Writers, who know it to be 
an wy from the Primitive Religion. In this View Maimonides, 15 
„ 3 3 
* Maimon, de Idololatria. Cap. 1. | 
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| his Book of 1dvlarry, explains the Original of the firſt Idolatry in this Man- 
ner: They argued, that fince God had created the Stars, and other hea- 


„ venly. Luminaries, for the Government of the World, and had placed 


them ſo eminently on higb, in ſuch conſpicuous View, and admitted 


* them to a certain Participation of Honour, and made uſe of them, as 
his Miniſters and Servants; therefore we may juſtly praiſe and extol them, 
« and aſcribe Honour to them. That this is the Will of the Bleſſed God 


« Himſelf, that we ſhould magnify and venerate thoſe,” whom He has ex- 


* alted ſo high, and on whom He has put ſo much Honour, as Kings 


« would have their chief Miniſters had 1 in Honour, which reflects back on 


te themſelves.” 


I cannot but think that the Authoricy of this chend Rabbi is pre- 
ferable to that of any Pagan Writer; becauſe he knew: that the Sydereal 


ever declared them to be falſe Gods, or unworthy to be ere of Wor- 
ſhip, except the Atheiſts. _ 


This, ſays Mai moni des, [ibid. c. 29 was the Senſe of the more intel. 4 


« ligent Idolaters, for they never Feten Ad that there was no other God, 
e befides the heavenly Luminaries.” But, I acknowledge, I cannot ap- 
prehend from whom he could receive this Account. For, if it was from 
any of his own Cotemporaries, thoſe muſt be ſtudied Anſwers to the Ob- 
jections made againſt 1dolatry by Fews or Chriſtians, ] ſhould rather ſuſ- 
pect, that as this learned Rabbi could not have this Account of the Origin 

of 1dolatry from any ancient Hiſtory ; he himſelf made a fortunate Guefs, how 
it might be introduced, ſince the Fact was fo obvious that it had ſo greatly. 
prevailed ; or elſe ſome, that he converſed with, might ſet themſelves to 
ſtudy a Reaſon for ancient Alen, and fall on this as the moſt plauſible. 


8 E C T. "I: 
Hdolatry not before the general 2 on. 


120 24 TRY did not, piokelly: Fa before the Flood, bor Mete ts 
Diſperfon. Our learned Rabbi lately cited (and moſt of the Fewiſh 


Writes) doth, indeed, ſuppoſe that this grand Apoſtacy begun in the Days 
of Enoch. But then they do not found this Opinion upon any pretended, 


ancient Records of 8 but upon the Interpretation of that Paſſage, 
Gen. iv. 26. Then begun Men to call on the Name of the Lord, or as others, 


to call themſelves by + Name of the Lord. Some tranſlate nm not that they 


begun to call on God's Name, but they profaned in invoking the Name of 
God. This 1s ſo obſcure a Way of expreſſing it, that one cannot think ſo 
clear a Writer as Moſes would uſe a Phraſe a "ay difficult to _ 

e 


Gods were falſe Gods; whereas, I queſtion, whether any Pagan Writer 
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CHE 1 1 Kro wat: 
The Oriental Critits have -vatiouſly tranſlated this Text, and. Commentators, 
ancient ad modern, have greatly "iiffered-in the Interpretation of it; but, 
as Denis Viſfius obſerves, all, who believed that Idolatry begun before the 
Flood, founded their Opinion on this Text. “ Thus, ſays Maimonides, in 
« the Days of Enos, the Sons of Men fell into a great: — The Minds 
« of the wiſe Men of that Generation were ſo Rapthed. that even Enos 
« himſ{clf lapſed into the Infatuation. And then be proceeds to deſcribe 
the Origin of 8 ydereal Gods, which I have already quoted. Ainſivortb 
is * in ſtating "this Rabbinical Opinion. ＋ Our — Selden, I Vandale, 
and many other — Men embrace the ſume Opinion, which however 
is rejected by many other eminent Writers. 
It appears not probable to me, on examining all — meet with, on 
both Sides of this V. i this Text intimates N Beginning of Ido- 
latry at that imme 
I. This Text cannot mean that Men firſt brand to be telipious at that = 
Time; for Enos was born 105 Years after Abel J Sacrifice, which had bers 5 
ſo Genally owned. of God. 
Again; it cannot mean that Men at that Time begun to call not on the 
Name of. Fehovah;; for it expreſsly ſays, that in ſome Senſe or other, they 


= then begun to call on that Name. This would not be a natural Manner 


of relating the Origin of Idolatry, to expreſs it thus: Then begun Men to 
call on the Name of the Lord, if it means that they then 1 to call on 
the Names of Baal, Molech,. or the like. 
Moſes, who is the maſt natural, elear Writer, would not chooſe ſuch 
obſcure, ambiguous Terms; therefore they muſt mean ſomething, which 
the Words naturally expreſs, either that they then firſt began to be religious, 
which cannot be, as I have proved by dels Caſe, monk en to be the 
moſt natural Senſe of the Words. 
2. Then begun Men to call on the Name of the Lord, or to call 8 
ſelves by the Name of the Lord; then did the Poſterity of Seth, or all pious 
Men, begin to diſtinguiſh themſelves. frem the Poſterity of Cain, or all 
looſe Men of any Line, by calling themſelves by the ame: of the Lord ; 
not in Oppoſition to the Name of any falſe God; but more openly avow- 
ing their Picty, or faithful Adherence 4 true Religion, amidſt the growing 
Profaneneſs of the other Houſe and their Adherents; Aguila tranſlated it 
to this Senſe, which Le Clerc follows. And it is plain, in the Progreſs of 
the Hiſtory, that there actually was a Diſtinction betwixt the Sons * God 
and the Sons of Men, which cannot well be taken in any other Senſe, Gen. 
Vi. 2. and which perhaps about this Time was more manifeſt, by their en- 
Raging in Publick FO.” in a owe Senſe than before. | 
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1 highly irprobable that'there could be u. Worthip of ay or th 


leſſer Light to rule the Night, and 
tally to furniſh the Colventeneied of Day and Night, and Seaſons; as the 


or oppreſſive, out of Avarice or Pride. The Impetuo 


Creatures, wlule Adam” was among them. d For he ole clearly explain 
the Original of the heavenly Tee as he had punctually received it 
in the Hiſtory of the Creation. He knew that God aid, Let there be Light, 
and it was ſo; that He made the greater Light to rule the Day, and Rl 
Te made the Stars alſo, 1. bY Rtben. 


Earth did adminiſter to our Wants by it's Fruits. s He could clearly inform 
them, that they were created Bodies, like the Earth. - He, from heavenly 


: Inſtruction, e unanſwerably reply to ſuch ſenſeleſs Abominations, that 


they ſhould pray to an enlightened Clod, any more than to a dark one; or 
to Sulphur or a Candle, any more chan to a Stones or a OP of Barth 


that was not luminous 1 


4. Cain himſelf had frequent Cchibtiſtitiativit with Cod. in pern 


tural Way. He was, by a Voice from Heaven, or from the Sbechinab, 


rebuked for Abels Murder, Gen. iv. 9. And then again, when he was af: 
fared of God's protecting him from any Human Hand that ſhould revenge that 
Murder, which I take to be the Meaning of that Sign, which God gave 


tw Cain, called the Mark which He' ſet upon him, Gen. iv. 14, 15. 


F. It is very difficult to account for it, how they ſhould, under ſuch 
clear Inſtructions, as Adam could give them, concerning the Original of 
Things, as he had them from Revelation, fall 'into the Worſhip of their 
Fellow Creatures, which were all created by One God; and only differ- 
enced from each other, by different material Properties, as luminous or dark, 
hard or ſoft, ſpherical or angular, in apparent Reſt or Motion, and fuch 
like. What ſuppoſed Benefit could they have there) 

It may be eaſily explained, by the Courſe of Human Paſſions, bew they 
might become vicious in their Manners, tho' they had a great deal of Know- 
ledge. They might fall into Luxury, Laſciviouſneſs, and other Senſualities, 
by the ſtrong Impulſe of natural Appetites; they m ight become violent, 

ity of animal Appe- 
tites and Paſſions might enſlave and overwhelm Reaſon. But: I cannot diſ- 
cern what Appetite or Paſſion was indulged, by their ſuppoſing that the 
Sun or Moon were Gods; or what they had gained by it, in Favour of 


their Luſts, by deifying every Star in the Firmament. 80 that it is much 
eaſier to account for their being bad Men, through the Inftigation of their 


Paſſions, than their worſhipping Creatures, which doth not appear to have 
had any ſuch Incentive to it at firſt, while the Notion of God was ſuffici- 


ently clear. 


6. Had Idelatry obtained in the an World, one „ would think 


it muſt have been mentioned by Mo 065 among the other Enormities, which 


procu red 


8 Non vivo Adamo, Idololatriam ccœpiſſe, quicquid de aP Evo narret mendan Rabbino- 
zum Natio, veriſimile eſt. Clerc. in Loc. 
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procured: that dreadful Judgment of the Floog, either before or after it. But 
there is a profound Silence on this Subject. There is an ample Account of 
their licentious Love, and all the Enormities of unbridled Laſciviouſneſs, 
and promiſcuous, lawleſs Luſts, Gen. vi. 2. There is a clear Account of their 
Pride, Cruelty, and Violence; for the Earth was filled with it. It was the 
boundleſs Latitude of the old World, in all Immoralities, which ruined it, 
according to Moſes, Gen. vi.) 12, 13. It may be further obſerved, that upon 
the Replantation of the World, by Noa#s Family, there is no Prohibition 
of Jaolatry, nor any Cenſure of the old World for that Crime. Tho' there 
are Laws about Property and Life, ſtrong Monitions againſt Violence, Op- 
preſſion and Murder, and. againſt the very Approaches to Cruelty, in the 
Prohibition of Blood ; yet there is not the- leaſt Warning againſt Idolatry 
in any Branch of it then, any more than any Cenſure of it before. L 
4 Our learned Ainſivorth thinks indeed that Tdolatry was referred to, under 
the Word Corruption, in which he chiefly follows the Rabbins. But, if 
we conſider the Connection in Moſes, betwixt the Crimes mentioned, and 
the denouncing this great Judgment againſt them, it may induce us to think 
that their groſs Immoralities were here meant by the general Name of Cor- 
ruption, as is common in all Ethic Writers. The Deluge is firſt denounced 
after the Relation of their exorbitant Luſts, Gen. vi. 3. when the Sons of 
God, or thoſe of a more religious Education, promiſcuouſly choſe the Daugh- 
ters of Men, without Regard to their Character, however impiouſly brought 
up, then the firſt, Intimation was given of the Flood, 120 Years before it 
came. The Hiſtorian then adds a further Account of their general Wicked- 
neſs, ver. 5. that there was a boundleſs Proclivity to Vice, they were prone 
to all Machinations of Iniquity; yet here is no Hint of their falſe Gods. — 
The ſecond Mention of the Flood is in ver. 13. where the Reaſon given 
for this Divine Reſolve of Vengeance, is, that the Earth was filled with 
Violence; which is twice repeated, along with the Corruption of their whole 
Ways, or general Pravity of Manners. Now the Crimes, which are plainly 
named, in the cloſeſt Connection with the Threatening, ſeems: to be the 
Cauſes of that Judgment, rather than zho/e which are not diſtinctiy named. 
at all. This is further intimated in the Account of the Nephilim Giants. 
This Name is by the Hebrew Critics derived from the Verb 522 Naphal, 
cadere, to fall, or irruere, to fall upon. Ainſworth, according to the firſt 
| denſe, calls them Apoftates, or fallen. from God. But, if we. conſider the 
Characters of theſe Nephilim, which the Septuagint tranſlates Giants, that 
they were migbiy Men, and of great Name or Renown of old, it would 
incline one to think, that they were Perſons of great Strength and Stature, 
who fell with Violence on all about them, as great and victorious Oppreſ- 
tors; and were hereby formidable in a great, tho' wicked, — ; 
FIT | | Theſe 


* Vid. Le Cler. in Lc. 


68 AIST-ORT: of KNowiiden 
Theſe Arguments, ak it probable, that thete was no Idolat before 
the: Flood. And ſure it cannot be reaſonable to build ſo — | 
Word of juncertaiti Signification,' whoſe Senſe! muſt at leaſt. be owned to be 
dubious, as in Gen. iv. 26. And it could not, methinks, obtain, till after 
_ the Diſperſion, when the Nations were removed far from the inspection 
and Amimadverſion of Noah; Shem, and the other Elder. Patriarchs. But 
it might, in 100 Yeats: after, begin to work on ſome, whoſe Senſes led 
them to honour: the greateſt; viſible Things they ſaw ; and who Oy not i 
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which ſucceſſively prevailed in the World. And it is by moſt Authors 
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H EY to 88 the Hoſt of Heaven, Aich as I. * ob- 
ſerved, was 2 11 firſt a of Idolatry. 1. They muſt ſoon ap- 
*. A* that their Prayers and Praiſes could be heard by the Gods, to whom 
they addreſſed them. That is, they muſt ſoon have ſuch a Perſwaſion in 

their own Minds. And this Notion, eſſential to all intelligent Worſhip, 
muſt (I think) firſt come in from their apprehending the heavenly Lumi- 
00m to be the Servants and Miniſters of the ſupreme God, as allo noted. 
2. When they conſidered them as his Minifters, they would ſoon con- 
. hive of them as animated Beings, who had an Intelligence, or Principle of 
Conſciouſneſs, put into them ; as the-Human Body has, ſeated in it, a Hu- 
man Soul. They would be very like to imagine that they guided their on 
Motions, by a thinking, reaſonable Principle in themſelves, and that they 
performed all their Ethereal Journies by e and Concutrence of 
their own Will. 
3. And, when once they apprehended them to be Miellgencts, they 
might caſtly imagine them to be noble Intelligences. From the Extent of 
their Ethereal Journies thro” fo large a Space, they might conceive them 


capable of making large Obſervations, and of ſeeing as far as' they are ſeen. 
From 
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From the Velbeity and Regularity of their Motions, the perpetual Order, 
Exactneſs and Uſefulneſs of all of them, they would conceive of them an 
high Opinion as to their Diligence and Faithfulneſs. They would be apt 
to conclude, that, if they thought at all, they certainly thought very nobly. 
That they had exalted Powers of Reaſon and Virtue, to conduct them thro” 
all their wondrous, uſeful Courſe ; and this with ſo much uniform Steadi- 
neſs, as never to. be ſeduced to remit even for one Day, or to deviate from 
their Path; in which they ſucceſſiwely carried Light, and Heat, and Seaſons, 
to all the World. Hence they might be eſteemed good, as well as great 
Beings, very wiſe, and very benevolent, fitted by the ſupreme Creator for 
the noble Work they had to execute. CILIA "x 
4. Thus at firſt, while the Notion of the One true God, as the Creator 
of all Things, remained, they might entertain this ſubordinate Honour for 
them, while they had a ſupreme Honour for Him. And this probably was 
the more plauſible i Idolatry ; but which afterwards ſwelled and dilated 
to that enormous Syſtem of Impiety and Abſurdity, which ſo long pre- 
vailed, the Infamy and Diſgrace of the politeſt Ages. ob AE 
5. If it ſhould be thought incredible to any Reader, that Mankind ſhould 
ever fall into ſuch abſurd Imaginations ; we ſhall prove, from ancient and 
=_— modern Teſtimonies, that they have actually done ſo, in later Times, and 
= therefore that they might do fo, ſoon after the Diſperſion. 5 
= [I (hall begin with ſome Obſervations of the very learned Dr. Campbell, * 
Regius Profeſſor of Divinity in the Univerſity of St. Andrews, in his ex- 
cellent Book of the Necgſſity of Revelation: Let us imagine two or more 
Men, at their firſt Appearance on Earth, without any Stock of Ideas, 
having only their bare Powers, to apprebend, judge and infer ; with reſpect. 
to acquiring Knowledge, given up to ſhift for themſelves, Now ſetting 
a Man in theſe Circumſtances, we are eaſily led to apprehend that, as 
he is conſcious that all his own Motions come from an inward Life or 
Power, and are wholly at his own Diſpoſal ; ſo he will certainly judge 
the ſame concerning all other Things in Motion, whoſe Motions 
he doth not perceive to ariſe from ſome external Cauſe, or Impulſe.” 
Thus he will naturally conclude, that the ſeveral Individuals of his own 
Species, the Beaſts of the Field, and Fowls of the Air, are all of them liv- 
ing Beings. And he adds, © Beyond all doubt, he will conceive the hea- 
_ ©* venly Bodies to be all animated, and that, by an inward Life and Power, 
they perform all their Motions.” Now, tho' I ſuppoſe the firſt Authors 
of 1dolatry much better inſtructed, than the learned Profeſſor had Occaſion 
to allow in his Argument; yet, on our Suppoſition, that they apprehended 
them to be God's Miniſters and Servants, they would be very like to fall 
Into the Opinion, that they were not only Animals, but Intelligences. And 
it is plain, from all the Monuments of profane Antiquity, that they did co 
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* Neceſſ. Revelat, p. 183. 
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10 HISTORY off Knowizven, 
— lt ſeems, indeed, plain that God himſelf, in the Moſaic! Law, intimates 


this Original of Sydereal Idolatry, Deut. iv. 19. Take you good heed | 
Leſt thou lift up thine Eyes unto the Heavens, and, 
** when thou ſeeſt the Sun, and the Moon, and the Stars, even all the 


7 


«© unto yourſelves 


Hoſt of Heaven, ſhouldeſt be driven to worſhip them and ſerve them, 
* which the Lord thy God hath divided unto all the Nations, under the 
* whole Heaven,” God himſelf here intimates, that, by obſerving the 

uty and Order, and Benefits of thoſe glorious Creatures, they were in 


* 


Danger of falling into the Opinion that was then common, that they were, 


in ſome Senſe, the Givers of thoſe Benefits, and the Authors of that Order. 
And that hereby they might be driven to worſhip them, or ſeduced by that 
plauſible Opinion, into tliis Service of them. Not conſidering, as they ought, 


that God had divided, or imparted them for the Uſe of all the Earth, as 
inanimate, unconſcious, mechanic Inſtruments of conveying Light, Heat, 


and prolific Influences to the Earth; which was as much active in ſending 
the vegete Juices thro' the Veſſels of the Plant, as they were in diffuſing 


their Rays upon it's Surface. And we may juſtly ſay, that the Ocean and 


the Earth exerciſed as much Reaſon and conſcious Deſign, in ſending up 
Vapours and vegetable Juices, as the Sun did in ſending forth that prolific 


Heat, by which they are raiſed —And further, if we embrace the new 


 Phyjology, then the Earth which moves with a double Motion, the diurnal 
one round it's own Axis, and the annual one in it's own proper- Orbit, will 


be more active, and have greater Pretenſions to Divinity, than the Sun or 


the fixed Stars, which reſt and ſlumber at the Centre of their ſeveral Syſtems. 
And this Account, which Moſes gives of God's dividing the Earth among 


it's Inhabitants, and leaving the Sun, and Moon, and Stars common to all; 


or, in the other Senſe, dividing or imparting the Influences of the Stars to 
all, as his Inſtruments for bringing about mechanically whatever good Effects 


He created them to produce; this Account of God's working by the hea- 


venly Bodies, as material, unintelligent Cauſes, is much more ph:lo/ophical, 


than any of the moſt ſagacious Philoſophers ever taught, concerning God 


and his Works; or than any of the Pagan Hiſtorians have collected from 


their popular Traditions. That curious and induſtrious Collector, Diodorus 
of Sicily, * lays down hiſtorically the Origin of Pagan Worſhip thus: The 


<« moſt ancient Inhabitants of Egypt looking up to the World above them, 
7 with Admiration, ſuppoſed the Sun and Moon to be the firſt Gods, And 
* called the Sun Ofiris, and the Moon Vis.“ 


* 
4 " - 


here deſcribes, which ſuppoſed even the Sun and Moon to be only ſubor- 
dinate Deities ; this is the more groſs Creed of the intermediate Ages; but 
which could not have prevailed” even in the latter Part of Terab's Life. 4 or 

T cs then 


* Diador, Sic, Bibliothec, Lib. 1. 


and contemplating rw rey dd guow, the univerſal Nature, and being ſtruck | 


6. But this is not (I think) the plauſible, firſt Idolatry, which Diodoru 
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PPP _ 177 
then every body knew the ſupreme Creator, by genuine, Catholic Tradition ; 
and that the heavenly Luminaries were, at moſt, but his greater Servants 


But then, if they conceived: them to be his Servants, they might imagine 

them to be active, faithful, good Servants ; who, for that Reaſon, might 
| deſerve a Share of ſubordinate Honour; or, as Moſes expreſſes it, mrght be 
driven to worſhip them. — Lactantius points to the ſame Thing, perhaps, in 
Part referring to this Account of Diodbrus Siculus, * * When in Egypt, 
« on Account of the Deliciouſneſs of the Country, they ſtayed not ſo much 
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te Air, where their ſerene Sky was liable to no unwholeſome, noxious Va- 
* pours, They, from this frequent Survey of the Aſpects of the heavenly 
« Bodies, and their Proceſſion by conſtant Laws, fell into the Opinion that 


* worſhipped with various Rites and Ceremonies.” 


| N : _ * 
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wards, when Learning and Science more abounded, it was eſpouſed by the 


which at firſt prevailed, and ſink into all thoſe Abſurdities, which gradu- 
ally took place in the enſuing Ages of Barbariſin. But that their greateſt 
Men, in the politeſt Ages, ſhould be ſtill entangled with this Error of Sy- 
dereal Deities, and animated and rational Stars, is the greateſt Matter of 
Admiration,—Thales, the Head of the Tonick School, Empedocles, and many 


knows to be inanimate, ſuch as the Loadſtone, all Plants and Vegetables; 


were animated. + But, in Multitudes of Inſtances of the great Ancients, 
this Point is undeniable, as to the Animation of the heavenly Bodies being 
their full Opinion. Diogenes Laertius, who collects ſo many Particulars 
of the ancient Dogmata of the moſt celebrated Philoſophers, expreſsly ſays, 
that Pythagoras, the famous Maſter of the Talic School, held, < that the 
Sun, Moon and Stars are Gods.“ And tho' the Reaſons for the Opinion 
are very inconcluſive, yet they plainly ſhew what Opinion he would have 
proved, © The Air, ſays he, about the Earth being motionleſs, is noxious, 
* and breeds Diſeaſes, and all Things in it are mortal; but that, which is 
above the Earth, being always in Motion, is pure and healthful, and all 
_ * Things in it are immortal, and conſequently divine.”-—The fame Senti- 
ment frequently occurs in Plato, © We ought, ſays he, to look on the 
bas heavenly Bodies as ſo many Animals. And, indeed, the Stars are all of 
da Divine Nature, having each of them a moſt beautiful Body, and a 
e Y. 2 : * moſt 


* De Origine Error. Lib. 2. c. 2 | + Pag. 192. i Diog. Laert, Pythas. 
P. 583. Edit, Step, , ' 2 : 
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and Miniſters, by whoſe Hands He imparted his Benefits to all the World. 


within their Houſes, but ſpent whole Nights for ſleeping in the open 


« the Stars were Gods, and Conſervators of the Univerſe ; whom they 
7. But this was not only the Opinion of the common People, but after- 


moſt celebrated Philoſophers. It is no Wonder that the vulgar Herd of Pa- 
gans might inſenſibly decline from that more cautious and plauſible Idolatry, 


others, attributed Life to ſeveral Things on this Earth, which every one 


and therefore, as Dr. Campbell argues, they muſt have held that the Stars 
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of moſt bappy and excellent Mind. As for Things, whoſe Motions are ir. 
** regular, 2 are deſtitute of Judgment and Underſtanding ; but the hea- 
<<. venly Bodies being always ſteady and uniform in their Motions, hereby 
©. manifeſt that they are wiſe and intelligent Beings.” * Andit appears to $1: 
been Plato's ſettled Perſuaſion, as he often mentions it ; 3 eſpecially in that 
remarkable Paſſage : + © It is impious and highly diſpleaſing to the Stars, 
particularly to thoſe great Gods, the Sun and Moon, to fay that their 
{© Motions are irregular.” Whatever was Ariſtotle's Opinion, as to the Di- 
vinity of the Stars, yet he was as clear as the reſt, as to their being animated, 
when he, as Dr. Campbell cites him, interpoſes this Caution againſt the Doc- 
trine of Anaxagoras. We conceive of the Stars, as if they were mere life. 
leſs Bodies, only ranged in a certain Order; but they are living, active 
Beings. — Zens alſo affirming, as quoted by the fame learned Writer, © that 
the Sun, Moon and Stars are, each of them, an intelligent and wiſe lucid 
Fire, We have the ſame Sentiments copioully urged by Tully, in his 
- Book, De Naturd Deorum, Lib. 2. For as much, fays Balbus, his Stoic 
* Philoſop her, as the Heat of the Sun 1s like that Heat, which is in the 
* Bodies of Animals, it mnſt be allowed, that the Sun and the other Stars 
« are Animals. And, as they ariſe from that celeſtial Ardor, or Warmth, 
« which is called ther, they muſt be more excellent in their Nature, 
te than thoſe, which are generated from Earth, Air, and Water.” And he 
adds, that © it is highly probable that thoſe heavenly Beings have a fine 
4 and excellent Underflanding, ſince they inhabit in that pure Aber, and 
ce are nouriſhed by thoſe Vapours from the Earth and Seas, which muſt 
« be greatly refined and purified, before they aſcend to their Height —— 
« Again; the ſteady Order and Regularity of their Motions is a full Proot 
of their Senſe and Underflanding.”—— And, in the Cloſe of the Argu- 
ment, he adds, agreeable to what we cited from Plato before, He, who 
« obſerves thus much, acts not only ignorantly, but impiouſly, if he de- 
* nies that they are Gods.” —Profe er Campbell F quotes Galen for the ſame 
Opinion. He obſerves, © That, tho' Galen profeſſes a deep Senſe of the 
« Goodneſs, Wiſdom and Power of a forming Mind; yet he expreſsly de- 
„ clares, that, as a Survey of the Heavens will lead us to an Admiration of 
5+. this Beauty of thoſe Bodies, the Sun, Moon and Stars, ſo it is reaſonable 
« to think, that, by how much the Subſtance of thoſe Bodies is purer, by 
« ſo much the Mind, which animates them, is better and more perfect. 
If you attend, fays he, Plato, Ariſtotle, Hipparchus, Archimedes, &c. you 
« will obſerve a rational Nature in Men themſelves, then how great muſt 
* the Excellency of that Mind be, which is in the Sun, Moon, and other 
“ Stars!” And he adds, in another Place, The Stars are equally reſplen- 
dent and dry; and are, therefore, endued with the higheſt Intelligence. 


« And whoever denies it, ſeems to have no Senſe, and to be wholly ig- 
“ norant 


* Vid, Campb. Nec. Revel. p. 193. + Plat. d Leib. Lib. 7. $ Ng Rev. p. 195. 
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4. votant « the Excellency of the Gods,” This Sentiment is the more 


ee as Galen lived ſo long after Chriſtianity was introduced, flouriſh- 
ing in the Reigns of Adrian — Antoninus Pius. But we find, that the 


later Platonifts, even after Chriſtianity had diffuſed ſo great Light, (ogg 
put them upon inventing the moſt plauſible Accounts of Paganiſm, that 


they were able, and after rejecting many of the Abſurdities of the vulgar 
Creeds, yet Rill retained the Doctrine of the Deity of the heavenly. Bodies, 


and that a religious Veneration was due to them. —Phtinus argues 6a «25 It © 


« cannot be thought that the Stars, which are in the inferior Spheres, or 
e thoſe, which ſhine in the higheſt Orbs, are not Gods, ſince they proceed 
« jn the greateſt Regularity and Order, and with the oreateſt Harmony and 
« Beauty.” * The fame Author till more ſtrongly expreſſes himſelf thus: 
After we have aſcribed Memory to the Stars, we juſtly aſcribe alſo to 
them Senſes, not only Seeing, but Hearing. And we grant that thoſe 


Prayers, which we adreſs to the Sun, we may expect can be heard, as 


te others expect the like as to their Prayers to other Stars ; for they believe 
« that, by their Prayers, they ſhall obtain many Benefits from them.” + 
This Dogma of living, intelligent Stars ſeems to have been a Sort of ſacred. 


Principle of their popular Theology, reverenced by the State and Populace, as 1 


well as the Philoſophers. The Account which Diogenes Laertius gives of 


the Proceedings of the Magiſtrates and People of Athens, againſt Anaxago- | 
ras, for maintaining that the Sun was only a Stone ſet on Fire, fo that he 


was convicted of Impiety upon a ſolemn Trial for that Opinion; his Ac- 
count (I ſay) ſhews that it was the popular Theology, that the Stars were. 
animated Intelligences. 

The learned Dr. Campbell proves at large, that ſome, both Jews and Chri- 


ſtians, have embraced this Opinion, Dr. Cudworth cites this famous Paſſage 


from Maimonides; 9 The Stars and Spheres are every one of them ani- 


** mated and endued with Life, Knowledge and Underſtanding ; and they 


acknowledge Him, who commanded, and the World was made; every 


(e 


Opinion, might put him on that Scent, as to the Original of 1dolatry before 
named, Ainfworth . quotes the ſame Sentiment much more copiouſly. Ger- 


hard Vo ius, in his e and laborious Work of the Origin of Idolatry, ll 
gives a large Account not only of the Notions of Paganiſm, on this Point, 


| but of ſeveral Jews and Chriſtian adhering to it. , He mentions Or:gen as 


very much favouring this, to which Dr. Campbell adds other Teſtimonies, 
from his Book againſt Cellus : : Tycho Brabe declares JA this Notion, which 
he chiefly aſcribes to the ae 

Thus 


S Phtin. Ennead. 2. Lib. 9. + Plotin. DST 4. Lib, 4. utellect. Syſtem, p. 471. 
| Ainſworth on Gen. iv. || Lib. II. Cap. 30. 5 | 5 


one, according to their Degree and Excellency, praiſing and honouring 
80 Him, as the Angels do.” And, indeed, I ſuſpect that this being his own. 


| 
| 


——— .; —— —— — 


| Paganiſm, and theſe the firſt Gods of all Nations. Heathen Writers thought 
it to be the firſt, and that it ought to be ſo, and that it was the original 


| ed, who has reached our Days. And Jeuiſb and Chriſtian Writers, who 
know it to be an Apoſtacy from a primitive true Religion, yet own it to 


that there were two principal Branches of their corrupt Theology, (firſt) 


* introduced into Religion. Voſſius, in his laborious Work de Idololatria, 
* the Souls of Men, and Evil Spirits, which we call, by Way of Emi- 


_ duces, are too recent, to prove that this Species of Idolatry was ſo very 


of this Opinion, And, tho he cites Plutarch de Tjid. et Ofiride, to prove it 
to have been an ancient Opinion that there was a good and an evil Princi- 


enough to decide the Queſtion, about the Antiquity of the Worſhip of an 
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HISTORY" ff Knowizp oe, 
Thus I have attempted to explain this firſt Branch of ancient Idhlatry, 


the worſhipping the Aſterial Gods, or the Hoſt of Heaven. All Authors 
ſeem to agree that this was the firſt Worſhip in the Apoſtate Churches of 


Worſhip, having loſt the original Tradition long before any Writer flouriſh- 


* 


be the firſt Species of Holatry, or falſe Worſhip. 


yoo d WT Ber. 
On the WW, orſhip of ſpiritual and inviſible Beings. ; 


FT SHALL next enquire into the Original and Antiquity of Pagan Wor- 

1 ſhip, as to the Objects of their Adoration, which were of a ſpiritual 
and inviſible Nature. Two of the moſt eminent Writers of the laſt Age, 
our great Se/den, and the learned Gerhard Veſſius, ſet themſelves to the Sup- 
port of this Opinion, that the Worſhip of incorporeal, ſpiritual Beings was 
very ancient in Paganiſm. Selden, de Diis Syris, cap. 3. Prolegom. obſerves, 


e the Worſhip of Things corporeal, as the Sun and Moon, and the reſt of 
ce the heavenly Hoſt. (Secondly) Of Things incorporeal, as Demons, or ſpiritual - 
<« Beings, which were reputed to be Gods. From which two Sources aroſe 
* all the Syſtem of Superſtition, which nugacious and impious Poſterity 


* 


Lib. 1. cap. 5. ſays, My Opinion is, that Angels were worſhipped before 
te nence, Satan, before good Spirits.” But, I think, the Inſtances, he pro- 


early, as our learned Author ſuppoſes. He, indeed, refers to the Opinion 
of two Principles the Good and the Evil, as the Opinion of Zoroaftres ; 
but there is ſo much Uncertainty as to the Time of this Eaſtern Sage, that 

there can be little inferred from his having taught it, as to the Antiquity 


ple, both in Perſia and in Egypt, the one reverenced as the Author of all 
Good, and the other worſhipped out of Fear, as the Author of Evil; yet 
Plutarch brings no very ancient Teſtimonies, that will carry the Point high 


evil, ſpiritual Being. But, for the clearing this Subje as well as I am wo 


* — 


rene ws 
1 ſhall endeavour to explain the Original of the Notion of inviſible, ſpiri- 
tual Beings, as far as it can be gathered from the Writings of Moſes. 
1. By the Hiſtory, which Moſes. gives us of the Creation of Man, it 
appears that there was ſomething equivalent to a Conference, or a Speaking . 
to others of the great Deſign, which the Almighty Creator was then going to 
execute, God ſaid, Let us make Man in our Image. He, in this Hiſtory, 
is repreſented as imparting to ſome Auditors, his Deſign of, compleating the 
. great Work, with the Creation of Man; who ſhould partake more of the 
= Divine Image than any other of the Divine Works before enumerated, 
. Gen. i. 26. and afterwards it is related, that He made him in that Divine 
Image, which the Holy Angels might be in Part Partakers of. Now this 
would give Adam ſome Notion of Numbers, to whom the Creator ſpoke, 
as Witneſſes of the wonderful Work. He was the great Architect of the 
whole Fabric, and of all its Furniture; but He repreſents Himſelf as com- 
municating this greateſt Deſign to the adoring Witneſſes of his Work, who 
themſelves were dignified with a Portion of his Image —When he heard 
this Hiſtory, Let us make Man, he could conceive nothing of the two Di- 
vine Perſons, the Son and Holy Spirit, but he could conceive of ſome Be- 
ings ſpoken to, as Witneſſes, tho' not as Cadjutors. For it is plain that all 
that is recorded in the Maſaic Hiſtory, of the Creation, is ſet forth as the 
Act of One ſupreme Being. God made all Things. God ſaid, Let there 
be Light, and it was ſo, by the Energy of his Power. Therefore his, glo- 
ow were to be apprehended different from their glorious Maſter 
and Lord. | 5 e 
2. t is, I think, almoſt an univerſal Opinion, that there was a glori- 
. ous Preſence, or Appearance, to our firſt Parents, called by the Rabbins the 
Shechinah, which was obſervable by them, in all the Tranſactions, which 
they were concerned in; ſuch as the bringing ADAM into Paradiſe, proclaim- 
ng the Law of the forbidden Fruit, judg:ng him after his Fall, and pro- 
vouncing the judicial Sentence on all the Tranſgreſſors. There was a cele- 
ſtial Train, which attended the Preſence, and which (probably) did not 
appear in an indiſtinct, luminous Viſion ; but, as I may fay, with atine? 
perſonal. Form, diſtinguiſhable from one another, ſo that Adam could per- 
ceive there were more than one of theſe heavenly Miniſters. 
2. If this Notion of the SHechinab ſhould be thought precarious, ſo that 
ſome ſhould queſtion whether there was any ſuch glorious Appearance of 
the heavenly Armies, in any Diſtinction of Numbers, attendant on the Pre- 
lence, yet, when Man was expelled from Paradiſe, this Diſtinction would 
become manifeſt, Gen. iii. 22, 23, 24. The Lord Gop ſaid, The Man is 
become as one of us, knowing Good and Evil; — ſo He drove out the Man— 
and He PLACED at the Eaſt of the Garden of Eden, CHERUBIM and 
a flaming Sword, to keep the Way of the Tree of Life. Now theſe Che- 
ru6im were certainly diſtin& from Him, who placed them ene ow, 

_ therefore, 
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therefore, mult, at leaſt after his Fall, and after this Tranſa@ion, know 
that the Lord God had his heavenly Miniſters and Servants of his Will, who 
executed his ſovereign Orders 'of Wiſdom, with unſpeakable Alacrity. He 
knew that He, who ſtationed theſe celeſtial Guards, was a diſtinct Being 
from thoſe obſequious Miniſters, who executed his ſupreme Behefts. 
4. As they had a clear Notion of the Exiſtence of good Spirits, or incor. 
poreal Intelligences, far nobler than themſelves, which were the Courtiers 
of the Eternal King; fo, after the Fall at leaſt, they might have a Notion 
of evil Beings of a ſpititual and incorporeal Nature, with Powers greatly 
exceeding their own. For they had Experience that the Serpent was pol- 
ſeſſed of great Sagacity, that he had made uſe of a very maſterly Artiſice 
to ſeduce them, and had made uſe of human Speech, as well as Reaſon, to 
give his Temptation the moſt cogent as well as plaufible Appearance; he 
had ſuggeſted, that they ſhould not die, tho' they finned, 7: e. eat the Fruit, 
and that they ſhould be Gainers by the Adventure, in the Enlargement of 
their Knowledge, Now they would ſoon come to know, by Obſervation, 
that the Serpent was no more than a Brute; that it could not talk, or reaſon, 
any more than other Animals; that it never afterwards enjoyed thoſe diſ- 
tinguiſbing Marks of Superiority, which at that Time appeared; and there- 
fore, they muſt naturally conclude, that, in that extraordinary Period, it 
was acted by ſome higher, ſpiritual Being, of a Nature more exalted than 
it's own, or theirs either. For they knew that they had not Power to in- 
ſpire a Brute Animal with Senſe and Reaſon, and Speech, Now hereby our 
firſt Parents would learn, that there were ſpiritual Beings as much ſuperior 
to Man, as he was ſuperior to the lower Creation. And alſo, that there 
were ſome of thoſe Beings, tho' of ſo exalted a Nature, which were wicked 
and malignant Enemies to God and Men. They knew that there were 
ſome Creatures, over whom they had a Grant of Dominion; but that there 
was a ſuperior. Order of Intelligences, diſtinct from themſelyes and the Brute 
Creation too, over which they had 20 Authority, and with which they 
ought not to concert Friendſhips. Thus, I apprehend, the Knowledge of 
-_ inviſible, ſpiritual Beings would eafily be introduced into the World. And 
that there were ſome of a good, and ſome of a bad Nature ; all; indeed, 
infinitely leſs than God, and yet ſuperior to themfelves, and as diſtin& from 
_ God, as they themſelves were. This Knowledge Adam could communicate | 
to his growing Progeny ; and, as he lived fo long, Methuſelah could have 
it from him, and impart it to Noah, who could tranſmit it to the World, 
at the general Diſperſion.— Again; the Notion of good Angels would be far- 
ther propagated by the many Appearances of Angels, and their Intercourſes 
with Mankind by Divine Command. Thus Abraham could impart this Know- 
Hedge, with a new Confirmation, by the Correſpondence with heavenly Be- 
ings, with which himſelf was frequently favoured, Gen. xvii. The Moa- 
bites and Ammonites would have a Confirmation of the Doctrine of — 
| SEE Angels 


MW finitely ke God, Fob i. 
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ngels being miniſtring Spirits, and this to execute either Judgment or 
e! from their great Ae Lot; who could relate the Coming of 
the Angels, his own Preſervation, and the Deſtruction of Sodom, of his own 
Knowledge. The Arabs would have a parallel Confirmation from the Ex- 
perience of Hagar and Iſhmael, Gen. xvi, And the hiſtorical Part of the 
Book of Job intimates, that the Notion of good and bad Spirits was familiar 
to the ancient World. That theſe ſpiritual Beings were admitted, as Cour- 
tiers, into the Preſence of the Eternal King of the Univerſe ; and that, as 
great Monarchs converſed with their Courtiers and Generals, they had a 
Sort of heavenly Correſpondence with Him. And alſo that great Beings, 
tho Rebels, might ſometimes be admitted, tho always in Character, as in- 


5. According to Moſes's Hiſtory, all their Notions of God were, that He 
was abſolutely ſupreme, with regard to all other Beings, viſible or inviſible ; 
not only over the material and animal World, which He governed by me- 
chanic Laws, but over all the ſpiritual World too. The good. Angels are 
ever repreſented as his Attendants and heavenly Miniſters ; and the bad as 
abſolutely under his Controul, cognizable before Him for all their Actions, 
and liable to his irreſiſtible Sentence for any Enormities which they com- 
mit, or any Diſorders they endeavour to introduce into his orderly World, 
So that the original Notions which Mankind could haye, even of the World 
of Spirits, were very juſt, There was not one Fact, which God ſuffered to 
happen, which could lay a Foundation for early Atbeiſin, or for any impi- 
= ous and profane Sentiments, for any Hereſies, or grand Errors in Religion, 
in the primitive World, or any thing like two Principles. And, from all 
A this, it ſeems plain to me, that there was no Manner of Foundation laid for 
this Species of Ldolatry, the worſhipping either good or bad Spirits. Yoſ= 
f#s, doubtleſs, very juſtly obſerves, that this Abſurdity was produced by 
two great Cauſes, Corruption of Tradition, and enſuing to that, a Corrup- 
tion of Reaſon. They argued, fays our great Author, That, as there 
is in all Nature, both Good and Evil, in Plants and Animals, there 
ate the wholeſome Fruits and the malignant Poiſons, the Aſp and Baſi- 
* lik, as well as the uſeful Sheep or Cow]; fo there are the Peſtilence, 
"* Famine and Storms, as well 2s fruitful, healthful and placid Seaſons in 
Nature. Here depraved Reaſon concluded, that both could not proceed 
from the ſame Parent of Good; and therefore they came to aſſign two 
Principles, one of Good, the other of Evi. 
But ( Siathy) it is to be noted, that all the Authors, who have wrote 
on this Subject, are ſo much later than Moſes, that we cannot gather any 
Proper Information from them, as to the Antiquity of Demon Worſhip. And, 
28 to this Point, I think that it is very dubious 1 he ſpeaks any thing 
K it, or not. It is very plain, that the World might have a Notion of an 
Order of inviſible, ſpiritual Beings, and that there were Spirits both good 
| — 2 — an 
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and bad. But then their ori ginal Notions were fo clear, that both Us 200d 
and the bad Spirits were 92055 the abſolute Command * Controul of God, 
that it ſeems not probable, that they could degenerate into the Worſhip 
of either of them, till they had left off, in a great meaſure, ky not wholly, 
the Worſhip of the fading Deity, 

1 They would, as I a pprehend, be! liable firſt to lapſe bots. the Notion of 
inferior Gods, which were not bad, and ſo might come, in che later Ages of 
Superſtition, to have, as from among the good Apgels, their Gods of an in- 
ferior Order, marine or terreſtrial, as well as aerial. Hence might gradually 
ſpring up the amuſing | Fables of the Nymphs and Fauns, the rural and yl. 
van, the mountain and fountain Deities, which were a Sort of Beings, that 
were thought to reſide in thoſe Retirements, and to have a kind of peculiar 
Dominion over. them, as well as delight in them. But I conceive, that theſe 
Ineptiæ, which. might be called almoſt innocent Fooleries, compared with 
ſome other Things, made up the Syſtem of later Pa ganiſm, of which there 
are no Traces in the Moſaic Accounts of Idolatry. There is no Hint of the 
Nymphs of Jordan, or the Nile, or any of the {ylyan Deities, which ſported | 
on the Top of Carmel, or any other of the rural Retreats of the ancient Canaan. 
Whenever Men happened to have any of the ſpiritual Interviews, they were 
always with Angels. And it may, I think, be queſtioned whether they wor- 

ſhipped bad Beings; under that Notion, ſo Ax” 

8. There are, indeed, ſome Paſſages in the Moſaic Writings, which accord. 
ing to ſeveral Tranſlations, may be thought to intimate, that the Worſhip of 
the Devil had prevailed, as Levit. xvii. 7. and they ſhall. ao more offer their 
| Sacrifices unto Devils, But then the Word here made uſe of, is πντ] 
Schabirim, which is alſo the Hebrew Word for Goats, or a general Word for 
coarſe, hairy Animals. By this. Paſſage 1 it appears, they had, before this Time, 


ſacrificed to Schahirim ; and, as this is meant of the Idolatry, which they had 


fallen into in Egypt, & it ſcems the moſt probable that they bad, bef, 110 the 
Egreſſion, conſecrated a Goat, as well as a Cow or, Bull, Ind had wor Bipped 

the Image of that Animal. So it may be conjectured, that the Goat, a as an 
Emblem of Fecundity, was conſecrated either to the Sun or Moon, and might 
be, from the ſame Original with the Worſhip of Priapus, in the later Times 
of Greite or Rome, and Eindred to: the impure Solemnities of Baal. Peor. 
For that, being a ſaldcious Joop might be thought a proper Emblem of 
the Sun, as the great Fountain rel Influences. There might be ſome- 
thing particularly age n in heck Sacrifices, and the Rites bie attended 
them, when they honoured ati Ani ial, Which they took to be an apt Emblem 
of Generation, Numb: xxv. 1, 2. But how they ſhould imagine a Goat to be 
a more proper Emblem, or Re telentation, of the Devil, than a Bull or Cow, 
ſeems to me wholly inex plicable; Tradition would have been more like to 
have recommended the Image! of a. are or the Serpent itſelf, to be the 
5 — Medium, 

* Vid. Ghandler*s Life of Foſeth. © 
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Medium, or Vehicle, of their Devotions to the Devil, or any miſchievous, 


# 


malignant MICA a ſpititual Nature, than the Goat, which wag a tame 
Animal, and of the domeſtic Kind. — But, at the Time when the Alexandrian 
05 firſt tranſlated the Old Teſtament into Greek ; and the Fes, which ſet- 
tled in the Eaſtern Provinces of the Macedonian Empire, might tranſlate it 
into the vulgar Chaldee ; Idolatry might have multiplied into many new 
Branches, 4or which, there were not Words in Meſes's, Days. There was the 
Worſhip of Geats, and it might be attended with many indecent and obſcene 
Rites, as the Goat of Mendes, at and before the Age of the "Tranſlation, 
and ſo might be tranſmitted down, to Poſterity, under a very offenſive 
Idea, and. the. Tranſlators, having the Notion, of the Devil, a potent evil 
Being, very familiar in. their Days, they might tranſlate it Devils. As the 
GreekVer/ien,now-doth the ſame Word, Ja., xiii. 21. Satyrs ſhall dance there, 
Schabirim; Devils, ohe ipxzowlar;} At the Time of this Tranſlation being 
made, the Notion. oh all the Variety of inferior, hlvan Deities, was familiar 
in Paganiſm; which might ſeduce them into the Practice of tranſlating the 
Names of ancient Superſtition by Words, which had a modern Idea annexed 
to them. And, as ſome Things, which were very diſtinctly underſtood, when 
the Law was: given, might become obſcure, by the ceafing of the ancient 
Cuſtoms, to which they referred, theſe who tranſlated that Word, when ſuch 
Cuſtoms might not be common, uſed a Word which had a very bad Idea, 
tho' not that very Idea which was Original in the Law. - Obſolete Superſti- 
tions might, in ſome few Inſtances, be thus loſt ; and yet the Law would 
be a Guard againſt an Evil; as bad as that which was firſt prohibited under 
EW * B . „F 


„ 
On the Worſhip of Statues and Images. 


NOW proceed to examine, and attempt to explain, the other principal 
Additions to the firſt Idolatry. For they were all of later Date than the 
Sydereal Worſhip, and were, moſt probably, introduced with ſome Reference 
to 1t,—And, I apprehend, that the next Innovation in their Worſhip, or Addi- 
tion to their Syſtem of Idolatry, was the erecting little Columns, or Pillars, 
in Honour of the Sydereal Gods, the Sun, Moon, and Stars, and conſecrating 
| Groves and Places of Devotion, in which theſe Statues, or Pillars, were placed, 
and where their Sacra were to be performed. I ſhall here make uſe. of the 

lame Maxim, which I have laid down before, viz. That there muſt have 


2 ſome pretended Reaſon for every Innovation in their Religion, and every 
1110 in 


| n, which they introduced into their ſacred Solemnities. - Even in our 
own Days, a new Ceremony is brought in on ſome pretended greater Decency, 
5 : TS, # aw" 3 eee eee 47 
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a% HISTORY of Knowtazven, 
or Solemnity, as that it is apt to ſtrike us more powerfully, and bring ſome 
uſeful Truth more affectingly to our Minds, by the frequent Uſe of it. 
Thus many new Ceremonies crept into the Chriſtian Church, near the Primi. 
tive Times; and thus more * and confirmed Ones are vindicated, by 
the leatned Romaniſts, as in their Explanation of the numerous Rites in ſo. | 
— . 0 „ 
1. The Notion of the Omniſcience, and 51 N the One true 
God, was fully imparted by Noah, to all the Tribes in the Diſperſion, and 
therefore all Original Worſhip was paid to him alone. But, when they came 
to worſhip his great Servants, tho' at firſt in a ſubordinate Way, yet, as Error 
is very depraving, they might almoſt inſenfibly lapſe into a Forgetfulneſs of 
the ſupreme Deity, and ſettle in their Devotions to thoſe ſubordinate and 
| ſecondary Gods,—And, as the Original, Patriarchal Worſhip was performed 
to the ſupreme God, the omniſcient Witneſs of all their Difficulties and 
Wants, ſo all Places were alike facred to them. Altars were erected in 
ſuch Situations as were moſt convenient for the Worſhij Thu was the 
Practice of all the ancient Patriarchs, recorded by Mofes, who built Altars, 
where- ever they pitched their Tents, abs 85 
Religion has naturally but one Odje#, the Great Inviſible Being, all-xnow- 
ing and all- ſufficient, to whom all the intelligent World are to make their 
error ART % THR ae at 
As the Ohjeft of Worfhip, we muſt conceive of Him as an infinite, inde- 
pendent, ſovereign Mind, who has created all Things, abſolutely rules and 
governs all, and judges every Perſon, as to the Degrees of Profperity or Ad- 
verſity, which they reſpectively deſerve ; as poſſeſſing all natural PerfeCtions, 
omnipotent Power, and all-comprehending Knowledge, and exiſting in all 
Duration, and filling all Space with his Preſence, He muſt be the natural 
| Objet of Truſt and Dependance for every one, at all Times, and in all Places. 
This is the God of the Univerſe, whom the Greateſt ought to fear, and on 
whom the Weakeſt may rely, and therefore, whom all ſhould worſhip—" 
But, when the Object of religious Worſhip was once changed from One to 
many, it would ſpeedily degenerate into this farther Alteration from the origi- 
nal Notion of One infinite, into that of many finite Gods. And, tho” the No- 
tion of one infinite Deity might not be quite loſt, for fome Ages; yet ac- 
cuſtoming themſelves frequently to pray to many Gods, and to put then 
Truſt in thoſe viſible Beings, the heavenly Luminaries, to whom they made 
their religious Addreſſes, their Sentiments would be gradually corrupted and 
debauched. By thinking of the infinite, inviſible God but feldom, and ſel- 
dom praying to Him, it would come to this at laſt, that they would not think I 
of Him at all.— And, when Men came to put their Truſt in two or three, 
or in any more than One God, they could ſcarce avoid falling into the Notion 
of finite Gods. They could not but think, that each of theſe Gods had then Bl 
— 2 own 
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own individual Power, and individual Knowledge. The Sun had it's own 
Power, and the Moon had it's own Power, and the Stars had each of them 
their own Power. Their Powers muſt, therefore, be each of them finite, 
and limited. The Power of the Sun was as much ſhort of all Power, as 
thoſe Powers amounted to, which the Moon and Stars were in Poſſeſſion of, 
in an independent Way. e + ES To HG 

2. As ſoon as the Notion of finite Gods came to prevail, the Notion of in- 
 - terfering Competitors and Rival Gods could not be long kept out of their 
| degenerate Syſtem.—If they conceived the Powers of their Gods to be equal, 

| then chey might poſſibly interfere ; ſo that, by the Energy of two equal, 
oppoſite Powers, nothing could be done. If they apprehended them to be 
unequal, a Worſhipper of the inferior God might be baffled in his Expecta- 
tions, by the Power of the ſuperior Deity ; tho' he had been ever fo pun- 
ctual in his Devotions to the meaner, heavenly Power. And again; as none 
of the Sydereal Gods could be infinite in Knowledge, any more than in Power, 


| 1 can fee no Security that their Worſhippers could ever have, that the different 


approve the ſame 


Gods would always ax the fame Thing. And, if they did not always 
ung, the Will of the more potent Deity would always 
prevail; unleſs He could be believed to connive at the Actions of an inferior 
Deity, or that the Gods were indifferent and unconcerned about all Events ; 
except when they were moved by our Prayers and Sacrifices. 


3. In Connection with the Notion of finite Gods, they could not well a 


avoid fliding into the diſcouraging Sentiment of abſent Gods. This the very 
Aſpects of the heavenly Luminaries would ſuggeſt to them.— They ſaw the 
Sydereal Gods were, in a Senſe, finite ; for their Bodies were limited, or 
bounded, on all Sides ; they were but in one Place at once. In the Morning 
they faw the Sun himſelf in a different Part of his Orbit, or celeſtial Journey, 
than at Noon or Night, They could not but obſerve, that the Stars often 
diſappeared, or ſeemed abſent, and that the heavenly Bodies were changing 
Hemiſpheres every Minute, as they ſucceflively roſe to one, they ſet to another 
City, in perpetual Revolutions. F 

4. They might naturally enough fall into the diſcouraging Notion of gene- 
ral Gods, or Gods, who minded all the World alike, which muſt very much 
damp their Hopes of Succeſs in their particular Devotions. They could not 
but obſerve, that the Effects, which the heavenly Luminaries had upon human 
Affairs, were in a way of common and general tion, ſo that their In- 
fluences were very much alike in the ſame Region, and about the ſume Time. 

The moſt devout Worſhipper of the Sun could not but obſerve, that the 
Sun warmed and lighted Millions, as well as himſelf, every Day; that thoſe, 
who were the moſt indeyout, had their Days as long, and as bright as his, 


their Air ascalm, and their Seaſons as placid, as thoſe who were moſt careful 
in their Sacrifices. They obſerved, that the Moon's nightly Influences were 
extended alike to all about them. And what Good, or Hurt, any Planet wrath 


> Straits and Embarraſiments in their Affairs, and found no Relief by their De- 
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by it's falutiferoyror malignant Rays; as to; healthy or ſickly Seaſons, was much 
alike to all about them, and might as often be fatal to the Devout, as the In- 
devout and Profane. A great, Difficulty. in this Caſe would ariſe; 'How they 
ſhould, by their Prayers, obtain an Intereſt. in the particular Protection, and 
ſpecial Guardianſhip of their Gods? Theſe Sydereal Deities could not be the 
Objects of particular Confidence and Truſt in any Emergencies. If they diſ. 
fungen their Favours, or Influences, only in a common, promiſcuous Way. 
Both true Piety and Superſtition ſeem to agree in this, that the Object of 
particular Devotion muſt be ſuch a Being, as can diſtinguiſh, and can hear 
us, and help us in ſuch a manner, as He doth not afford to the Irreligious 
aud Profane, and this 1 in all Extremities at all (Times, and in all Places, when 
we pray unto bun--: 
I Would next obſerve, . that this Notjon of finite, el. abſent, or general 
Gods, muſt unavoidably caſt the Worſhippers into great Uncertainties and Per- 
plexities of Mind, whenever they prayed for perſonal and particular Deliver- 
ances, in any preſſing Emergencies. Inſtead of affording; them any com- 
poſed, ſteady Hopes in their Religion, and any ſatisfying rational Confidence 
and Truft in the Objects of it; this Notion muſt rather create Anxieties, 
gloomy Fears, diſtracting Doubts and Deſpondencies, whenever Men came 
into new Srraits, There is a Declivity in the Paths of Error, in which the 
| Deſcent is ſimilar to that of 1 95 20 Bodies, the Velocitics Gag the fur- 
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to 0 beat them into one of theſe Evils. Either, : 2 
Abſolute Irreligion and Atheiſm, or a dark, inventive and unſatisfyin 
Superſtition, Polytheſm might naturally enough nouriſh Irreligion and Atheiſm. 
For, if once Men came to familiarize their Thoughts to the Notion of many 
Gods, they could not but think of Fnite Gods, which, in conſequence, might 
be ene abſent. If they had now loſt the Notion of One infinite God, 
ſo that they were reduced to the Neceſlity of truſting in theſe finite Deities, 
or none; it might very eaſily happen, that when they fell into inextricable 


votions, they might begin to indulge a ſecret Diſtruſt of that God, in whoſe 
Aid they had before confided, as being a finite Deity. They might ſuſpect 
Him to be either too weak to relieve them, or indifferent and unconcerned 
about their Affairs, or averſe to their Requeſts. When they had proceeded 
thus far, it was but a Step further, to begin a ſullen Suſpicion of all the other 
Gods, as they were all finite too. A finite God is ſo great an Incongruity 
and Abſurdity, that, when Men were preſt with Difficulties, out of which 
they could not extricate themſelves, they muſt inevitably fall into perplexing 
Doubts and Fears; ſo that, at firſt, they would have but little, Eos at laſt, 
nathing to truſt 1 in—T heir frequent returning Straits would require a 5 

pre ent 
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Solemnities of Religion, within their ſeveral little States or Cities. 
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preſent Deity} always able; and, in proper Circumſtances and Conditions, 
always willing, to relieve them. But when the Worſhippers conceived of 


them as finite Beings, and when they were ſoured with their Sufferings 
and diſappointed Hopes in Prayers and Sacrifices, and had circulated thro“ 
the whole Catalogue of their Gods, in unavailing Devotions, theſe gloomy 
Doubts ariſing from all this, might naturally terminate in an Epicurean 


A. in. A '? Gl * 1 * $24 1 | ST Bs | FI 4 # 14 "741 "IR | 114. | 
6. If they fell not into {downright Irreligion and Atheiſm, they would 


be very like to fink into a dark, inventive Superſtition, to find-out different. 


Methods of making their Gods attentive and propitious to them. The in- 
congruous Syſtem of many, that is finite Gods, would conſtrain them to 


have recourſe to new Expedients, to obtain the Favour. of their Gods, when 
they had long prayed in vain. It would put them upon making the beſt 
Proviſion they could againſt the Inconveniences which they were aware of, 


in ſo bad a Theology ; as to the Inattention of their finite Deities, and to ſilence 


their Doubts, and anſwer, or obviate their Scruples.—One great and obvious 


Fear would be, as to the Abſence, or Indifferency and Unconcern of their 
Gods about the Affairs of their Worſhippers. And as Superſtition. chiefly 
drives Men to pray in particular Exigencies and. Extremities, if they: found 
themſelves poſſeſſed with theſe. Fears, their Devotion would be very ſpirit- 


leſs. If the God was abſent, when a beloved Conſort, or favourite Child, 
lay at the Point of Death, their Prayers would be attended with no Hope. 


7. In theſe and ſuch like Circumſtances, Superſtition, for ever laborious 
in Error, found ont the Device of erecting little Columns, Pillars or Sta- 


tues, in Honour of the Sydereal. Gods, and then planted and conſecrated 
Groves or ſome retired Places, in which to place them. To theſe they 


hoped the Gods would have a particular Regard and Attention, as being 


conſecrated to their particular Honour, and ſet apart for their Worſhippers 


aſſembling in Companies, or reſorting alone, to preſent their Supplications. 


 —After this, when they often met with Diſappointments as before, they 
might add a new Invention of conſecrating particular Perſons, dedicated to 
the ſpecial Service of that Deity, who ſhould: perform their Saerifices, and 
preſent their Prayers, and obſerve all the Sacra, or myſtic Rites, for the 
appeaſing the offended Deity, and: expiating the Crimes of the Wofſhippers,, 


that the God might be propitious to them. — Bat it is. probable that: the 
Inſtitution of Prieſts was much later than the Cohſecration; of Pillars and 


Groves. For, as the firſt Sacrificers, who preſided in Family Devotions, 
were, doubtleſs, the Heads of Families; ſo probably the Heads of the Na- 


tions, or the chief Magiſtrates, preſided for ſome Ages, at the more Pp lic 


8. Tho' there be no ancient Author, who gives us an Account; of the 


firſt: ſetting up of theſe Statues or Pillars, or attempts to relate the-drigital 
Reaſons for them; yet, if we may make Conjectures, I cannot but think, 
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that this may ese 
: of 'the primitive Dedication of theſe Images and Groves, that it was to en- 


Fe Gody 168 Geeiel Proſence at thoſe Places, and a peculiar Attention | 


ranſacted to their Honour at them. For they could not ap- 


| Power to fave, more than any other Log, ſince they could not of them. 
ſelves, or by their own Power, put any new Virtue into it. But we ate 
not wholly without Authorities, that it was ſo 


Zabian Opinions on this Subject, which (he lays) is extracted from the an- 


cient Monuments of Sabianiſim. 


rere 


« Ones, to the Moon Silver, and ſo they divided the Metals among the 
* Stars and Planets. They then built Chapels or Temples to them, and 

placed the Statues in them, imagining that certain Virtues of the Stars 
« were znfufed into them, and that ſome Ethereal Spirit reſided in them, 
* there was, as it were, a 
Frwiſh Rabbi ſhould be ſuſpected of any Miſrepreſentation, we have the 
Teſtimony of a very learned Heathen Philoſopher Plotinus, who, like the other 
| -Platoniftsof that Age, laboured to repreſent Paganiſin as plauſibly as poſſible; 
and yet it is evident, from the Manner of introducing this Account, that even 
Pinus himſelf did not derive this Explication from any of the very an- 


the firſt Idblaters acted, when they ſet up theſe Pillars or Statues, But he 


the fame. 

„ appears 10 me, pn dune u Sa ops, That the ancient it Men, 
«« who defired to have the Gods eſpecially preſent with them ; when they 
had made Statues, and performed religions Ceremonies, as at the Con- 


« ſecration of thoſe Statues, they fixed their Thoughts on the Nature of 
* the Univerſe, or the Soul of the World ; and they gathered from thence, 


that the Nature of the Soul, or Anima Mundi, is eaſily drawn down or 


<« attracted into the Statue, and may be moſt eaſily detained d ag, if 


« retain a Portion of that Soul or Spirit.“ + 
| I own there is great Obſcurity in this Exp 
_ is clearly enough aſſerted; that they 
f Spirit deſcended into, and rollded i in thoſe Statues, which were rightly de- 
: WE: and that ſome Power and Ener 
with them. It is probable that they did not reaſon ſo philoſo- 
at fr as $ Phatimes here repeaſenn them. Dot oy were . 
W 
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very natural obe, ag to the Cauſes or Reads 


d, nr Stone of their nene hare 


as to the Pre- 
ſence of the Gods. The celebrated Maimoni des gives this Account of the 


preſent Intelligence. And if this 


himſelf, upon a careful Weighing of the Matter, excogitates a Reaſon of 
this Practice of Images ; and cotjotbares that they might at firſt 20 from 


* 8908 always, eſpe- 


1 


Wn. 


eient Authors; who could aſſign the real Motives, or Reaſons, on which 


the Statue be congruous to it, and fit to take the Imgrefizen, ſo ww | . 


lication, but the Point 1 an 
apprehended a certain heavenly 
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| CATEFLY RELIGTOUS is; 
with the Apprehenſion of their Gods being ſometimes abſent, or inattentive 
to their Devotions; and ſo were driven to fix theſe ſacred Statues and 
Groves, in Hopes to have the Gods more eſpecially obſervant of their 
Prayers, at thoſe Places, and more preſent with them. 3 


* . 


£ 


It is true, indeed, the only. Editor of this Philoſopher's Works, Marfilius 
Ficinus, gives this Title to this Chapter of Plotinus, Of the Power of Magic 
to bring. dawn the Spirit of the Gods. But the Paſſage, I have cited, ſeems 
to me rather, to refer to the ordinary Reaſons of the ancient Pagans, for 
ſetting, up their Images, to the Honour, of the, Gods; viz. that they hoped 
the Prefence of a Divine Spirit would be more eſpecially inherent in the 
Images, on account of their dedicating them religiouſly to the God, than to 
any Account of magical Incantations OOO 
Further we muſt obſerve, that there are ſome Intimations in ancient Hiſ- 
tory, that this Notion of abſent, Gods was, alledged againſt Idolaters, as an 
Abſurdity in their Religion, That , ſevere. Irony of the Hebrew Prophet, 
made uſe of, to the Prieſts of Baal, 1 Kings xviii, 27. is grounded on this 
Opinion, that their Gods might be abſent, or otherwiſe engaged, ſo as not 
to be at Leiſure to attend or help their Worſhippers. Cry aloud, for be is 
a God; either he is talking, or he is purſutng, or be is on 4 Fourney, or per- 
adventure he fleepeth, and muſt, be awaked, — And that 1dolaters themſelves 
were not without their Doubts. and Suſpicions on this Head, notwithſtand- 
ing all their Expedients, appears particularly. from that impious Piece of 
Flattery of the Athenians to Demetrius Poliorcetes, when they received him 
with Divine Honours into their City. It is related by Atheneus, and Part of 
the profane Hymn is ſet down by that curious, entertaining Writer, Lib. 6. 
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* O Thou Son of the mighty God, Neptune, and the Goddeſs Venus! 
Other Gods are either far from us, or they are deſtitute of Hearing, or 
they are no Gods, or they are unconcerned about our Affairs. But Thee 
we behold, a preſent God, not of Wood or Stone, but a true Deity,” 
Now It is very plain, That the Pagan World did ſoon introduce this 
Practice of erecting Columns and Statues in Honour of their Gods, and (I 
think) this was originally in Honour of the Sydereal Deities, or heavenly 
Bodies, This was done, for ſome Reaſons, which ſeemed to them to be 
latisfactory, at that Time; and this of engaging the ſpecial Preſence, or At- 
tention, of their Gods, ſeems to be the moſt natural that can be thought of. 
3 1 | Ee. 
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Bu we TY now enquire. hat Sort of Idee « or Babe were the 

firſt, which were made uſe of, for religious Purpoſes, or the Uſes of 

Superſtition. And we have not, I apprehend, any Intimation, that 1. The 
Arts of Statuary and Painting were arrived at any great Perfection ſo early 
as the Uſe of Idols in their Religious Worſhip. Wherefore it is not probable, 
that thoſe firſt Symbols of the Sydereal Gods could have been any very ar- 
tificial or curious Figures. — Beſides the Bodies of the Stars, and Sun and 
Moon being, to Appearance, only luminous Globes of Fire or Light, it is 
not eaſy to conceive what Figures they could think of, by which to repre- 
ſent them.—But, as we have no Writers of remote Pagan Antiquity, except 
the Greeks, we muſt: make uſe of their Friends, as far as it will go, for 
clearing this Point, . 
2. The firſt Symbols of the Gods were, according. to the ancient Greet | 
Writers, ſmall Pilars or Columns, which they ſet up, and dedicated to 
their Honour, before which the Worſhippers paid their Devotions, and pre-. 
ſented their Prayers and Vows, and offered their Sacrifices. Theſe ſacred 

Pillars, or little Columns, were called M? and vines. The Greek Tranſlators 
made uſe of the Word æmas, in tranſlating Malzebab in Levit. xxvi. I. Ye 
ſhall not rear up a fanding Image, as our Tranſlators expreſs it. So in 
Deut. xvi. 22. Neither ſhalt thou ſet up any Image or Pillar. Theſe ſeem 
to have been fixed Columns erected in ſome Place which they dedicated for 
the Dwelling or Reſidence of the God, —Thelſe original Columns were of dif- 
ferent Shape, pyramidal or cylindrical, or quadrangular. They were moſt 
commonly pyramidal, or conical, avgeuwdss, when dedicated to the Aſtereal 
Gods; and cylindrical, when, in later Times, they dedicated them to the 
Earth. This ſeems natural enough to the Simplicity of thoſe early Ages, 
who had no early Patterns of Image-Worſhip to copy from ; and who, as 
I apprehend, were ſinking gradually into greater Barbariſm and Ignorance, 
the further they were removed from the Age of the general Diſperſion, for 
ſome Time. 

That this was the moſt ancient Kind of Idol-Worſhip, Clemens FAR 
drinus * declares to be his own Opinion; © Before they arrived at any great 
pf Accuracy in Statuary, and the Making of N the ancient 3 
* execte 


* Clem. Alexand. Om Lib. . 
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es erected certain Columns or Pillars, us the Seats of the Gods; in which 
« they might reſide among them. ne der, and certain Divine Powers 
« or Virtues: might be Kun, with them. : 
The ſame learned Father quotes another Paſſage cotton the bende 6 


Attendance of Callithoe, the firſt Prieſteſs of ow ar Which intimates 
what Nr of Idol the attended e 15171 
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0 Callithoe was the Priefte of the Fun, of Ar got, who was 577 a adorned 
« with ſacred Fillets and Veſtments,' to attend on he ſtately Column of the 
« celeſtial Queen, or who fi firſt adorned the ſtately. Column, which was the 

« Symbol of the Goddeſs, with ſacred Robes and Diadems.,” _ 

Theſe Pillars were ſet up as a Sort of Pledges of the Preſence of their Deities. 

And this was as far as they could well go at firſt. For, as the heavenly Bo- 
dies had no Shape of their own, to diſtinguiſh them from each other, except 
their apparent Magnitudes, or their Colours and different Luſtre and e 
neſs of Light; and, as they had no Figure, or Shape, to diſtinguiſh them 
from other r viſible Objects, unleſs lucid Spheres could be taken for their Shape; 
ſo the firſt Nolaters could not have any Notion, in the Beginning, of erecting 
any Statues to them, in human Shape, or any other Animal Figure, which 
ſhould be conſidered to have any Reſemblance to them. 
Z. The Materials, indeed, of theſe conſecrated Columns, were very differ- 
Wy ent at firſt, and were diverſified and multiplied both in Coſt and rand as Su- 
=_ perſtition increaſed. They begun with dedicating Pillars of Wood and Stone, 
_— which were very coarſe and inartificial in their Structure, as well as cheap in 
their Materials. Pauſanias gives a celebrated Iuſtance of this Kind, in his 
Deſcription of the City of Phare in Achaia,* Near the Statue of Mercury 
* (fays he) there were ſet up near thirty Stones of a quadrangular Form. All 


| | _ © theſe the Pharians pay ſome Worſhip to, calling each of them after the 


Name of ſome God.“ But the moſt remarkable 3 is, the Note which fol- 
lows. © Indeed, (fays Pauſanias) it was the Cuſtom of all the ancient 
© Greeks, to worſhip ſuch rude, unpoliſhed, unwrought Stones, Mile ys 
« inſtead of more regular Statues.” - 

There are ſeveral more Inſtances of the ſame Kind, collected by this curious 
Antiquary, in his Travels thro' Greece, which oyidenca that the firſt Idols, 
in that Country, were both of common and cheap Materials, and of very de. 
and inartificial Make. Pauſan. in Bæotius. Ibid. Achaicis. And the moſt 


ancient Accounts of the Idolatry of all Nations, Intimate the ſame Thing. 
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IQ inus (in hot a 1 en that a een 
or Trunk of a Tree, was an ancient Statue of Juno, at Samos. Plutarch in. 
forms us, that two Beams of Timber, joined by two other ſhorter croſs Beams, 
was the old Repreſentation of Caſtor and Pollux. The Romans anciently wor- 
ſhipped a Spear inſtead of a Statue of Mars, as Clemens ſays from Varro. * 
There were, indeed, many ancient Nations, who uſed. no Images, nor 
even Temples or Altars. Herodotus + tells us, that the ancient Perfans 
e diſuſed all theſe, and that they eſteemed. thoſe, who did make uſe of 
them, guilty of great Folly.” But this Per fian Sentirnent ſeems to refer 
chiefly to the Practice of Image-worſhip : © For, (ſays Herodotus) this was, 
in my Opinion, becauſe they did not, like the Greeks, imagine, that the 
« Gods were deſcended from Mankind. 5 *Oux dvllpwrroguezs & 77 on 
They might, notwithſtanding, have ſome ſacred Symbols of the Gods; 
for the great Hiſtorian tells us, immediately after, © that they worſhipped the 
* Sun, Moon, and Stars, the Earth, Fire, and Winds ; and that theſe were- 
«their only ancient Gods, even from the Beginning. And they might have 
ſome conſectated Grove, or venerable high Place, tho they had no Temples | 
at firft ; for he obſerves, that * the Tops of the Mauna were holy.“ 
Marins Hrius, in his celebrated 387 Diſſertation upon this Queſtion, 
, W hether Statues ſhould he dedicated? Tho! he takes ſo much Pains to prove, 
« that the Gods ſhould be worſhipped by the Medium of Statues in human 
« Shape; becauſe our Minds are the neareſt Similitude of the Gods; and 
te that, therefore, our Bodies may be thought the moſt fit to repreſent them; 
« yet he acknowledges, that the Worſhip of many Nations was Without 
© any human Statues, and ſome without any Images at all. T | 
© « "The Perſians (lays he) wort Fire, that voracious and infatiable Ele- 
ment and he exclaims againſt them as highly abſurd, “ that they ſhould 
e paſs by, or neglect, thoſe 4yaxuela, or Statues, viz. Objedts of Devotion, the 
* mild arth, the lucid Sun, the uſeful Ocean, the fruitful Rivers, the re- 
15 freſhing Air, and the Heavens themſelves ; to confine their Devotion to 
de this raging and moſt violent Element, —The Egyptian Practices are equally 
1 cenſurable, who worſhip a Bull, a Bird, or a Goat; not to mention the va- 
ce rious Monſters of the Nile, who have all a mortal Body, and contemptible 
“Life, where their God dies, and is lamented, as well as worſhipped.” It is 
evident, that our Philoſopher 3 is here reproaching Egypt, with the Worſhip of 
brute Animals, and not only their Statues, ſo that he ſpeaks of their later Idi. 
latries. He proceeds, „The Heſperian Lybians hold the Mountain Atlas to 
te be ſacred, and that lofty Hill was inſtead of a Statue to them, and him they 
© invoked, even in Oaths.” —The Celtæ worſhip Jupiter, but the Celtic S1a- 
tue of Jupiter, is a ſtately Oak, dyaaua. 


e The Pæonians — the Sun, but the only Image or Statue of the Sun, 
„ among 


* lid, p. 30. I Lib, L c. 131. 1 ths v. Di Nr. 38. p. 400. Edit, Davis. 
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6c among that People, is a ſmall Globe, or Ball, que, upon a long Pole. 
« The Arabians worſhip a God, which, ſays our Author, I know not what 
4 to call, but the 4yaxua, or Image, which I faw among them, was only a 
4 quadrangular Stone. The Inhabitants of Paphos worſhip Venus, but the 
« Statue is moſt like a white Pyramid.” Now, if the Statues erected to the 
Gods, which were worſhipped ſo late, as the Reign of Antoninus Pius, were 
ſuch rude and ſhapeleſs Things, this demonſtrates the very high Antiquity of 
this Uſage. For, in thoſe Days, and long before, Statuary was arrived at a 
great Perfection. e | ea Ne Re Rd wht 31 cap 
What Herogian & tells us of the Phænician Deity, the Sun, which, in 
their Language, they called Heliogabalus, is alſo fully to our preſent Purpoſe. 
« This, ſays he, was the Phænician God, which all the circumjacent Country 
« had in the higheſt Veneration. There was a moſt magnificent Temple 
s erected to him, adorned with much Gold and Silver, and Variety of 
« coſtly Stones of much Curioſity, Elegance and Expence. But (as he adds 
e afterwards): there was no Statue, or regular Image, after the manner of the 
e Greeks and Romans; but only a great Stone, circular at the Baſe, and gra- 
*« dually leſſening to a Point, like a Cone. The ſacred Stone was of a black 
Colour, and they pretended, that it deſcended from Heaven, or fell from 
e Fupiter.— This was in the Reign of Heliogabalus, who, tho' a Monſter 
himſelf, lived in an Age, when every Art was at it's Height. And when, 
therefore, ſuch mean Statues could not be made uſe of, out of Neceſſity, but 
muſt have been only venerable, for their high Antiquity; and ſo may be taken 
for the Patterns and Samples of primitive Idolatry. And, tho our Author 
takes Notice of magnificent Temples, and the coſtly Furniture of them, yet we 
have Reaſon to conclude, That that Temple was much more modern, than the 
Image, or Statue itſelf, which was placed in it; for the Temple ſavours of 
the Grandeur and Wealth of modern Times, and the Statue of the Simplicity 
ol more ancient Ones. The Grandeur of the Prieſts, mentioned by Herodian, 
alſo, appears to be modern. FEY 5 | 


Tacitus, the celebrated Roman Hiſtorian, in his Diſcourſe of the Cuſtoms 
of the ancient Germans, among other Things, gives us an Account of their 
religious Opinions and Rites, thus: + © They did not think it worthy of the 
Grandeur and Dignity of the Gods, to encloſe them within Walls, or to 
** repreſent them by any Reſemblance of the human Figure and Countenance: 
Hut they conſecrated Groves, and deep; ſhady Woods to them, whoſe ſo- 
* lemn dark Receſſes they held facred, as the Reſidence of the Gods.” 

This Paſſage intimates, that in ſome of theſe facred Woods, there were no 
Images, or Idols, at all. But yet, notwithſtanding the Sacredneſs of the 
Centre of the Wood, or holy Place, it is evident, from what Tacitus obſerves | 
a little before, p. 633. that they muſt have had ſome Sort of moveable Image, 
n 1 e or 
* Heredian, Hiſt. Lib. 5. cap. 5. p. 165. apud Me. + Tacit. de Morib. Germ. p. 634. 
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or Pillar. , For, when they went to War, they took their Gods with them 
e into the Field; which were Signa detracta Lucis, their Images taken from 
« the ſacred B So that they were not wholly without Idols, or ſome 
Symbols and Pledges of the Preſence of their Gods; ; but only they had none 
in human Shape. 

But, as the learned Dr. Owen cedures the Daman might Say inſtead 
of Stones or Columns, which the more Eaſtern Countries erefted, a living, 
growing Oak, or the Trunk of an ancient One, as a Symbol of the Aſtereal 
Gods. To this Claudian ſeems to refer, in his firſt Panegyric on Stilico. In 
recounting the Quiet that enſued on his Victories, Claud. * Laud. Stilic. Pan. I. 


« Ur procul Herciniæ per vaſta Alentia 8 yl 
Venari tutd liceat ; Lucoſque vetuſts 
8 Relligione Man at Robora Numinis inſtar 


= Barbarus 
And Lacan hints at the like Sort of rude Deities, 


Ir 


— — 


— Simulachraque meſta Deorum 
<Q "I carent, cefiſque extant informa Truncts. 
* Tpſe Situs, putrique _ Lops robore pallor 
© Attonitos.” 


Phileſtratus, Vit. Apol Lib. v. cap. 1. . that e was a very ancient 
Temple at Gades, dedicated to Hercules, but in which there was no Statue, 
ay, but mean, unſculptured Altars, and that the Inhabitants ſhewed ſome 

mes, Pillars, inſcribed with certain unknown Characters, of a quadrangular 

Form like Anvils. 

Nov, fo many Inſtances of ancient Columns, Pillars, or Statues, ſet up for 
the Purpoſes of Superſtition, of mean Materials and Structure, and which were 

as much venerated, as the moſt correct and laboured Statues of After- ages, 

tho adorned with all the Improvements of Sculpture, and Statuary, are a 
plain Intimation, that Idols were at firſt rude, inartificial Things, not framed: 

in human, or any other animal Shape wbatſoever, from the Beginning. 


„ XIII. 
On 15 F of Idolatry, in the Books of Moſes & c. 


HI. 8 POSSI: * the Original of 3 which! is given by Hana 
Writers, may be, in a great meaſure, confirmed by the Hiſtory of the 
oa Teftament itſelf ; and this muſt be more ſatisfactory, as theſe Accounts of 
the ſacred Hiſtory will reach back, much nearer to the Times of the Begin- 

| ning 
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ning of Worſhip, by ſenſible Signs, Images, or corporeal Repreſentations, 
than thoſe to which the Authors I have cited, can be ſuppoſed to refer. — 
The Accounts, which I have given of the Ohjedts of their Worſhip, the heavenly 
Bodies, their Images, or Columns, and their ſacred Groves, where they ſet up . 
their Pillars, and performed their ſuperſtitious Sacra to them, are all, I think, 
pretty clearly eſtabliſhed by the Old Teflament,—As to the Names of the Gods, 
which were made uſe of in thoſe Oriental Countries, round about Canaan, 
they are, indeed, different from the Names which occur, among the Writings 
of the Greeks and Romans: As Baal, Aſbteroth, Moloch, Chemoſh, Dagon, &c.. 
And many learned Men have wearied themſelves to find out who theſe Gods, 
or what the Idols, were. Some have conjectured, that they were deified Mor- 
tals, or Hero Gods; and here again, there has been a Diverſity of Opinions: 
Some ſuppoſing them to be Antediluuians; and others, Noah and his Sons, or 
the Patriarchs and Heads of the different Nations, in their Settlements after 
the Diſperſion, But the Opinion which ſeems to me the moſt probable, is, 
that theſe were Names for the Sun and Moon eſpecially, and ſome other re- 
markable Stars, or Planets, 9/2. the Sydereal Deities. Theſe were their 
Names in Deification, or Conſecration, and in the Language of Super/iztion. 
And I find Dr. Owen and Yoſfius in the ſame Sentiments; with many other 

learned Men. What makes this probable is, that it is certain, they worſnip- 
ped the heavenly Bodies very early ; whereas, there is no Evidence of their wor- 
ſhipping any Hero Gods, in thoſe early Ages. There is no Warning, or Pro- 
| hibition, expreſsly againſt this Practice, in all the Books of Moyes; but there 
are ſeveral againſt the other; which intimates, that the one was, and the other. 
was not, in. Uſe, when. Moſes wrote the Laws of the Hebrew State. 


F 

Of Aſhteroth. 
I SHALL begin with Aſpteroth, as this Name firſt occurs in the Moſaic 
Hiſtory, This Name, or Word, ſometimes denotes a Place, ſometimes. 
a Deity, and ſometimes other Things, diſtin& from both. 
I. It ſometimes denotes a Place. The firſt Mention of it is, Gen. xiv. 5. 
In the fourteenth Year, came Chedorlaomer, and the Kings that were with him, 
and ſmote the Rephaims in ASHTEROTH CARNAIM: Moſt Interpreters have 
underſtood this to be the Name of a Town, or City, near which the Confe- 
derate Eaſtern Kings diſcomfited the Rephaims. * Why it ſhould: be called 
ſo, is not agreed by the Oriental Critics, Some have fancied it was called 
Carnaim, from ſome two topped Hill, which was near it, becauſe Carnaim 
is the dual N umber, from Keren, an Horn; others conjecture, that it 7 | 
Sn | 0 

* Synop. Critic, in Loc. 


* 
* 


mz 5 7870 Nr af Ky Gwürndn, 
ſio named, Sd the horned Sheep. But theſe Things, at this Diſtance of | 
50 Time, muſt be very precarious 3 and the Names of Places are often given 3 
fancifully, and from ſuch minute Circumſtances, that it is difficult to aſcer. 
tain their Original. As is plain from the firſt Names, which were given to 
the Countries of America, by te Spantards, Engliſh, and or Adventurers, 
on their Arrival there. 
We find it again, as the Nine of a Place, Dent. i. ol Being the Royal 
City of Og, one of thoſe Potent Amorite Princes, who was conquered by the 
þ tank; under Moſes's Conduct. And, when we find this Name to have 
been given to many different Places, in different Countries, we midy conclude, 
that it aroſe from ſome Occaſion common to them all. 4 
2. Again; this Word, or Name, is often expreſsly made uſe of, as the Name 
15 a 1 Thus, in deſcribing the Apoſtacy of the Hebrew: Nation, Judges 

| ey forſook the Lord, pA” ſerved Baal and Afſhteroth, which were 
pl 2 105 the Nations round about them.  Aſhteroth was alſo a Philiſtine i 
| Deity, who had a Houſe, or little Temple, dedicated to him, in which Sau/s 
Armour was hung up, after the great Victory at Gilhoa, in which that Prince [ 
and his Sons fell, 1 Sam. xxxi. 10. This was alſo the Name of a Deity of 
the Sidonians, 1 Kings xi. 5. Solomon followed Aſhteroth, the Goddeſs of the 
Sidonians.—Now, as theſe Countries were pretty remote from each other, it 
_ ſeems probable, that the Places which were named Aſbterotb, in different 
Countries, were ſo called, on account of there being ſolemn Sacra performed 

to the Deity, Aſteroth, near, or in thoſe Places, from which Circumſtance 
theſe Cities had their Names. | 
3. But we muſt further note, That. Aſoteroth is not 1 nile aſe of, for 
the proper Name of a Place, or of a God; but it is a Word to expreſs a Thing, 
that is Flocks, and, particularl y Flocks of Sheep, i in the Hebrew Tongue, Deut. 
XxXviii. 4. BI PSssBD SHALL be the Fruit of thy Body, and the Fruit of thy 
Ground, the Increaſe of thy Kine, and the FLocks of thy Sheep [Aſhteroth.] 
So again, ver. 18. Curſed ſhall be the F LOCKS of thy Sheep, And in ver. 51. 
God threatening to ſend a mighty Nation againſt them, for their Diſobedience, 
denounces this Deſolation, —They ſhall not leave thee Corn, Wine, or Oil, or tte 
Increaſe of thy Kine, or FLoCKs [Aſhteroth] of thy Sheep, or ſmaller Cattle, . 
until they have deſtroyed thee. This Word Aſhteroth is tranſlated Flachs in 
our Verſion, and by Words of the ſame Import, in all other Tranſlations; 
f and common Senſe requires that it ſhould be ſo: For, tho they might be 
. curſed in Aſbteroth, their Idol, yet the Promiſe, in ver. 4. could not be made 
good, in this Senſe; they could not be BLESSED in Him by the Word, or 
Promiſe of God, bo will not give his Glory to another, nor bis Praif to. 
graven Inages. 
4. 1 now come to enquire what Pagan Deity was worſhipped under the 


Name 


1 *P er haps it might be fo named, Sow its words in Aſhteroth, which ft n bad the Moon, 
uh | _ -which appears like 3 ſoon after the Change. 7 * 


o 


of its having that N 
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tions, to the Moon, which ruled the Night, the Seaſon of particular Danger 
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Name of A/btereth.; . we may conceive to have been the Occaſions 
Some of the Names of their Gods wete given them in the pompous Lan- 
guage of Superftztion, to denote their greateſt Qualities, and others to expreſs 
their particular Expectations from their Gods. Thus Baal, Molch, and the 
like, denote Supremacy, Dominion, and Power; but Aſbterutbh, in the plural _ 
Form of the Word, ſeems to me to point out an Office- God, if the Expreſ- 
fion may be allowed, one to whom they prayed, af firft, on a particular Bu- 
fines or Qccalion,” more eſpecially, at leaſt ooo 
I am of Opinion, that Aſbteroth, which was fo celebrated a Deity among 
all the ancient Nations adjacent to Cangan, was the Moon, and that, under 
that Name of Deification, they worſhipped this Luminary, It is obvious, 


that when the heavenly Bodies were deified, they had other Names given 


them, in the Calendar, as I may fay, or in the pompous Language of Su- 
perſtition, than in their natural Language. The Sun was no longer called by 
the common Name of that Luminary in the Heavens, but Baal, a Name of 
Dignity, Dominion, and Power. In another Country, he had the Name of 
Moloch, an Appellation of like princely Signification and Import. The Moon 
alſo had its Name of Deification, which I take to have been Aſbteroth, a 
Name of Office, or expreſſive of ſome particular Expectations, which they 
had from that Luminary, with regard to their Focks. Various Conjectures 
have been made by Learned Men, as to the Original of this Name Aſbterotb. 
Thus R. D. Kimchi is cited by Selden. de Dis Syr. 232. that this Deity was 
called A/hteroth, becauſe the Idols or Images were in the Shape of Sheep. But, 
I think, it will be difficult to find any Inſtances of this Species of Idols pre- 

vailing fo early in ancient Paganiſm; tho Jupiter Ammon had Ram's Horns, 

with which ſome of his Statnes were ſurmounted, which I think was the 
neareſt Approach to it. 'The great Scaliger (in Conjectancis) ſays, Suſpi- 


3 | © ceris dictum a Victimarum Multitudine. Seld. ibid. that one may ſuſpect, 


* that this Deity was called Aſbteroth, from the Multitude of Victims offered 
to him,” But I ſhould think a more probable Account may be given of 
the Original of applying this Name to this Luminary, viz. that as they had 

a Notion, that the Moon more eſpecially prefided over the Night, and by ſome 
heavenly: Influence peculiarly governed its Affairs. And that, in that Seaſon, the 
rabid Wolf, and the other tavening. Beaſts of Prey, range about from their 

Dens; and. alſo, the Herds of Robbers and Spoilers often march forth toplun- 
der and deſtroy; ſo, in this Time of Darkneſs, their defenceleſs Fhcks: of 


Sheep and Lambs would be expoſed! to the greateſt Danger. And as a prin- 


WW cipal Part of the Wealth of thoſe early Ages conſiſted in Sheep, which were. 


as neceſſary for Cloathing, as for Food; and knowing them (as I faid) to be 
moſt expoſed: in the Night-time, both to foreſt Beafts, and rapacious Men: 
For theſe Reaſons, they might particularly addreſs themſelves, in their Devo- 


BÞ to 
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to kheir Flocks. And they worſhipped that deified Luminary, 


tive Superſtitions were become obſcure, even as to the Objects of them. At 


Moon, and Planets ; but the ſame Luminary might have many Names, as the- 


what Afarte was, in the moſt ancient Times of 1dblatry. But yet, when ſo 


5 dubiouſly of it, intimates, that he had taken Pains to examine it, in order to 


ſo that Aftteroth might degenerate into Aſtarte. Provincial Pronunciations of 


id. We. p. a © + Fabric. Biblinh, Gras. 
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under the Name 
Aſhteroth, or as the e rev Aſpteroth, of their Flocks, '' And hereby 
it might eaſily happen, that this Deity had, in the Language of Wolatry, = 
Name of the. plural Form, which I think no other of them had. 

That Aſtteroth was the ancient Name for the Mon, in their Theology | 
I conclude from this, that 4/iarte was moſt probably the Name for a Pbæni- 
cian Goddeſs; under which Name, they worſhipped the Moon in later Times. 
The learned G Gerh. Voffius brings ſeveral Authorities to prove, that Afarte was 
the Moon, among the Orientals, particularly a famous Paſſage from Lucian 
himſelf, de Ded Sri. There is another Temple in Pbænicia, belonging 
< 10 the Sidonians, which they themſelves aſſert to be the Aan of  Aftarte ; 
« and it is my Opinion, that Afarte was the Moon. 

It is plain, indeed, from this Paſſage of Lucian, that Tdolatry had under- 
gone very great Changes, by the various Deification of Mortals, the Altera- 
tion of Rites, Names and Places of Worſhip ; ſo that the original : and primi- 


firſt, the Objects of their Worſhip were (probably) few, as the Sun, and 


Moon was Aftarte, V enus, Vis, Diana, in different Countries; and they mixed 
fo many Fables of 7. beogonics, and Mythical Phyfiology, that their Rn of Su- | 
perſtition became an intricate Thing. 
It is, therefore, no Wonder that, about the Time of the Antonines, when 
Lucian flouriſhed, ＋ it ſhould be ſomething difficult to determine who or 


learned and laborious an Enquirer as Lucian, thought that Afarte was the 
Moon, we may very well acquieſce in his Opinion z and his ſpeaking ſomething | 


form a Judgment of the Point Now, if Aftarte was the Name in Deifica- 
tion, for the Moon, among the Pheenicians, in later Times, the Similitude of 
Afarte to Aſateroth, would lead one to think, that the more modern Afarte 
was the ancient Aſbreroth, and that, under that Name, they worſhipped that 
Luminary.— The Languages of the different Countries ahetent to Canaan,, 
would not be very unlike each other, at that Time ; and a Word' might be 
pronounced ſomething differently, tho compoſed of the ſame radical Letters, 


the ſame Language, are often found as different as this; eſpecially when they 
had no Writing, or Spelling, to preſerve a Standard Purity of Language.— 
The firſt, who learned Writing from the Hebrews, when they came to apply 
the Alphabet to their own native Words and Sounds, might pronounce many. 
of them with different Powers, as particularly the Gutturals ; ; and, as the He- 
brew Alphabet has not the Vowels, this would admit of ſtill. greater Variation. . 
How many Ways π] ]ͥ my be SO. yu difterent Dageſh we, 

Vowels, 
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Vowels; any one may obſerve, ' who is but the leaſt acquainted with the He- 
brew Orthograpby.— From what has been ſaid, I conclude, that Aſbteroth 
was the Name of a Deity, common to all thoſe neighbouring Nations, and 
that it was not a local God, but the Moon, to which they all paid Devotion, f 
on account of their Flcks, as the F otindation of the Name. 

here is one Difficulty which occurs in the Old Teſtament Hiſtory, which 
muſt be conſidered, + This Idol God is expreſsly called the Deity, or Goddeſs, of 


. $idonians; which the Septuagint tranſlate Afarte. But this is not, I think, 


dinians ; becauſe! of the different Rites, with which the Worſhip was ſo- 


were the Sidonian Sacra, which Solomon, or his Wives, made uſe of. 

They burnt Incenſe, and made their Oblations after the Sidenian Manner. 
Their Symbol, or Pillar, or Statue, might be of peculiar Make, or Materials; 
their Sacrifices might be performed by different Officers, or Prieſts; and of 


Rites and Ceremonies made uſe of, in the Worſhip of the Moon, by the Sido- 
nians, might denominate this Deity a Sidonian God, or Goddeſs, They 
might, alſo, before that Time, in ſo opulent a Place as Sidon, have introduced 


Deity might be conſidered as the Patron and Guardian of other Things, than 
Flocks, or any rural Concerns.— In Solomon's magnificent and luxurious Court, 
thoſe wanton Partners of his Pleaſures, who were the chief Inſtruments of ſe- 
ducing him into. thoſe infamous and execrable Superſtitions, would not be like 


was not changed, yet this Sidonian God might be worſhipped, not only with 
different Rites, but alſo on a different Occafion ; perhaps, as the Patron of 
their midnight Pleaſures, and len Laue, and ſo be Wen called the 
Sidonian Deity. 71 5 | 


ICT II. 
of Baal, Moloch, Ec . 


1 8 H AL 3 next 9 what. 4 1s bid! in the e Scriptures, concerning 
Baal, Moloch, Chemos, Dagon, and ſuch like Names; which were in che 


and other neighbouring People, in Vicinity to Canaan. 

1.) Firſt, as to Baal, it ſometimes occurs as the Name of a Place, or as a 
Part of the diſtinguiſhing Name ; as Baal Zepben, 1Þv 992 4 Place in the 
Bb 2 Eaſtern 


the Sidonians, 1 Kings xi. 5. Solomon went after Aſhteroth, the Goddeſs of the 


: to be underſtood. of a different Object of Worſhip from the Ahbroreth of the 5 
Amorites, or the Philiſtines. But it is called the Aſteroth, or Deity of the Si- 


lemnized. Tho the ſame Deity was the Object, viz. the Moon; yet they 


different Kinds, from thoſe uſed in the South of Canaan. And theſe peculiar 


Innovations, as to the Things which they prayed for. By this Time, that 


to regard the Flocks, or any other rural Affairs. So that, tho the Object 


greateſt Veneration in the primitive Ages of Idolatry, among the Pheenicians, 
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196% "HISTORY of Known, 
Eaſtern Border of Egypt, Exod. xiv. 2. Baal- Mn was the Name of a Town, 
which the Children of Reuben rebuilt, or enlarged; They built Nebo and Baal. 
meon, but changed theſe, which were their former Names; I ſuppoſe, be. 
= cauſe they were ſo named from Idol-worſhip, particularly celebrated there, 
= Numb. xxxii. 38. There were alſo Bamoth-Baal, and Beth- Baal-meon, enu- 
= merated among the Cities, which the Reubenites had for their Portion, in 
the Eaſtern Settlement, beyond Jordan, Jeb. xiii. 17. Theſe were the Places 
in the Territory of Heſbbon, which are mentioned, Numb. xxxii. 38. They 
were remarkable for the High Places of Baal, and the Houſe of Baal Meon't 

3" being fituated there, And their being celebrated Places for Idol-worfhip, 
=. might perhaps occaſion a great Reſort thither, and ſo make theſe Towns 
3 pretty populous and conſiderable.Naal- Gad, a Town or Place in the Valley 
of Lebangn, Joſb. xi. 17. Baal-Hamon, Cant. viii. 11. Baal- Hazor, 2 San. 
=. 23, 6 fo ert non 70 {ng e eee nn 93,9590 
2. Again ; we find Baal was a remarkable Name for a Pagan Deity, not 
only in and near Canaan, but with ſome Variety of Pronunciation, among 

the Aſyrians and Chaldeans, Bei. This Name is ſometimes writ in the ſin- 
gular Form, as Baal, and ſometimes plurally, Baalim. Not that I apprehend 
they had any Deity, that they called Baalim. But it was named and wrote 
fingularly, to denote that Baal was one Deity, or one Object of Worſhip; 
but when it is wrote plurally Baalim, it is to intimate, that therewere many 
Places conſecrated to that Worſhip, that there was a great Variety of Rites, 
and Diverſity of Modes and Ceremonies, obſerved in different Cities and 
Countries, by which one Baal was diſtinguiſhed from another. This may 
be gathered, in Part, from the Manner of relating their firſt Apoſtacy, after 
the Death of Joſbua, Judg, ii. 11, 12, 13. They forſook the Lord, and ſerved 
Baal and Aſbtarath. They followed the Gods of the People that were round 
about them, and bowed themſelves unto them. They did Evil in the Sight of the 
Lord, AND SERVED BAALIM, i. e. as I underſtand it, they worſhipped 
Baal, according to all the different Rites, which were in Uſe, in all the differ- 
ent Countries, and People that were round about them. They complied 
with, or imitated all the Superſtitions of the ſeveral Nations, with whatever 
different Sacra they worſhipped Baal.. They ſerved Baalim, implies, that 
they embraced Idol-worſhip, according to every Country Mode; expreſſing, 
by this plural Word, their aſtoniſhing Proclivity to every Inſtance and Species 
of Idolatry. ER 1 + 
2.) But then, I think, the Deity, which was called Baal, or Lord, was, in 
all theſe different Cities and Countries, The Sun; and that this was the Name 
in Deification for that Luminary. There are ſeveral Texts, which make this 
probable, We have haye a ſevere Threatening denounced againſt their Idols 
and falſe Gods, Levit. xxvi. 30. I will deftroy your high Places, and cut down 
Jour IMAGES, unn Chamanim. Your Images of the Sun: This 3 


* 


* Synopſ. Critic. in Loc. 
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Senſe which many celebrated Interpreters give it. Now there is no Idol more 
conſiderable in their Catalogue, than Baal, and therefore it is probable, he 


had moſt of thoſe Images conſecrated to him; and, doubtleſs, the Threaten- 
ing would be levelled againſt their moſt popular Deities, ſuch as Baal; from 
which we may conjecture, that Baal was the Sun, ſince their Images of the 


dun were eſpecially marked out for Deſtruction. So again, when ſome con- 
ſiderable Reformations were predicted, the ſame Word is made uſe of, Ia. xvii. 
7, 8, At that Day ſhall a Man Jook to his Maker, and his Eyes ſhall have 
Reſpect to the Holy One of Mael, and he ſhall not look to the Altars, the 
« Work of his Hands, neither ſhall reſpe& that which his Fingers have 


« made, either the Groves, or u the on, te ons or Ta- 


bernacles of the Sun.” And, Iſa. xxvii. 9. By this, therefore, ſhall the Ini- 


« quity of Facob be purged ;——The Groves and Images, Hhamanim, ſhall 


&« not ſtand up.” Le Clerc obſerves, that the Septuagint Interpreters were at 
a Loſs, as to the Original Meaning of this Word, which occaſioned their 
tranſlating it variouſly. But our own Verſion generally adds in the Margin 
Sun - Images, ſuppoſing it derived from drt Hhamab, Sol, or n Calor, as the 
Critics obſerve. I ſhall alſo refer to another Text, which inclines one to 


the ſame Concluſion, 2 Kings xxiii. 85. And King Joſiab put down the 
idolatrous Prieſts ;—them alſo who burnt Incenſe unto Ba Al THE SUN, 


Baal Shemoſh] and to the Moon, and to the Planets, and to all the Hoſt of 
i Heaven.” The Words in the Hebrew, BAAL THE SUN, are ſet with- 
out any copulative Yay betwixt, whereas it is prefixed to all the reſt, thus: 
Them, who burnt Incenſe to Baar THE SUN, and to the Moon, and to 
the Planets, and to all the Hoſt of Heaven. This Way of Expreſſion would 
lead one to think, that Baal was the Sun in Deification. CE RE 


It may be (Secondy) obſerved, that ſeveral Idols, which had the Name of 


» 


Baal, are expreſsly diſtinguiſhed, either by the Rites, which are mentioned 


to have attended their Worſhip ; or the Places where that Worſhip was per- 
formed, Thus there was Baal Peor, fo named from the infamous Nature 
of the Rites, and Baal Berith from the Place. The firſt, who is mentioned 


in Scripture, is Bael Peor, to whoſe idolatrous Worſhip the People were firſt 


ſeduced, on their Coming near Canaan. The ſacred Hiſtorian doth not much 
inlarge in the Deſcription of theſe deteſtable Idolatries, either to aſcertain the 
Object, whether it was the Sun, or not; or to particularize the ſpecific Modes 
of Abomination, with which Baal Peor was honoured. among them; or the 
Views and Occaſions of their particular Superſtitions, whether they worſhip- 
ped Baal, under the diſtinguiſhing Name of Przor, as the God of Plenty, or 
the God of Pleaſure, or the God of Peace and Friendſhip. Moſes only relates 
the Tranſaction hiſtorically, which happened, during their Station in Sh:7trm, 
Numb. xxv. 1, 2, 3. The People began to commit Whoredom with the Daughters 
, Moab. This is the general Account of the great Iniquity, into which they 
lapſed. And then he explains how it was brought about. They 2 
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People unto the whe: ifices of their Godi. And the, People did FAT : nt. . 
down to their Godt; and Iſrael. joined himſelf fo Baal Peor. 
Now, as this firſt Ap. cy of Ifrael. from the Service. of a5 15 God, to 
| any neighbouring, national Idolatry, was attended with very groſs Immorali. 
ties, one may ſuſpect, that there were ſome infamous Mixtures of that Kind 
in their very Worſhip. It is plain, that it was accompanied with all the In- 
cenitives to Senſuality, ſuch as great Idol Entertainments, Feaſts, and Mirth; 
and thoſe were followed with ſuch enormous 1nftances of Lewdneſs, that one 
would think it was occalioned, by their joining in thoſe impure Superſtitions, 
That the Youth were greatly debauched, is manifeſt, from this, that the Num- 
ber of the Guilty was ſo great, that above Twenty thouſand were cut off, by 
the Appointment oof the Joc udges, for that Crime; or by the Plague that broke 
out on that Occaſion. This Project of ſeducing the Mraelites into Unclean- 
neſs, might be aſcribed very juſtly to the inſidious Advice of Balaam, as it is, 
Numb. xXxi. 16, 17. And yet there might be many impure Solemnities in 
the Worſhip of Baal Peor, which were cuſtomary before that Time. And 
Balaam might, therefore, counſel the King of Moab, to proclaim a particu- 
lar Grand Sacrifice, not far from the Camp: At this Solemnity, there, would 
be a great Concourſe of all Sorts of People, particularly their younger Per- 
ſons, if there was ſuch a Latitude of Pleaſures cuſtomary at thoſe, idolatrous 8 
Solemnities. Their moſt beautiful young Women might eafily be brought 
together, and be engaged in any infamous Practices, which the Policy of their 
Rulers might recommend to them; when they were accuſtomed to ſuch Im- 
purities before, as à Part of their Country Religion. . But, as to what Foſe- 
pbus * and the Rabbins fay, about their ſending. their moſt beautiful, Virgins 
to the Camp, to ſollicit the Iſraelites to Lewdneſs; and, by wanton Dalliance, 
to entangle. them; and then make their Worſhip of their Idols the Condition 
of Enjoyment: This is but a Conjecture at beſt, Moſes ſays nothing of it. 
And it ſeems moſt probable, that all the Artifice of Balak lay, in proclaiming 
this grand Sacrifice, to be held not far from the Camp; for they could build 
Altars at that Time, where they pleaſed, Numb. xxiii. But that there were 
ſeveral libidinous Ceremonies ſeems probable, ſuch, perhaps, as the Proſtitu- 
tion of their Virgins, or ſome very indecent Rites, leading to it; which were 
known Parts of. thoſe deteſtable Sacra; and, if it was fo, it would not ſhock 
| thoſe young, fair Idolaters to propoſe their being Inſtruments for ſeducing 
the Strangers into their Idolatries, even by the Proſtitution of their own Per- 
ſons —From theſe Circumſtances, many of the moſt learned Ancients, par- 
ticularly St. Ferome, have imagined, that Baal Peor was ſomething like the 
ans · of the Greeks ; and that the Worſhip of this Eaftern Idol, reſembled | 
the indecent Abominations of the latter. But, tho' it is probable, that the 
immodeſt Images of this Garden God among the Greeks, aroſe in later Times; 
yet ſome indecent Kopyeſentations might be 8 from theſe Oriental Super- 
1 ſtitions. 


Antig. Book 4. cap. b, 
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CHTEPLY REUTGTOUS. 
ſtitions. And, perhaps, the Worſhip of Baal Peor, with Feaſts and laſcivious 
Rites, might be performed in Honour of the Sun, as the Source of Plenty, 
and alſo of that ſeminal Heat and prolific Fecundity, from which all Veget- 


able and Animal Life proceeds.“ The learned Biſhop Cumberland, however, 


being fully in the Opinion, that Baal, Moloch, and the reſt of their Deities, 


were the Names of Hero Gods, | or deified Mortals, attempts to prove that 
Baal. Meon was Menes, or Miſraim ; and that Baal-Peor was Ofrris, from a 


lewd Similitude to theſe Fornications, which was obſerved in that Feaſt of 
Ofris, called Pamylia, mentioned and apologized for by Plutarch, in which. 
his Phalis are carried in Proceſſion, and an Image having adi SpA ͥ . + 


| Our learned Prelate alſo urges, that Menes, or Miſraim, being the ſame with 
Oris and Peor, made ſome ſhort Stays in Canaan, in his Journey from Si- 
naar, to his grand Settlement in Egypt; and that he left the Memorial of 


ſuch his ſhort Settlements in Canaan, in this Name Baal. Meon, and in theſe 


indecent Rites: of Baal Peor. But I have already ſhewn, that it is not pro- 


bable, that Miſraim ever travelled at all. And I hope, when I come to con- 
ſider the Chronology and Hiſtory of Egypt more diſtinctly, that I ſhall be 
able to demonſtrate further, that the Menes of Herodotus could not be the- 
Miſraim of Moſes. And, ſuppoſe we ſhould not be able at this Diſtance, to 
give an Account of the Name Baal. Meon, there's no great Wonder in it, nor 
doth any great Matter that I know of 
Peor, that may very likely be derived from the infamous Rites, which the 
Word Pear is thought to import, by tho. Critics. - PROT LOAF 


i ee 
e Moloch. 


Rites, is Moloch; and this ſeems to have been as deteſtable for Cruelty, 
as the other for Impurity. This inhuman Species of Idolatry is mentioned? 
firſt in Way of Prohibition, Levit. xviii. 21. Thou ſhalt not let any of thy Seed 
| Haſs through to Molech. And Levit. xx. 2. He that giveth any of bis Seed. 


to Molech, be ſhall ſurely be put to Death, And again; Deut. xvii. 10.. 
There ſhall not be found among You; any One, that: maketh bis Sontor his 


Daughter paſs thro THE FIRE. The Pſalmiſt, ina memorial Song, which 
might perhaps be compoſed in the Times of the Judges, when they were in 
ſome Captivity, records their idolatrous Behaviour, Pſal. cvi. 37. among many 
other enormous Crimes, Yea, they ſacrificed their Sons and Daughters unto 
i . e DeviLs. . 
V Did: Sic. Lib, I. ſays, that they honoured ue poprov, not only in the Image of Oftris, . 


— in the Goat of Mendes; thereby giving Thanks for the numerous Iflue of their Progenitors. 
id. Cunib. Sanc hon. p. 69. 1 | : | 5 | 


F Cumb, Sanchon, p. 8. 5 . e .26 
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depend upon it. But as to the Name 


"THE Second Idol, or falſe God, who is diſtinguiſhed by particuſar 


| 
| 
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of REGTLIANED, 
„. And what Deity cold be more 
emphatically called by this Name, than this Monſter God, who thirſted: for the 


76 Tor: 


innocent Blood of helplef Children? They ſacrificed them to the Jdels of 


Cangan, to their idolatrous Fexatzons. ravy | abi from hbutzab excru. 
ciavit, which Method of Expreſſion illuſtrates the ſtrong Propriety of the 


Hebrew Diction, if we aſs ut W trace the Words: and * to 


their Original Senſe. 

We muſt obſerve, tas it was à notorious Pradiics;. thro! al the Ages of 
Fewiſh Idolatry. Abas, a ſoft and weak, but wicked Prince, burnt bis Children 
in the Fire, 2: Chron. xxxviii. 3. So again, the upright Prophet Feremiah, who 
knew not the Meanneſs of flattering. profligate Courts, nor the Puſillanimity 
of conniving at po ular Crimes, animadverts upon theſe execrable Practices, 
Fer. xix. 2—5. 2 7 the Word of the Lord, O Kings of Fudah, and Inba- 
bitants of Feruſalem ! Ret have built the High Places of Baal, To BURN 
THEIR Sons, or Children, WI TA FIRE, rox BURNT OFFERINGS To 
BAAL. And here we may note, that they made their Children paſs thro' 
the Fire to Baal, as well as to Mokech-; and the Place of both theſe deteſted 
Barbarities was in Tophet, the Valley of the Son. of Hinnom, as appears: from 
5 XxXiii, 10. compared with t Place. And be, King Joſiah, defiled 
Fi * which is in the Valley of the Children of Hinnom, Tes no Man might 


mals bis San or bis Daughter to paſs thro” the Fire to Mor BCRH. So that Baal 


and Molech were two . for the ſame Deity, to whom theſe horrid and 
nefarious Oblations of Infant-Sacrifices were offered up. And, conſidering how 


cloſely this is connected with the Account of taking away the facred Hufen | 


which were dedicated to the Sun, and burning the conſecrated Chariots of 


the Sun, with Fire, in the following Verſe, 2 Kings xxiii. 11, one may be led 


to think that Baal and Molech were the Sun, whoſe ſtupid and enſelels Wor- 
ſhip Jofab expunged, in all its filly, as well as wicked Ceremonies ; its holy 


Horſes, as well as its ſacrificed Infants. 


What mi ght be the Original of this execrable Devotion, it is dect hard 


to — But I ſhould think, that human Sacrifices could not come in, 
till the Worſhippers had conceived ſome horrid Notions of high Reſent- 
ment in the Gods, and that they muſt be appeaſed by the Oblations of thoſe 


Things, which were moſt dear to their Votaries, Micah vi. 7. And theſe 
might, perhaps, at firſt, be offered to the Sun, to appeaſe him upon a Famine, 
or a Plague, or ſome other public Calamity, which they aſcribed: to the ſove- 
reign Inffuenees of that Luminary.— But, whether we can account for the 
Madneſs of theſe ancient, veteran, and obſtinate Superſtitions, or not; it B 

obvious, from the Tents cited above, that this inhuman nga: by 


* Tho this Word be due as Van Dale ri becenld the Chaldee Targumiſts have 


variouſly tranſlated it; yet. our. Critics . it may be from. the Nadix, . e be 
Clere on Deut. xxXii. 1. 2 
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they were going, Levit. xviii, 3. and aſſigus this Reaſon for that Caution, 


Levit, xx. 23. 17 ſhall not walk in the Manners. of the Nations, which I caſt 
out before you, FOR THEY, COMMLT-DED all theſe, Things, therefore I abborred | 
them,—And._it is alike obvious, that it continued ang; for the great Reformer, 
| gab, de the End, of the Monarchy, put, an End to it, by ruining the 
Place of thoſe Poreidd Solemnities, 2 Kings Krill. 10.— And chat it was of 
wide Extent, appears from the Inſtance. of the People of Sepharvaim, who 
had this national Barbarity, of burning their Children to Adramelech and 
Anamelech, perhaps to the Sun and. Moon, the, Gods of Sepbaruaim, 2 Kings, 
xvii. 31. which.is mentioned. among others; in. 7 long Catalogue of Pagan 
Deities there enumetated. And ity is full of Accounts of this exe- 


21 


eities there enumerated. And all Antiquity, is fall of Account 
crable Practice among the Fbœnicians, even as far North as Hire, and the Co- 
lonies that went from thence. Sanchuniathon, as we find by ſome Fragments 
preſerved by, Euſebius, * ſays, that in the. Time of a Plague, or great Morta-, 
_lity, or according to an ancient Cuſtom among Princes, (for both theſe Reaſons: 
are given) Cronus offered bis only Son. bywthe . Nymph. Anobret, a Burnt: offering 
to bis Father,Ouranus.—Plato in Min remarks, that, to the Greeks, it ap- 
feared an unlawful and impious Practice to ſacrifice Men; but that the Car- 
thaginians held it not only lawful, but pious, to ſacrifice their Sons to Cronus, 
% rata : 8 a bs 
There are other Names of Pagan Deities, mentioned in thoſe early. Times 
of Idolatry, as Chemoſh and Milcom particularly, both which are marked with 
ſpecial Notes of Deteſtation. -Mzlrom and'Molech were the Abomination of the 
 Ammonates ; and Chemos the Abomination of the Moabites, whoſe Worſhip Solo- 
mon permitted, or encouraged, I Kings xi. 5, 7. Theſe I take to be differ- 
ent Names for the Sun, and perhaps the Moon, in their horrid and impure 
Theology. Molech and Milcom were (probably) the fame Deity. This may 
be gathered both from the Affinity of Sound, and their being the Abomina- 
tions of the ſame Country. Chemoſh wan, being the Abomination of the 
 Meoabites, was probably either the ſame with Byal-Peor, or fimilar to him in 
his polluted Sacra; perhaps ſacred to the Moon, as the other was to the Sun. 
St. Jerome (on Ila. xv. 2.) ſays, In Nebo erat Chemos, Idolum conſecratum, quod alio 
Nomine appellatur Baal. Phegor ; that Chemos was an Lol, otherwiſe called Baal- 
Fbegor, which was ſet up in Nebo. VJꝗgſius eſpouſes the Opinion of the learned 
Father , that Chemoſb was Peor, and thinks they were both Names for the 
Sun, i. e. in Deification. He apprehends both the Words to be of obſcene 
Import, deriving vg from 2 Serwile, to denote Similitude, and ww moſh, - 
Sis {cen G6: „ palpavit. | 
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palpavit. Oew dees it from bis Chamas, orculture, both, however, the 
nifying, that they referred to Worksof Darkneſs, which the virtuous World 
would be:aſhamed of "ſeeing." 

_ , There is, I think, an ment ari from the necilize Phraſcology of 
the ſacred Hiſtorians; in- ſpeaking of theſe. Idols, which favours this Open 


That there way ſomething notoriouſly deteſtable and immoral in the Worſhip. 


of -Pror and Chemoſh, Moleeband'Milcom-; for they are each called. Aboming. 
tion, Execration ypvu- Sheketz,”a Word that F'do not remem ta be applied: 
to any other Idolatry, in all. the Old Feſtament. Now: thoſe, who lived at 
the Time of theſe Writings being publiſned, knew. what, the peculiar Wor- 
thip of - Chemoſh"and Milcom eonſiſted in, which Solomon allowed to be pra- 
Riſed; or imitated, ſo near his Palace; and the) ey might, therefore, perceive 
the. noble Propriety of calling them Ae or accurſtc exeerable Su- 
perſtitions. 

the beſtial Impurity of the Rites performed in his obſcene Sacre; and the: 
latter, Molech and Milcom, had the like Appellation, from the ſavage, and: 


0 inhuman, and execrable Saen pnnctiſed in in his. barbarous- and- ſanguinary 5 


| Superſtitions. 2 
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CNNE Thing more remains to be woke 1e upon the Old Teſtament 


Accounts of the Ancient, Oriental Idolatry, viz; the Groves and High 
Places in which their Worſhip was performed. We have an Hiſtory of the 


firſt Degeneracy of the Mraelites, Fudges iii. 7. when, upon their enſnaring 


Intermarciages- with the Remnant of the Natives, they ſerved Baalim, and 


the Groves, ru. Aſperoth; which ſeems moſt naturally to be underſtood of 


the Idols which were ſet up in the Groves. This Word, indeed, in the ſin- 


gular Number, has the feminine Form, or Termination on Aberab, in 


the Hebræu; but there are two Plurals, which ſeem to come from it, 


Aſberim and Aſperoth. And there ſeems to be a general Rule for interpreting, 
theſe Words. Aſberab, and Aſberoth commonly, if not always, ſignify the 


2 Groves, in which the Idol was ſet up; and in which the Worſhip 


was performed. But Aſberim wx the maſculine Plural, generally ſignifies 
vas Statues, or Idols, Columns, or other Symbols, which were ſet up in the 


Groves.— In the firſt Inſtance, it is very clear; as Dear. xvi, 21, « Dat 
cc alt 


0 Fa Dale de Origin Idol. p. 22. 


The firſt, Chemoſb; was, as I conjecture, called Abomrnation from: 


This is another Inflanee of the Propri jety ie 1 Hebrow Di Hon, . : 
perhaps, many Words v were uſed” N N of the Things beni 
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CHIEFLY \REELDCILOUS 203 
halt net plant +thet>a Grove fou Tas -near-theAltir of the Lord thy 
e God, Abena 80 alſo, Judges vi. 25, 28. Gideon is com- 
| «©, manded to throw down'the Altar of Baal, which his Father had, and cut 
edo be Grove: unt \Afatrah, which was by it, and offer a Burnt-offer- 
ve ing with: the anf the Grove Nhich he ſhould eut down. And the Men 
1 of the City Jdon-obſeryed; that the Altar was overthrown, and the Grove, 
. Which wẽWäs by it, cut down.“ And, 1 Kings xv. 13. sa depoſed 
„ Maucab, the Queen - Mother, beeauſe ſhe had made an Idol in 4 Grove, 
« Leaſberab. Here the Idol is diſtinguiſhed from the Grove in which it 
was erected: And Hſcberoth, in the feminine Plural, is but rarely met with. 
As to the ſecond Inſtanet, iſberim, in the maſculine Plural Termination being 
to be nnderſteod of the idols ſet up in ithe Gr q ves; -I' ſhall refer firſt to thoſe 
Places, in which the Word can't well be taken for the Groves themſelves; 
as in 1 ng viv. 23. the Children of Judah, in Rebobvam's weak Reign, 
built (or erected) them high Places, and Images, and Groves, h νAſbe- 
rim, on every high Hill, and under every green Tree. — Again, in enumerat- 
ing thoſe Abominations, /Which at laſt terminated in the Captivity of the ten 
Tribes, 2 Kings xvii. 10. It is faid, They ſet them up Images and Groves, 
 Aſterim, in every. high Hill and under very pretn Tree ; which Practice, 
Feremiah plainly refers to, Jer. xvii. M. their Children remember their Altars 
and their Groves, Aſberim, by the green Trees, upon the high Hills. Now 
theſe 4/herim muſt be ſomè Kind of Images, or Symbols of the falſe God, 
which they could % up under every grim Thee ; for they could not be 0d 
to ſet Grover under every green Tree, with aty Propricty ; fince every Grove 
muſt conſiſt of green Trees. There are alſo ſomt Places, in which the Words 
will not agree to the Plantation of Groves; but will very well fait to the ſet- 
ung up, and conſecrating Images, in the Groves. As, 2 Chyon. xxxiii. 19. 
where, ſpeaking of that profligate Monarch, Manaſſeb, the Hiſtorian ſays, be 
SET vp GRoves and grauen Images, before he "was humbled. Now theſe 
Groves, which he ſet up, were Afherim:=—There are two Texts where both 
the maſculine and feminine Plural are made uſe of, which aſſert the ſame 
Thing concerning both, Judges iii. 7. the Children of T/-ael ſerved Baalim, 
and the Groves | Haaſberoth.] and 2 Chron. xxiv. 18. And they left the Houſe 
ol the Lord God of their Fathers, and ſerved Groves and Idols, [Haaſherim.] 
Now theſe Texts muſt explain each other; for, in both, it is ſaid, that they 
ſerved the ' Groves; which ſure muſt mean the Gods, which were reſident, 
by their Images, in the Groves. There is yet another Text that has ſome 
Difficulty, 2 Kings xxiii. G. and King Fofiab brought out re Grove [ Aſberab,] 
from the Houſe of the Lord, unto the Brook Kidron, and burnt it there, and 
ſtamped it ſmall to Powder. Now here we cannot underſtand Grove, but 
either as an Image that belonged to ſome Grove; or ſome Model, Temple, or 
| Tabernacle, that was ſet up. For Groves could not grow in the. Temple, 
vx be eafily removed to the Brook Kidron to be burnt ; Except in theſe few 
NE W ee 
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Places, me err the Gr ove, in "which th worſhipped; and 
exprefſes the Idols; Statues, of Columns, which were viſible Sym- 
whom they wrorſhipped. And this Account agrees-to the 
- Deſcription of the moſt ancient Idolatry by Heathen/Writers —And thus, I 

hope, I have illuſtrated and nee from the Hebrew Hiſtory; the gene. 
ral Deſcription already given, both as to the Objects of the earlieſt Pagar 
Worſhip. che Sydereal Gods; and their honouring them, by Pillars and facred 
Groves. And this I take to have been the ſecbnd Addition to Tdolatry. 
When they had deified the heavenly Bodies, they ſoon after erected ſome 
Sort of little Columns, or Pillars of Wood or Stone, to their Honour, as a 
Pledge of the ſpecial-Pteſence of their Gods; and dedicared'tothem\Grove, 
and the'' retired: Heights of Mountains, in which ithey | ir Worſhip 
And; doubtleſs,” varied: their Rites in different Bla antiy whe bete. 
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ae to be the chief Ohe of ee rs hed: 5 bow al the 
monſtrous Worſhip | of Egypt. aroſe, as to conſecrated | ieh Holy. Inſects, 
Worms and Reyes, facred. Plants, Roots and Her bs, wh hich oacalioned io 
much Severity of.; Satire, even he the, Hathes Hof themſelves, i is an 
hard Problem 0 4 reſolve, ACRE „ l ran 'y nn 
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How they ar6ſe, or when, I Have not found made out to Gallefictibn by any 
learned Men. But as the Pagan Writers, in general, all afcribe the Original 
of it to Egypt ; weiſhall conſider what Lig hts: — Hiſtory of that Wee 
in the Books n Mo Jes, wal afford! us in this e Sr © At 
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r. mat 1 thiok' be laid Anne i 28 a bee ter ah a Abe 
Hiſtory of ancient "He's is in the Pentatewch, And e are * 
bent of it. 155 A 
That d ben brews was: ae. 1 ma hulls "oh NaH a 
* That of-'Foſeph's: Refidence there. USP ee ee eee ee 
That of Mess Time. | b 
- Aly as to the firſt Period, dow 3 what is related, Gen. x. 
gives us no very unlovely Idea of Egyptian Manners in that Age. It appears, 
indeed, to have been a regular Kingdom, and the Monarch had conſiderable 
state; his Court was attended with Men of Figure, who were called the 
Princes of Pbaraob. But there are no Traces of any groſs Superſtitions among 
them. The King himſelf ſeems to have had a lively Senſe both of Piety and 
Honour. He Was tender deed obſequious, under the divine Viſitations, with 
which his Houſe was ; and he avows a ſtrict Regard to the Laws of 
Morality and Equity; FE that he would uſe no Adds of Power, even againſt 
2 friendleſs Stranger, who came for Relief under the Extremity of : a Famine; 
Here are all the Marks of an honeſt, generous, worthy Man. It may, indeed, 
be gathered from the Story, that Polygamy had then prevailed i in Egypt ; for 
Pharash' owns," that be might, perhaps, n taken her to Wife, but diſdains 
the Imputation of Alain 3 ſo that it appears to have been a virtuous Court, 
in all other Reſpects, but that of Pohg It is plain, there had been much 
Diſcourſe about Sarab. Both the ham. and the Princes took Notice of 
ber ſingular Beauty; which occaſioned her being ſo much eareſſed. Pha- 
rab himſelf apprehended her to be Abram's Siſter ;' and remonſtrates with 
him for droriving him, in all the Spirit of Religion, for doing what might 
have led the King into a Snare, eontrary to his own honourable Intentions. 
And there is nothing in Sarab's Age to diſcredit this. Story. The King 
might have ſeveral Wives; and ſo one of remarkable Beauty, tho of ſome 
Diſparity of Vears, might engage the King's Paſſi ion ; or Rhunaob, at that 
Time, might have no N and his own Age might render her very ſuit- 
able for the Royal Bed Moſes ſays nothing to 8 contrary.—Finally, the 
Manner of diſmiſſing ' Abram has much Gentleneſs in it. There no 
harſh Reſentment for his inſidious Uſage, for he ſent: him away with all that 
he had. Pharaob's Behaviour was that of a religious, virtuous Man. 
2. The Period of Foſeph's Reſidence doth not appear much worſe hav 7 
= that of Abram; either as to Religion dr Morals:=<1In the whole Tranſaction of 
terpreting ho King's Dreams, there are pin Marks of the Belicf in One fus | 
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Jhewed Pharaph What He is is abqut to do. 


for the Hgypizons knew n 


unnatural. We are not to 1 
That which might be proper La 


bow. 9 


AD of Known.novey, 
preme God, i in the Egyptian Court.—Foſeph, when addrefling himſelf to Pha. 


rack, f as a Believer, Geg. xli. 16. God ſhall ſhew Pharaoh an Anſwer of 


Peace my ons Elohim jabaneb. Deus reſpondebit.] And ver. 2 5. God bath 1 


. (297 27987 Haelobim higgid 
Nn uit. 80 ver. 33. the Thing ks eſtabliſhe 40) 
bring it to paſs. As a fo, ver. 28, what God 1: = to do, he ſheweth unte 
Nluraab. Imall theſe Places, tho Hlahim be a plural Noun, yet it is uni- 


ſormly uſed with fngular Harb; ſo that Jeſchb was always ſpeaking td Phe. 


raoh of One God: And this, as the Diſpoſer of all Events; —it was e/fablifted by 
God, HE would bring it to paſs» And then, when Pharaoh himſelf comes 
to ſpeak of the ee ker both to nh, and to his en Court, the ſame 
Strain of Piety and Reverence for God ran thro' the whale Diſcourſe, ver. 
38, 30. And Nhanaob ſaid unto 1g Servants, Can we find fuch: a One a 
this, a Man in whom the Surit of GO is. And Pharaoh ſaid umto  Foſeph, 
fataſmuch-as God hatb fhewed thee all this, mix vm Hodiang: Elobim, Deus 
cagnofcere fecit. Here Pharaob himſelf makes uſe of a — Verb, applied 
to:Gad, as Faſepb had done before; and this muſt be the One ſupreme God; 


othing of the God of Abrabum, as diſtinct from the 


Idea of the ſame Word, in the ſame Train of Diſcourſe, when nothing in 
OH IN requires it, and when fome are made almoſt Nonſenſe by 
mpting to amend. the Verſiom. Thus, ver. 38. Le Clere ſays, That 
1 44 3 of an Idolater, the Spirit God is in him, muſt 
t of the Gops is in Hin; the it be Elabim, the Word 
with a ſingular Verb, in all the preceding Diſcourſe.” 
And, 86 on, that Saying of Pharaoh to Joſenb, ver. 39. foraſ- 
much as GOD waru SHEWED thee all this, muſt be underſtood thus, ** For- 
<< afmuch as Ove g the Gods hath ſhe wed theez” for which Manner lo Speak- 
ing there is not the leaſt Foundation and the Illuſtration is very forced and 
ancient Writers by modern Prejudices. 
anguage in the Court of Netuchadnezzar, was 
J ſhould rather conclude, from this authentic ancient 
that a groſs and ſenſeleſs Polytherſm (as all Polytheiſm is ſenſeleſs) had 
not at that Time advanced fo far in Eg. Idolatry was not ſo abſurd a Thing 


not ſo in Pharaoh s. 


in its Beginning, as it was one thouſand! Years 2 — Introduction. How] 


little did hurnan Learning mend Religion “ —I do not, indeed, deny, but there 


might be ſome ſubordinate Worſhip' of the Sydereal Gods; for it was in Cbol 


dea before Abram's Migration. But then, on the other hand, it cannot be 


proved, that it had been introduced into Egypt, at the Period we are ſpeaking 
of. And, if it was, it had not deſtroyed the Notion of one ſupreme Deity, 
tho” it might have a little obſcured it.—In this whole Tranſaction, there ap- 


pears to haue been a Senſe of the Being of —n God, at that Tims, 


ſupreme God. It is therefore (I think) both bold and injudicious Criticiſm | 
in the learned Monſieur Le Clerc, tho an excellent Critic, 0 change the 
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"1G! Os. _ 
nts being under the Direction | 
was doch a of Reli⸗ 
gious Knowledge, at the Begnamg 1 70 Adminiſtration, it would not 
be like to grow mueh worſe, at leaſt about the Court, while that pious, and : 
able; and* excellent Governour 8 
3. We now come to that Feriod of the Egyptian Story, the Days of My 2 
And it is obvious, (1.) "That the Egyptian Court was much more impious 
and profane, as well as — immoral, in the Days of Moſes, than in 
thoſe either of Abram or It was hoſpitable and gentle to Mum, 
kind and en to J. 57 bit cruel and barbarous to the whole Nation 
in Mofes's Days. And, as to their Religion, the Pharaoh of Moſes ' ſpeaks. 
fike an ignorant, blind, profligate Idolater, Bod. v. 1, 2. Who is the Lord? 
« I know not the ori, Febovab; neither will J let Harl go There's no 
ſuch Language in the Pharaoh of Abram, or Foſeph.” He Lake like one that 
had almoſt; or entirely, loſt the Notipn of One ſupreme God; and confided: 
in his own national Gods, and had no Ap pprehenſion of any Gods more po- 
tent than the Gods of Egyyt; and it appears, that thoſe were then greatly 
multiplied, Exod. xii. 12. "5 all the G of E gypt will I execute Judgment 
And, indeed, the incurable Obſtinacy of 155 mercileſs and impious Tyrant, 
ſeems beſt to be accounted for, on his idblatrous-Principles of Polytheiſm ; he 
fo confided in his on Gods, that he_dzfyed the Lord Tebouabß, the God of 
Hrael. It could not be an atheiſtic Contempt of God in general, which is- 
an unexampled Caſe in any idolatrous Country we read of; for, tho” they 
might deſpiſe foreign Gods, yet each reverenced their own natoga-Godh}- => 
Thus Pharaobifeared. not the One true God, but only his Eꝙptian Idol; and 
tbe Lord hardened his Heart, i. e. He left him to act on thoſe” abſurd, pdly=" 
theiſtic Principles, which naturally operated to harden him againſt the Con- 
vickions, which thoſe aſtoniſning Miracles would otherwiſe have produced. 
He ſtill hardened. his Heart, in Expectation, that his brutal Deities would 
have exerted their Power, at laſt, in his Reſcue. And it is not probable, 
that he would ever have mended; for his Religion ruined him, and his 


= Pcople with him. 


This is not a Notion inconſiſtent with later Pu van hr; Wes! Apotls in” 
Homer, who ſent the Plague into the Grecian Camp; only Pharaot?s Conduct 
_ was 4 erent from that of the Grecian Heroes; they propitiatrd Apollb; 
_ whereas, tho' the God of Vrael ſent the Plagues on Eyypr, Pharaoh did nr. 
= Propitiate him, but wa 8. himſelf, in that his own-Gods-could,. 
and would at laſt interpoſe in his Behalf. 
2.) It is very plain from Moſes, that. before the E, grefſibn of Hraei, there- 
had prevailed in Egypt, the Worſhip of ſome God: — 4 the Image of an Ox, 
Ce, or Calf; becauſe, ſoon after their Coming out, they ſet up tbe Golden- 
: Calf, in Imitation of it. And, as we find that other . 0 Nations, 
. the Amorites on the Eaſt, — the Sun and Moon, m— 


\ 


20 Miso = 
World; we e no Reaſon to queſtion their doing the "IR 
in Egypt. Abd, therefore, one would think ot theſe Brute. — were 
ſet S408 ſuperſtitions Symbols of the Sun and Moon, But how they; came 


iy the 


Whether there was any hier 
how it ſhould be ſo much confined to Egypt, as it plainly was, had it, been of 


ſuch conſiderable Uſes as it is A in this learned Gentleman 8 een I 
-of it.“ * An | 


2 £ we _ 
* „ 


0 "RF: of 2 K Now! * vox, 


them for any Symbols of the heavenly. Luminaries, | Lown, 


F. can't conceive z nor 15 it accounted for, by any Writer I have ſeen; to Satiſ. 


faction. There is no Emblem of Beauty, Dignity, and Grandeur, to fignify I 
any thing parallel to what their Neighbours meant by 


Emblem of Adivity, Sagacity, Authority, or Rule. A (gu, or Cal If, are 


mean Things in Appearance, however uſeful. The learned Author of the 


17 Legation , Maſes, chuſes to explain the Origin of this ſymbolic Wor. 


ip, from their ancient ſymbolical Writings, or hieroglyphic Characters of 


Things. But it is as difficult to account for their making Uſe of that 8 ymbol 
of a Cow, or Calf, in Writing, to expreſs Ideas fit to be applied to God; as it 


is to account for it in their Worchip. And, as it yet remains, at leaſt dubious, 


pa eee E . N 2 bt nta ta b. 1 
n. Original 7 Brute Warſpip from Egypt. ot 


| ſelves, is repreſented, by the Ancients in general, to have been _ 
liar to Egypt, or ſuch as derived it from thence. Thus Herodotus, Lib. 2. c. 6 


| diſcourles copiouſly of this as an Egyptian Cuſtom, and adds, That tho | 


ryþt doth not much abound in Beaſts, yet they hold almoſt all they have 
« ſacred.” Diodbrus Siculus gives a large Account of their Worlbip of a 


great Variety of Beaſts ; their feeding them, while alive, with great Care 
and Expence; their Bodies being inviolate, ſo that, it was Capital to kill them; 

| and that their Burial was coſtly, when they died. 
Egyptian Practice philoſophically, De Natura Deorum. The Egyptians con- 
ſecrated almoſt every Species of Beaſts, and did not confine themſelves to 


Bulls or Goats. And, to add no more, Juvenal, as a Poet, remarks d pon 
the ſame Egyptian Cuſtom, with the Severity of a Satyriſt. 


Nis neſcit gl. dens 
og gyptus portenta colit ? Crocodilon adorat 
225 Pare hec ; Ila pavet Saturum Serpentibus Bin: 
 Effigies Sacri nitet Aurea Cercopitheci, 
Mic Cæruleos, hic Piſcem fluminis ; illic 
Oppida tota Canem venkrantur.— Juven . Sat. 1 5. 


vid. Warburton, Vol. II. . 166. f Died, Sic, Lib. I. e. 6. 


Baal and Malech; no 


oglyphic Writing ſo early, forit is hard to conceive 


* low the Worſhip of Brute Images, as well as of the Animals ho 


Cicero ſpeaks of this. 
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But, I thiek none of the Ancients come up to the Original of Brute Wor- 
hip, in any Diſtinction of Time and Order of Succeſſion, except Moſes. For 
be chiefly takes Notice of the Worſhip of Brute Images; and, therefore, I 


conclude, that this was, in Order of Time, the firſt introduced; whereas, 


all theſe later Writers celebrate the ſtupid Cuſtom of adoring the Beaſts them- 
ſelves, and take leſs Notice of their Images, which I ſuppoſe, in the Progreſs. 
"of this Idblatty; wet wee vue of Ve TT mr bo nee 
2. However, it appears, by all Antiquity, that 'this was an Egyprion Su- 
perſtition. And yet other Nations had Arceffors among them, who were 
famous for Improvements in Huſbandry, and other uſeful Arts, as well as the 
Egyptians. And, therefore, if Ofiris and It were conſecrated, or derfied, 
on account of their [beneficial Inventions, other Nations might have the Ike 
Deifications of their national Benefa#ors. And they had alſo their uſeful 
Animals, which might have been Fo kn under which they worſhipped 
their Benefactors; as the Horſe, the Camel, the Sheep, the Fiſh, according 
ta the different Produce of their Country. But of theſe Symbols, of the 
Animal or Vegetable Kind, we hear nothing, in any othet Countries, But, 
as I ſee no Reaſon to believe that there were as yet any Hero Gods in Egypt 


: 


E 
or any other Deities but the Sydereal Ones, and perhaps the Earth and Ele- 

ments; therefore the Memorial of Ofiris's Improvements in Tillage, cannot 

be the Original of this Symbol of the Ox, Cow, or Calf, under which he 
was worſhipped, upon his Canohization, n. 
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explain the Original of this Symbol in 
their Worſhip, the Image of the Cow, pps from the Writings of 
Moſes; and which I take to have been conſecrated to the Sun and Moon. 
1, It is probable, that Pharaobs memorable Dream laid the Foundation 
for this Superſtition ;/ tho I ſuppoſe it did not take Place till ſome Years 
after,—In that Dream were predicted two very extraordinary Events, ſeven 
Tears of Plenty, and ſeven Years of Famine ; and theſe. Events were pre- 
higured by two very apt Emblems, ſeven fat Kine, and ſeven lean Ones. — 
Now this prophetic Dream would de in every body's Mouth, during thoſe 
fourteen Years, but eſpecially the ſeven laſt ; where the Calamities they felt 
would engage a'general Attention, and fix in their Minds the Pertinency of 
the Emblems by which thoſe Events were repreſented. JosEPH lived among 
them, both in Splendor of Fortune, and in the higheſt Veneration and Credit, 
. 0 beg VECEAs * if 3 | _- Ir. 


_ F SHALL, therefore,” attempt to 


Po Ta 1 | * 
210 He Are T yr 9 
"Jo BIT) 5 2 7110. TO ar 

2 for above fixty Years fic, : He muſt, by 1 055 . 8 I® FO 


do ſeveral of = gteateſt Families, 0 aer to the Þ "reſts, who; were all. 
noble, This muſt occalion the Þ 1 WY, 4 Iream to 


vine E by 
be often ſpoke. of, and it muſt be familiarly k £n0wn fo or. A conſiderable Time 
after the Event. Leia ded eaibsh 
As Yoſeph was an 8 pious Nan, there could be ne arent Danger 
of the Advances, of, Superſtition, during his Tim e of Authotity.. 1 could 
1 be e when fetired from But nels, to:ehcourage., any, undue Honour 
to himſe f to the eren, of God. But, perhaps, At, 6 Death, they 
might celebrate his public Virtues in every reſpectful Manner they could 
think of, This: a t only be agreeable to the King and the ys Fami- 
lies he: was al lied to, by, Marina + but Joſe bs G05 err | . el ſo. mid 1 
Tp mut 5 his Commiſſion with ſuch a Fd ict, in determining the 

Property of all Egypt, that theſe Honour done to him, muff be as agreeable 
to ee lebeians, as to the Nobles and the Court. They. might, perhaps, 
erect a'Statue to his Memory, and; eee, this Emblem of, the Cu, which 

- was made uſe of, in the prophetic Dream, as moſt apt to commemorate his 
Public Virtues, #ﬀ— - But, in a little Time, when a FE ing aroſe 1 75 not 
the ſame. Reſpect for Joſeobs s Memory.; > they e by growing Su 
tion, transfer that Image of the Com to a f. ſacred Uſe. They 0e 
it as an apt Emblem of Plenty, and fo Conſecrate it to the Gd 9 
that is, to the Sun, as eſpecially 2 over the fruitful Year, 2 
his prolific Beams. And, as Kine were the Symbols both of Plenty * 1. 1 
mine in the Dream, ſo they ' might 1 0 50 Sun, under this Symbol, as. 5 
the Cauſe of both, to pray for the one, and to deprecate the other. „ 
. And this Original. of Brute Images will pretty well account forall Diff 
culties in this Enquiry; it will ex lain how .it came to be peculiar 60 E ot, 
theſe Emblems being uſed in an Egyptian Prophecy; and it will explain 99 
it came not to be uſed any where elſe; becauſe they had no ſuch Animal 
Symbols in any national. R eyclatioog. It is very likely, that this Symbol ſho 0 
come into great, Honour among ibm, becauſe it had been ſo; Sablickly i 
noured in the Royal Revelation à and it might very well be takem for an apt 
Symbol of Plenty, becauſe it had ;been made uſe of; to repteſent it in, the 
Dream; and then it was an eaſy Franſition, i in the Abpſes of growing Super- 
ſtition, | to conſecrate this Image of the Coms, 9s an apt Symbol of the. God of 
Plenty, the Sun; and thus at night be ig introduted into the 1 1 
Idobiry. 1G oniA vt novo Prabdldmad 1qs vie 135 
3. But it is. hi ebly incredible to ſuppoſz, if / it ha We would before 
that the great God of the Univerſe ſhould chuſe to ages his 9&2: Revele- 
tions to them, under ſuch Emblems; às were ſacred to their Idol Gogs before, 


and continued to 980 en GER them, at that Time. It ſcems to be 
111. 11 Dat 160 * 1 0 4. . f il 10 | giving 


.S A 7 of this Kind is 5 = the Anthor of Scriptura Mirabilium, aſcribed to St. Auſtin, 
and quoted by Witſius, in n Egyptiace, p. 61. 
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of Worſhipping t 
But I think Oi and V, are Names of a later Date. "They might have 
Names in Deification for theſe Luminaries, in their own Language, of like 


EFI F * EI 00s. 
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_— by. thoſe. polluted and deten e, Symbols, whigh were proſtituted 


to Su penſſition.— This would naturally have been a great Confirmation of 
_ falſe, Religion, and have cauſed all. og them to aſcribe this Prediction to 


0 Ns or. Baal. 80 that had any n either Sydereal, or Hero God, 
— at that Time in Egypt, under the Image of. the Cow or Calf, 
beem no divine Prediction under that Symib 
e ria there was no Brute Worchip in Egy Hare, 
was the Riſe of that Su They took the Hint from the prophetic 


perſtition, 
Symbol.in the Royal Dream, to venerate the Image of this Animal. And, 
and as the Ox was the 


as. the principal Wealth of Egypt conſiſted in Corn, 
chief Animal employed in Agriculture, they might dall fall into the Practice 
be Sun and Moon, under this Symbol of Induſtry and Plenty. 


Import with Baal or Molech, among their Neighbours. But as all Wong 
in Egypt, Was alter Ofiris and Tis, were deified, thoſe Names prevailed in all 


Pagan Antiquity. And we ſhould have known nothing of Kerr, Molech, 
more than we 


Chemoſh, or Baal. Pror, but for the Hebrew. . 
do of 9 ancivnt, uptie Names af their Gods, which ſeem to * now 
loſt. 


4. Ir is blaze, en the Writings — the Bonn: . 8 that the E Egyp- 
tians had, before the, Exodus, of. Tal, introduced the Images of other Ani- 
ey io che Bull or Cow, into Uſe in their e For thus the 


ped, and to wham: they dedicated any Images, of any kind. 
The Second Commandment is expreſs; and copious, in the Prohibition of 


- Images. <«< Thu ſhalt dt make unto thee any grapen Image, or any Lie- 


6 .nefy of . auy thing that is E Heaven above, or that is in the Earth: beneath, 


64 of that is in the Maler unden the Earth!” | They were punctually to abſtain 
from the Uſe of any Images in relig iaus Worſhip, or as any Symbol of any 


Deity. : Not only the Images of the Bull and Cow, which might, perhaps, 


be the graven nage, of greateſt Art and Expence; but alſo the Images of 
any other Animals, as Fowls, Fiſhes, or von Things 1 in Heaven, Faltd, 


ot Sas, 4 1774. FY $3 N 2 2 15 11-3107 


| Now it is reaſppable to ſuppoſe, chat tao ſuperſtitious Pastete weng then 


| | begun! in Egypt, becauſe they were ſo particularly cautioned againſt them; 


and the People had a corrupt Prodivity to imitate all theſe veteran andi 
ties, which made theſe Prohibitions neceſſary.— The renewed Exhortation, 


Dent. Iv. 5, 16, 17, 18. may be conſidered as a good Explication of the De- 
calogue,- and as contai 


ining a Summary of all the Superſtitions then introduced 


into Egyptian Worſhip. © Take ye, therefore, good Lleed 1 unto o yourſelves; * 
D 


d 2 | pointe * 


ing theit falſe Gods too. much Honour, to ſet forth his own heavenly Mo- 


I. I therefore . 
and that This 


| | rung 32177 Thou ſhalt have no other Gods before me, or 
i, in m Freeſence. Not the Syderea] Gods, which the Egyptian worſnip- 
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| the Second is pointed, 


their Heads, and Superſtition being a very fruitful Thing, 


noxious Animals, as Gratitude thoſe of the uſeful Kind; and inex 


1 aſcribe this Cuſtom to the firſt Invention of Standards, that the Egypri 
ent Beaſts, which improved their Military C Order ſo much, that they be- 


b 8 r ir Nachlass 115 
95 n no manner of Similitude, on the Day that God: ſpoke to you i 
« Horeb, out of the midſt of the Fire ; leſt you corrupt yourſelves, and 


make a graven Image, the Similitude of Male or Female,” i. e. any thing 
| reſembling the Bull or Cow, which were fo familiar to them, and Iich were 


s of all their Idols; becauſe their Imitation of them | 


perhaps the moſt pompou 


was Golden, A Again; Moſes adds, © Leſt you. make the Likeneſs of any Beaſt 
« that is on the Earth; zbe Earth beneath. The Likeneſs of any winged 


« Fowl, that flieth in the Air, in the Heaven above; the Likeneſs of any 


* Thing that creepeth on the Ground; the Likeneſs of any Fiſh, that is in 


« the Waters beneath'the Earth. And leſt thou lift up thine Eyes unto Hea- 


ven, and when thou ſeeſt the Sun, and the Moon, and the Stars, even all 


« the Hoſt of Heaven, ſhouldeſt be driven to worſhip them.“ Now, in this 
Exhortation, we have a direct Warning againſt Sydereal Worthip, which the- 


firſt Commandment ſeems to be levelled againſt; and alſo, the Worſhip of va- 


rious Images of Animals, Beaſts, Fowl, T ines. and Repriles, by gy which 


I ere ende dre tb Wconnt for the ThhibhAINS? obs Ppectes dt Brute 


Images, that of the Bull and Cow, the moſt pompous, golden Gods of Egypt. 


And, when they had once coriſecrated one Brute Tmage, at firſt, 'on-account 
of the Dream, they might then contemplate'the Pertinency of the Symbol of 
Plenty, in this moſt uſeful Animal. And now, different Fancies Ne- into 
ht think 
of conſecrating many other Animals, as well as the Cow or Calf ; an find out 
fome Sort of imaginary Reaſons for each; which i it is im e de thick 
up to ſo diſtant an Original. ' Perhaps, Frar produced the Conſecration of 


plicable Mhim 
frequently mentions it, and d 
As, That the Gods, being in 


thoſe of the mixed Kind. Diodbrus Siculus 
different Reaſons for their Brute Worſhip. 


„ Difficulties by the Numbers and Impiety of Men, transformed themſelves. 


ec into different Beaſts; and fo concealed, avoided. the Inſults of Men. Others 


ian 
« Armies being before irregular, made Standards, with the Pictures of differ- | 


*© came Victorious, and afterwards worſhipped thoſe Beaſts, ah See him more 


Plutarch labours to defend theſe Abſurditie of Eper ndokary, by all the 
plaufible Repreſentations « of it he can invent. Thus he fays, * That there 
«© bp nothing 1 in their ſacred Inſtitutions, which is irrational, or fabulous, or ſu- 
i perſtitious, as ſome alledge ; but that ſome of them have moral and very 


at large, Lib. x. cap, 6. as Thats 


* uſeful Cauſes, and the others comprehend ſeveral hiſtorical or natural Ele- 


„ gancies.” But what Plutarch,and all thoſe modern Apolbgiſts for Paganiſm 


* is probably the Invention of mer Times; and An 71 W Occa- 
ſion 


* Plutarch ac Is d. & Of. 
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= which the EY fiant reverenced were called, for that Reaſon ; Abomination, as 


facred Animals, 
rus, Strabo, Mela, and Marcellinus, all ſpeak 
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3 * | | 
ſion of the worſhi 


bel and forgot, 1, and ll the reſt, 
Bust, however, theſe Images of Animals were multiplied, and by whatever 


the Ball, and Cow, and all the reſt. 


ſuperſtitious and fanciful Reaſoning they were introduced ; againſt all Imitations 


of them, the Muselites were punctually and clearly warned by Moſes. And 5 
he lays down one Argument particularly proper for them, Deut. iv. 15. 77 


fow 


no Similitude on the Duy the Lord ſpoke to you in Horeb, when God ap- 
peared in the Shechinab,' or Habitation of God, it was with no Shape, but 
in an unfigured Flame, or viſible Glory, in a Mixture of ſhapeleſs Light 


and Shades, which afforded them no Pattern to imitate in any Image; as Dr. 
| Scot expreſſes it. 10% ee 
F. We may 


Pagan Writers aſſert, which they held facred as a living Deity. For, ſince 


the divine Legiſlator is ſo particular in enumerating, in the Prohibition, every 


Sort of Image of Things in Heaven, and Earth, Air, and Water, we cannot 


doubt but there would have been Notice taken of the ſacred Animals, as well 


as their Images,” had that Superſtition, of worſhipping any living Animals, been 


t that Time fet up.—But learned Men, finding the Accounts of their /acred 
Beaſts, among the moſt ancient Cuſtoms of their Religion; and then, thro 


an Inaccuracy in Chronology, raiſing their Antiquities much too high, have 


_ critical Attention to 4s, the only ancient Writer of Egyptian Affairs, would 
| alli T 18 


un in the Days of Moſes; but 
it was begun before the Days of the next Egyptian Antiquary, Herodotus ; 
for he mentions Apis, on ſeveral Occaſions; but particularly that of Camby/es's 
mortally wounding this ſacred Bull © 7 

ges of Paganiſm, this Story of 


particularly Abis, was familiar. Thus Cicero, Pliny, Diodo- 


Ld 
1 


After Herodotus, during all the enſuing A 


l of it. And modern Writers have 
in general followed them, except the learned Author of the Divine Legation 


of Moſes, + who clearly aſſerts our Propoſition, and affigns the ſame Reaſon. 


There is, indeed, one Text (Exod. viii. 26.) which ſeems to have ſome Re- 
= ference to this Matter. Moſes gives this Reaſon to Pharaoh, againſt the 
= traelites ſacrificing in Egypt; that they ſhould give them unſupportable 


Offence, by ſacrificing the Abomination of E 
this muſt either mean, that they ſhould offend the Egyptians, by facrificing 
what they fome way held ſacred; and then it would be the ſacrificing, not 
the Things ſacrificed, which was their Abomination : Or otherwiſe, the Things. 


| | | a Moſes 
* Herod. Lib. 3. cap. 28, + Vol. II. p. 169, 5 | 


ther, from the ſame Way of arguing, that they had not in- 
troduced the Worſhip of any living Animal into the Egyptian Sacra, at that 
Time. They had no Apis at Memphis, nor Mnevis, nor at Heliopolis, as the 


gypt before their Eyes. No ].] 


| 
| 
! 
1 
1 
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Mejes did not hete uſe any Language of. Cotnplimentg; ah, then n mg 1 

mean, that they would ſacfifiue Cow and Goats ns Sheep, Wh nel 
were to the Haves the Egyptian — beranſeſ th ein Iwages _ 
abuſed to Superſtition. It is certain, the! 


Cowg! | the: Golden Calf; 
and it is probable, the Goats alſo were worltippef in their Images; for they: had 
ſacrifieed to Gods 


before, Jyvxvii gn: Andi A as 
well be worſhipped. ith: ſome ahominable Rite i9thut Mena Bal: 
Peor was in Cunuim about the ſama Titne. 2 delices hey might hald 


thoſe Animals in ſomibhenſe ſacred, ſo as to be offended ii ſaerifieing them; 


tho they had hot etibegun to worſbip:the Animalgabecgelues.' They might 
worſhip their Image, as Symbols of ſome Properties of the &ydereal-Gods, 
or Benefits deriued fromnthem:; as the Image of thong an apt "Symbol 3 
of Plenty in the Flocks and Wool z the Cow, as a Syrtbet of Femin Corn; 
and the Goat, as the Emblem of + ir . an . oY the-Po- 
W e N a/b 1 e 11565 i 
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N ow come to enquire into * Orig ha o 72 laſt Addition to ee 
mous Syſtem of Pagan Soperſttion, that of Hero Gods, or deifying mor- 


51 711. 


As Superſtition is an unſatisfying;: Thing, 'and never. can, hu. wt up all the 


Avenues, by which Doubts, Fears, and; orrots may enter, to inyade the 


Heart; nor can Men reſt in oſure,. when they put their Truſt in 


finite Gods; ; ſo, as I have obſerved already, they muſt have frequent Recouiſe 
to new Expedicnts.: After they had drified-the Luminaries of, Heaven, ,as/the 
great Servants of the ſupreme eG ;:dheyys ſame, Time, after, ſet up little Co- 
ſumns or Pillars, and eonſecratech Groves and Places of Devqtion, to affect 


themſelves the more with theſe ſenſible Repreſentations, and to have a fort 
of Pledge of the Preſence of their Gods.— 


Afterwards, the, Egyptians ſet up 
the Images of various Animals, to be ſome waynas they thought, More pleaſing 
and honourable Symbols of the Sydereal, Gods, and their different Repperties 
They had, indeed, in the firſt + 64630 that of conſeerating the: Image of 
the Cow, ſome Raundacen for the R epteſentatiou yet they after wards eva 


wearied themſelves vrich new: x ka of - Superſtition, in conſecrating all 


the 2 of the Nile, and almoſt every kind of-Vermin-that their - Cli- 
mate produced. And, after all, they. were not ſatisfied. They either had 
not Gods enough to take Care of alb their Affairs; or conſidered che. Lumina- 


_ ries as too general — who by their Influences Sarhen | to all alike ; and 10 
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ihr Ty ants" 5 their own Authority, and impious Edicts for Canonization. 


Seeg their alan — 


And 1 take the laft to be the Truth. I am ſenſible, that learned Men have 
been generally" of * "Opinion, that the 15 eos of their Heroes was of a more 


u os 0 "And even tho! who 


Rear op. | n the Practice of actually dei- 
Ages 8 8 0 


then forgot, and whoſe Virtues were mellowed into Admiration by Time. 


This is the Opinion of the learned Dr. Shuckford. * The ingenious Author 


owns, indeed, that no other Nations worſhippel Hero Gods, ſo ſoon as the 


Egyptians ; and that they did not introduce that Practice, till about the Time 


of Rectifying their Vear, and that they Found, that if fi bed bf 365 Days. 


The moſt Me celebrate Hero Gods were Chronus, Rhea, Ofiris, Orus, Topo, ; 


Tis, and Nepbthe. And Plutarch relates a. remarkable Fable concerni 


Birth of five of theſe Gods, (in Lib. de de & Ofride). They ſay, 942 
« Rhea lay privately with Saturn, and was with Child by roy. I 1 the Sun, 
boy upon finding o ut her Baſeneks, laid a Curſe upon! bet, that ſhe ſhould not. 


4 be delivered i in any Month or Year: That, Merc 2 beit in Love with the 
by Goddeſs, lay pb her alſo; and then "play's at Dice with the Moon, and 


Won from her, the 72d Part of each Day „and n made up of the Winninps,. 


« five Days, which he added to the Year, making the Year to'confiſt of 365 
Days, which before 10 8 of 368 Days 87. and that in theſe Days, 
e Nea brought forth ſiye C 100 (den, W Orus, B Typbo 
| What our learned Author f int 5 $ om able, 25 "het it © 

vented before the Egyp Hans Ya 1 0 8 11 8 
Days; and n that the hve 9 21 ies, 


4 Vear had theſe five Day $added to R — Out Author! marks further, that the 
3 n had other 1 75 God 
hom their nw e, Bip 77 7 | 
Saturn, N 7 


5 


affirms, 


v ole. 
ha, Mercury. And their Hiſtor 
[2447 before Mens 3. nd therefore, : 


before he Flood. IN (Nl nc ng ele, a Race of Heroes, fifteen in 
Number. Theſe we have 27 big 0 of, being five of them, and theſe. | 


89111 


E 4 muſt have been Antedi liroigns 
But it is vot rea 4 Pr RN ok tar, coalttitiave #n yt Hiſtory of 
| ; 


2 EZ Antedlayia Hoy tg when 1 fees Sons of "ab 157 pre- 
= - ſerved from t bates ad whe n 1 1 5 4 probable,” that they muſt * 
been bred near the P. face "where bo Hu was walt; Pecaüſe ! it was not of a 

1 or Model for a long 55 vigation ;.and we know where it reſted, and alſo 
, Gopher, or or, 0 yprefs Wood, Which BY about Me 

V potamia. 


W at Wood 1 . Was made 0 


2 Connexion of Sacred and Prephane Hiſtory, Vol. II. p. 286. 
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ah. to their "Couttry, out of Surf 3 or 


ition ; yet ſuppoſe that theſe 
c e ſome of their Hatethhividn Anceſtors; 'awHole' Crimes were: 


pho, Wis, and Nepbthe.” 
ould'not be 1 


F confiſted of © 365 
id ie "bord" on the five- 
agel, Or Additional Ba ays, were Not deif d, before they aſcovered that the 


s, beſides thels fiye e. Th y Had eight t Perſons, 
Ne ES Pele gives ; 4. Sc 


„ * z 70 R 0 Aru : 
ſopotamia./ Nor (further) can, it he ſuppoſed, i that they, who had nothing of 
- Cancern with the Egyptian Vendor fre the Flood, . ſhould eg hy 
thing about a Monarchs, which ſhauld lay any Foundation for an 9 
| 9 § 1 ſo many Ages after. It ſeems to me "fo, that our learned Author 
dates the Original of the Deification too hi gh, in fixing about the Death of 
Joſbua, (p. 284.) the Addition of the Res Days. All will, as I appre- 
hend, agree much better with the Age of Shiſhar ;. which, 1 hope, 10 un 
Wen aj oy: whine EM | 5 eee | 
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E may pretty gbr N this Matter, a8 to 9 Ok Begin h 

VV ning of Hero Worſhip, 51k Moſes himſelf, who is the only ancient, 
authentic Egyptian Hiſtorian ; at leaſt we may determine it negatively, that it 
was not begun before his Time; and that there was no Worlhip of dead Men 
deified before the Giving of the Law, either in Egypt, or in Canaan; for Moſes 
warnt the aelites, not at only againſt the Gods of E gypt, from whence they 
were with wißt 3 bot againſt. the Gods of Canaan, whither they | were 


I ber make ule of the fame Argument, which T made uſe 97 in the Caſe 
| preceding, I concluded, that there was no Animal Worſhip at that Time; be- 
cauſe there was no. Prohibition of it. And, for the ſame Reaſon, 1 conclude, 
that there was zo Hero Worthip of : any Kind, either of Antediluvian, or any 
other Anceſtors, in Egypt, or any, of the Canaanitiſh Nations, becauſe there 
is no Hint of a Prohibition of it, ot Reproof for it, or Warning againſt it: 
Whereas, had this moſt impudent of all Superſtitions been then born, there 
would have been all theſe wy Qual and explicit —This was a Species 1 
of Laolatry, which the Pride of joan: Men, and the Flattery of thoſe about 
them, and a national Vanity, would all cohipire to promote; and an Evil ſo 
great in itſelf, and ſo infectious and catching, would (doubtle&s) have been 
remonſtrated againſt, with all due Plainneſs and Severity. by the Hebrew Pro- 
phet and Lawęiver; had it been, at that Time, broached, either in Egypt, 
or any other neighbouri A Pages Nation. 

There can be only theſe Suppoſitions made; cither, 0 1.) That Hero Wor- 
ſhip was not begun, becauſe not prohibited. Or, (2.) That it was begun and 
probed too, tho' obſcurely. Or, (3. That, tho it was begun, yet it was 

not prohibited. 1 
1.) That it was not then begun, becauſe not prohibited.” And this ſeems 
a reaſonable Suppoſition, The Silence of the Law, will, methinks, amount 
to 


Y 


ge PL * * ES rob 


N 
217 
a A Neef, dat this Abominatiö was hr introduecd ah rein the 1 Bo: Sh 
.erſtitions at that Time, For, as the Law was ef evelled ag 


| Palytheiſm-and 1dlatry ; and this muſt be eſteemed a 0 Branch 4 har 
great Evil, one can ſearce think that ſo material 4 Branch would have been 
omitted, in ſuch a punctual and particular Law —If it ſhould be ſaid, that 
there is no Mention of Star- wo. in the e, any more chan that 
of dead Men. It muſt be noted, {Ne the Decilogh i is Summary; and, 
cherefpre, tho only «hor God in eneral are forbid there, yet the Particu- 
lars might be aſterwards enumerated. And further, 1 think, the Prohibition 
of Star-worſhip- muſt be plainly viiderſwed eveh” Ii the firſt" Command- 
ment. For they were to have no eher Gods but Febovub himſelf. Now 
thoſe, to whom the Decalogue was firſt! pabliſt hed; fatniliarly'knew what other 
Gods the Nations at that Time worſhipped, -iyhich (probably). were only the 
Sydereal Gods, and ſome ſenſible dymbols of them. Or, if the firſt Com- 
mandment alone be not allowed a ſufficient Proof, we may obſerve that, in 
the ſecond Commandment, they were forbid to worſhip the Likeneſs of any 
Thing in Herve above, Which ſeems to point at the ſenſible Syinbols made 
uſe of, in worſhipping the Sun, Moon, and Stars.] And we Tae klar at 
that Time, the Sun, and Moon, and Hoſt of H wen were worſhipped, be- 
cauſe they were warned expreſoly againſt it, in Deut. iv. 19. whict may de 
conſidered as an authentic Explanation of the Jen Words, or Ten Command- 
ments, compendiouſly delivered in the Tables. So that, I think, the Wor- 
dopo ee heavenly Luminaries was prohibited, and that of dead | Men was | 
the Law © 5:4 oy i os vi vi 0 
223 But, if it is ate that Hero Worthip was both un, and alſo, 
that it was protidites, tho obſcutely.; J reply, chat it was not prohibited | 
even obſcurely. For none, 1 er ng the Hecalogue itſelf, or any, of the 
larger Explications of it, in the Lats of Moſes, could be led to think of ſuch 
2 Thing; and what has led Men to imagine any Imimations of the kind, is 
the Familiarity of this Evil in modern Paganiſm; and the Want of confider- 
ing the Chronalbgy of Idolatry, and gradual Increaſe of it. A f ht Reading, 
even of the Deralogne, would lead an American Stranger there 
were other Gods ſet up beſides Jehovah, and thrrt 40, others were forbidden. 
Such a Stranger to the vufgar _ of the Old World, would alfo eaſily 
Perceive, that all Images of "Things t reftrial, aerial, or aquatic, were pro- 
hibited for any religious Uſes of Worſhip: - And, by reading the fourth Chap- 
ter of Deuteronomy, the fare Stranger might infer coho the Glo Odds were, 
which were named. in the firſt kahn, even the heavenly Lumina- 
nes. But he could never think of Men, or Animals, dead or alive, as Ob- 
jects of Worſhip, at that Time, forbidden.” Tho he could not miſs ſeeing, 
| that the heavenly Bodies, and Images were forbidden to be worſhipped. Now 
can we think it. pious to ſuppoſe, that a didine Law ſhoold be ſo enigmatical, | 
that a common Reader could not underſtand it, when it was for their 1 _ 
| E e | | late 
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42 772 For, der it gh. - ay it was not forbidden, then that Silence 
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diate, e Preſervation againſt all the, wire lulu and to be d as à Rule 


) If we up ſe that the Worſhip) of dead Men, bo it was a pe 
a begun, yet was not prohibited this ſure will be very 


LO unt we, for a Nn of an 


of a py riaud oenatained 1 that pn 3 Wc ed dead Men, ſup- : 


poſe that theſe Sacrifices of Baal. Peor, were of that kind; as Biſhop Cum- 
berland, and others, and ſome of the F athers, as particularly, St. Auguſtin. 


But Selden, and others, take it thus; they ate of \the Sacrifires made to appeaſe 
the infernal Gods, to make them. propitious to their dead Friends. And then 


this Text will be no Proof of their Deification of Mortals ſo early. But 4 


others explain it, of Sacrifices made to dead and; lifeleſs Things, in Honour of 
Gods ante, J either Fa eh their own. n Hands 1a made, or ſome other 


dead, 


of "6 
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full, inanimate hing, that could neither hear nor ſee, as the Sun of RR 
And'this is the moſt feafible Senſe, in my Opinion, However, T ſhould think 
an obſcute beer, is in the Spirit of Poetry, and which has ſuch dif- 
ferent Senſes put upon it by Commentators, cannot be pleaded i in Proof of a 


Fact, which the whole Hiſtory of the Lato ſeems to 888 5 1220 in moſt 
of theſe'Senſes 4 Is ins all to othe Pur ofe. 
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© Image in Wa man ee not «fore he Law. 
ot i kb 0 S0 8 Ain 
1 [Farther add, thi Mage 1 Shape, were burn d to 
the Nations! in Vicititty to Canaan, before the Giving of the Law, This 


Laſer for the ſame Reaſon which has been adduced" in Support of the two = = 
former Propofitions. There is no clear Deſeription of the Fractice, no cleat | 
Prohibition of it, nor any Warning againſt it. And, as this was much more 
like'to entangle Men! into ſuperſtitious Venerations for the Object, than a Mon- 
key, or a Snake, à Beetle, or a Worm, or tbe Image of them, one could not 
wel imagine that the One, which was off likely to make Men idolatrous, 
| ſhould nc be forbidden; and that which was en 1% likely to have that 
Effect, ſhould be forbidden. And we cannot wonder, that there were no 
Y Images in human Shape, before there were Gods in human Shape, i. e. Hero 
Gods. What Shape could- they imagine, by which to diſtinguiſh the Sun 
wo the Moon? or either from the. Stars except as to their Magnitudes, or 
Degrees of Vividneſs, in their Light? For whey were all lucid Spheres, 


| — without "” diſtinguiſhing Shape thre” the ounces minds! zo | 


i — 4 SECT. ll. 
Th ihc of Ser e ane the Pagin G Gods not 2 


Tos E Difiination of Sex among whe pres God, could not be intro- 
duced, till the Deification of Mortals. There could be no Diſtinction 
among the Sydereal Deities,” of ibis Kind. How ſhould they conceive, that 
the an was Male, or that the Moon was Female; or that any other of the 
Stars were thus diſtinguiſhed by Sex from each other, who all of them rolled 
over their Heads, with ſuch Amilar Appearances, and fixed Diſtances - 
The two great Orientaliſts, Bochart and Dr. Owen, have obſerved, that there 

= 7 5 is 

* Vid Spencer 45 22 Hebr. 


is no- Ward i in Nee OAT; . . 1 d God. 9 I 
The 1 ca” ys ; vulgarly. called the Seßptuagint, do indeed, in 5 
Places, - alin the feminine Gender:: And alſo, Abbrerath in the 
fame, a8 a Sadat: 5 But there, is no Foundation for either in the, Original 
'# lebrew. Thus it Is ay haah in the Greek Verſion, Feremiah ii. 8. 28. and 
XI. 5. and Hoſea il. 8. and other Planes. The ſame, Tranſlators have alſo. 
rendered the A/hteroth, or Aſhtoreth of. Solomon, Aarte; and have thou ght 
fit to call that Deity, be Goddeſs of the Sidonians, tho in the Hebrew it isa 
maſculine Plural, Blokim. "The Grerk Tranflators, or Alexandrian Jews, were 
moſt probably miſguided in their Accounts of theſe earlier Times, by the 
familiar Supeiſtitions of the Pagans in later Times, - When'the Helen Jews 

| tranſlated the Old Teſtament into Greet, the Doctrine of Sexes in 4 


ter dog atk apt ors. ay wp 1 Bag n T 
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certain, that Gods and Goddeſſes were then well known in the El 1155 
logy 3: e this: Superſtition might, at that Time, have prevailed among the 
Jews alſo. And what ſtill more faveurs-ubis Tranſlation ' [Queen of Heaven] 
is this, that this was peculiarly the Idolatry of the Women, which the Pro- 
phet reproves, .and which. they juſtify ; as 3s evident, Ter. xliy. Then all 
the Wo: MEN anfiwered, — When we burnt Trcenſe to "the Queen + Hr Av 
dd we june HER. Cites to , Fits. and. Four. out, Drink- Heri, une 
| Firs, oithour our Men | be hat: 
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Hbt, 
Inages of Bulls, Cows, and Calves, Inſects, Reptiles, and Wermin; I. 
of Things in Air, Earth, and Seas, protniſcuouſly choſen,” as wild Superfti 
tion inſpired.” And there were Hopes, and Fears, alike fooliſh; which made 
them conſecrate a Crocodile, and an Ibis; a Serpent, or a Cat. This was the 
Condition of Mankind, about the Days of Moſes. An Help they certainly 
muſt have wanted, tho whether it would pleaſe God to afford them extra- 
ordinary Help, could not be determined, till it was actually beſtowed, or en. 
 prefily promiſed. Bur; about this Time, we. find, by Moſes, that God did; 
m an extraordinary Manner, impart the Knowledge of his divine Counfels 
to Mankind. Hiforically, as to what was paſt, and then very near loſt; 
propberically, as to many important Things to come; and dbelrinally, as t6 
many neceflary Truths and Duties, in Which the World ftocd in Need o 
Instruction; in order to revive ſpiritual Knowledge, and counter work thoſe - 
wicked Superſtitions, which tended to expunge Virtue out cf the World: 
Tx AD1T16N, which had deen gradually weakening! for Rvctal Ages, had 
now languiſhed into great Obſcurity; There had, by this Time, been an 
ample Experiment of the Incompeteney of Oral Tradition, for preſerving the 
Primitive Facts, concerning the Creation, the State of Thhnodetice in Paradiſe, 
the Fall, che protaiſed'Seed, and evem the (general Deluge, and the Caufes 
thereof, in theit uncorrupted Simplicity. There hu been 4 Iike fall Expe- 
riment of the Incompeteney of Traden. for jweſirving ths Fi ben 


2 


timents and Doctrines in an incorrupt State ; as the” Ancients had them, 
either from original Revelations, or feaſoning from thoſe” venerable ancient 
Facts — R Asch, as Men had actually mucke Uſe of it, had proved 10" in- 
ſufficient an Expofßtor of thoſe primitive Sefitiments, and 40 poo? a Coadju- 
tor, or Subſtitute, in the Decays of Tradition, that the Word- was ſank into, 
and overwhelmed with the moſt groſs Ignorance in Religious Matters; and 
overtlowed with an Inundation of Idolatry and Superſtition... Even ſuch Su- 
perſtition, as nouriſhed, under the Notion of Religion, and pleaſing the Gods, 
the moſt beſtial Impurities, the moſt inhuman and unnatural Cruelties, and 


The 


1 


the moſt unmanly and contemptible Felltes. 
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The ſame 28 e Hiſtorian, Hs gives us the only authentic Account of the 
State ob the World in that Age. relates alſo the extraordinary. ner, in 
which the God 57 225 and Mercy rebealed and publifhed His own divine 

Will and Lau, at Mount Sinai. And how he ordered it to be recorded in 
Writing, as a more permanent Way of tranſmitting it to Poſterity, than any 
Ade uſe of. And all that t Moſes relates, hath the dengel Marks of 

Credibility, vin the very Nature of Things. It is vety eredible, that Mankind 
ſheuld really have been 8. {tu pid. and idolatrous in their Religion, ad he de. 

ſeribes them to have been, Sher; in Egypt or Cunqan. Sinèe, by the Confed. 
. fon of their own Wiiters, the Pagans were more groſsly and abſurdly ſu- 

: perſtiticus,1 in much later Ages; when they pretended to a much higher Im. 
provement in Science and all polite Arts Again z- it is congrucus td our moſt 
reſpectful and venerable Sentiments of the ſupteme Deity, to believe, that be 
might graciouſiy vouchſafe to the +, men Race, — into ſuch helpleſs 
Ignorance, ſome ſupernatural Aſſiſtance, in this Extremity ; to guide them 
more perfectly to the Knowledge of himſelf, and their Duty to ina, and 
to inſtruct them more clearly ; in all the neceſſary Principles of Religion and 
Virtue. In tharcalamizans. Declenfion of age Knowledge z in this /anguid 
and almoſt evaneſoent State of primitive Tradition; and in this Inundation of 
Idolatry, Superſtition and Vice, it appears altogether worthy of divine Com- 
| paſſion, to vouchſafe to the World ſupernatural Information; and to appoint 
a Way of perpetuating thoſe Informations, different from that of Tradition, 
which had proved ſo inſufficient. And, if it is worthy of divine Goodneſs, 
then ĩt is entirely credible, that God ſhould ſubſtitute, the more ſtable Method 
of ee o66 Laws, which might be a Rare Pmunent and c en r e 
to future 240 3 
And, _ the World had. not Ca out the Art of albbabetical Wases bi 
graciouſly imparted: this amazing Art in a ſupernatural Manner, at a Time 
when the World ſtood in ſuch great Need of it. In this Method, he per- 
petuated his own Laws, the Statutes of the future Hebrew Commonwealth, 
ſet up under himſelf, as a ſpecial Theocracy, and to preſerve the Notion of 
the divine: Unity, as a capital Truth among Mankind. In this Method, he 
recorded the Ori iginal Hiſtory of Mankind, of the Creation, the State of In- 
dane, the Fall, the Promiſed Seed, the Reſtoration of Worſhip, and the 

great Event and Cauſes of the Deluge ;—all which Facts were near loſt. 
| . Hory, which if once loſt, would be irrecoverable in any other Way but Re- 
welation.. And which, if it had been on L e in old L Fables þ 120 ame 
e have hee aneh forgot, TEA 
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TJ) EFORE I proceed on this Subject, the learned Reader will excuſe 
D ſome Account of the State of this Queſtion, for the Benefit of plainer 
Chriſtians ; who may often meet with this Objection of the great Difference 
in the Hebrew and Greek Computations, unleſs. we ſtate in. what the Differ- 


ence conſiſts —The Caſe is this: The Hebrew Bibles, which our Tranſlators | 

follow, compute the Diſtance from the Creation to the Flood, at 1656 Years; 
but the Greek Tranſlation, commonly called the Septuagint, reckon. 22 56. 

The Difference ariſes from this; the Greek Verſion adds 100 Years to the 

Age of every Antediluvian; Patriarch, before they had the Children, named by 
Moſes, except Jared, Metbuſelab, and Lamech. And the ſame Number of 
Years to the Ages of the firſt Patriarchs after the Flood, Arphaxad, Salah, &c. | 
down. to Terab. ; Arphaxad had his Son at 3 5; according to the Hebrew, but 3 
135 according to the Greek; as appears from this Table. 
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Mat ENG TICAL DDD JUL MTIQOOU TALON TILL OFJ EE 
As for the Difference in the Greek-Chronology, concerning the 8 
Lamech and Noab, this might poſſibly be an Error of Tranſeribers; and ſo 
need not be inſiſted on, unleſs we ſay that, as the Tranſlators had knowingly 
falſified the Chronology, God ſuffered them to be ſo incautious as to fall into 
ſuch Errors as might deſtroy their own Authority; that is, in this particular 
Point, which they had moſt preſumptuouſly altered out of national Vanity. 
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11 ſhall echifilororthb, Reaſons kh 1558 Aduerd . Writers 5 40 
prefer tho Greet 'Tranflation to the Original Hebrew; after the latter had 
onerally received, ever ſince the Revival of Learning, 

II. Thall conſider the Arguments, which brought the Greet Verdon into 
fo great Reputation u] y; and upon which it maintained it ſo nge. 
fl 1 ſhall attempt to account for the Difference which now ſubſiſts betwin 
the Hebe and . Nen and explain _ it ans came in. 


L. What Gu ſeferal niogern "bite to. 8 the "Geet Verſion, - 


and, particulatly its Chronology, to that of. the Hebrew. . The fit, 


who ayowedly appeared in this Cauſe, was the leatned {aac Loftus, who pub- 
lickly mae the. Neceſſi ity of abandoning all our modern Syſtems of Clio. 


nology, as he calls them, and returning again to the ancient Syſtem, which 


had been in Uſe for fo many Ages. — The. Atguments which induced him 


hereto, were, (1) He thought there were ſeveral conſiderable Difficulties in 
the Meſaic Hiſtory, which, ar 5 ta the Hebrew Chronology, were almoſt 


inſaperable; that are. made vexy caſy by the Computations of the Sptmagint. 
Such as. theſe, that Noah, who tha 10 80 Ht to the Hebrew Calculation, to 


above the coth Year of Abraham," Mhould never once be named in the Annals 


of any Nations ; tho' many n were erected before that Time, and ſome 
Dynaſtic in Egypt Were theps xpired.+- We ſec here the Folly « of very great 
Men, in arguing bo the Sufficiency ofthe! Fragments, he ie 
is © dubious as to thefe . es. How knew Voſs, 

that there were any Egyptian Dynaſtics exp at Noahs Death? Ain 
A400 about the Building the 

Tower of Babel; or any of the — of Shinaar ; tho! their Behaviour 
there appears to have been an impious Act of Rebellion n God. 4 3 
a 


'® Bedford, Script 8 48. 1 Veh. Eat. Mod. p. 17. N. * 


| CHTEFLY © R LT. GIO! 's 223 
had been en thefe, he m Ped it - ind had he d one ſo, it would have 
been too memorable 4 ood by Ather. Therefore he concludes, that 
| Neal was deall at that Time, according to the Calculations of the Greek Ver- 
fon, _Putther; chat 10f Years after the Flood, was too narrow à Time we * 
attemptitig's Diſperſion; and there muſt have been at the Birth of Peleg, too 
few Peo le in the World for much an Uadertaking Again; that the — 
aaunitiſſi Patriarchs'df the Line of Hom, cotemporary With Arphaxud, Sa- 
Tab and Heber ſhould never once be mentioned. by Moſes, to have ever come 
in AbFabait's ay, in all his Pilgrimage in Canadn or Egypt; tho”; accord- 
ing to the Hebrew, they muſt have been all alive —heſe, ſays Voffius, and 
his Followers, are all eafily accbunted for, by the Greek Chronology, accord- 
ing to Which tfiey were all then dd. But 1 apprehend all theſe Difficulties 
are as well removed, on our Scheme of the Time and Circumſtances of the 
general Diſperſſon. And, as they are all as agrecable to the Letrer of Moſes, 
and more Abl to the common "Reaſon and Probability of booms ts 1 hall 
add no more upon this Head- e N 
2. It is alledged, that chere doth not appear, that Nen and . 
gruity in the Hebrew, betwixt the Ages when the Patriarchs, free they, 
3 5 their Children, as cher is in tlie Grrel xk 
But to this I would reply; 1 . 1. That chere is 50 Foindation' in the Reaſon of 
Things, for fixing this Proportion betwixt the Years of Puberty and Decay. 
There was, indeed, a great Diverſity in the Circumſtances of the World, in 
'thbſe primeval Ay ges, from thoſe of latter Times. 
muſt be i Diete betwixt the Length of Childhood, in 4 Ing Life and a 
ſort One. And this the Hebrew 'Calculations' allow; for the youngeſt are 
not ſald to have had Children till 65, which, in our later Times, are the Vears 
of Decay. But, When the World was to be peopled, and all Arts to be in- 
vented, it was the Will of God, that Man's Life ſhould be long. And, be- 
ſides, there is a Proportion obſerved in the Hebrew. For the Antediluvians, 
who lived to yoo! Yon old, had their Children from about $0 ; but the 
Poſtdiluvians, who lived but half (that Age, as about 400, had their Chil- 
dren from about 30 Vears of Age. What Incongruity | there was -in it, that 
the Patriarchs' ſhould ſee ſo many Generations, I cannot diſcern; when, 
thro their great Strength, they might be uſeful at the Heads of Families, 
Liber by their Labour or Advice, almoſt all that Time. 

SF cher reply, that, on their own Scheme, there is no Congroity or 
Proper, as to e Apts: after the Flood. For Arpha%ad lived in all, 438 
Years ; and had his Son in the 13th Year, which is about à third Part of 
his own Age. And this is the loweſt Proportion in any Age of the World, 
particularly leſs-tharr the Atitediluviatis, according to the Septuagint.— But 
then Feltg, Renu, Ferug, and Nabor, had each of them their Son, (which, 
Avordlg to this Argument, Hufrehe to by; the 1 at about 130 Which 
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us infifts, that there 5 
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2b, my K Kessel, 5 


E che hai of . 5 e 17 thig.is 
| twixt, the Time, of Maturity and Decay, which bas prevailed! in no: Age. 
That they ſhould linger out a barren, Ras tab Row, above DE: thei 
| e to the Bencdidtio N vol F we Gem! ir. 59 
3. It is. very injudicious to. inſiſt 6 

230 Years of Age, as an aſtan "of the Prop 
For Adam was created in a State of \M 
Child in the f Year... And beſides,” 
were each artived at Man's Eftate, before the Birth of Seth; for they were, 


ty of the (Greek Number, 


each of them, capable of preſiding at ſolemn Devotions; 3 and were, each of 
.them, engaged in particular | Occupations. Yet Tell (Chron. Sept. p. 91 . 


inſiſts largely on this Inſtance of Alam. 
4. It is alike injudicious to 1 inſiſt on the Caſes of Trab, Abram, Tur, and 


: Jacob, as proper Inſtances of the Age of Manhood, at which, in the Courſe 1 


of, Nature, Men had Children, in the Age of the World. It is contrary, 
17 the ſeven firſt Patriarchs after the 


* F load, "who lived vpwards of. 208 . 400 Ten Fon 5 7 ty beget their 


*«« Sons at the Age of 30 Fears, 
Ko Patrinechs, who W not ve} 


2 * * 2 


ſome 0 Time. Aram 8 being fo 11 0 <hildleb, is com eng of 


himſelf, as a great Affliction, Gen. xv. 2, 3. And wben he had Jaac, it ib 


repreſented as a miraculous Favour, that, in the Courſe of Nature, he had n0 
- Reaſon. to expect, at. leaſt. by Sarah. Tfaas, tho he had not his Children 
till 60, yet married at 40; which, from all Circumſtances, appeareth to have 
been a State of full Manhood. His Behaviour was that of a | grave, wiſe | Man; 
| when Rebecca met him, he was walking and meditating in the Field, Gen, 
Xxiv. 63. Tho' Jacob might not have Children before, betwixt 80 and 90 
Vears of his Age, yet his Twin- Brother Eſau, married at 40. Gen. xxvi. 34 


In the Abrabamic Family, the Deſign of Providence being probably to pre- 


ſerve primitive Tradition more iz he by its paſſing: ſo long thro' a fe 
Hands; it begun to operate ſoon, 


and Jacob had his Sons after 86, , And further; it ſeems t6 me probable 


$ 2 


that the Hebrew Patriarchs lived generally longer than the ordinary Age of theit 


Contemp + in Subſerviency to the lame Deſign of Providence, 22 I 
| erve 


an unnatural Pr roportion = 


WE his FE Seth a at 


turity, and e might have hada 
ad two Sons, Cain and Abel, Who 


| y their having their Children very ue 
in their Lives. As Ter ab had Abrom at 130; and Abram had 1/aac at 100; Wi 
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CRIBFLY RELIGIOUS. oi 
ſerve a more. perfe& Tradition of ancient Truths, by its paſſing thro' fo few 
Hands; for 0, 7 pt to TR ; moſt frequently e Fe Tranfadtion and 
Knowledge: of | elt younger Leatt 121 
5. The, l 4 25 Sum of too Yeats to each Sum of Nan men- 
ET) in the Hz ew, ſeems to betray the whole Fraud of this Augmenta- 
tion. It is in no Conpruity! or Proportion. For tho the Antediluyian Pa- 
ttiarchs ſpent about a fourth or fifth Part of their Lives in Celibacy, yet in 
many of the Poſtdilavians, abont 5% of their whole Life was /o ſpent. It 
appears to me, that the Greet Tra ors found a/ the Sums, which are now 
in our Hebrew Bibles, in the original Copies, which they made uſe of, about 
Ptolemy's Time; and that they "hed 100 to each Sum, without any Regard 
'to Proportion; but only out of Oſtentation of Antiquity : And that they 
might do it, with. the leaſt Suſpicion,” they adden ah 100, neither more nor 
leb, except in the A es of Merfeld a and Lamech. 
. 4; 1.82 4* | | 
N * now proceed to aB del the Aids livin} which W wir the Greek 
Verſion) into ſo great Reputation early, and upon which it maintained it ſo g. 
1. The hiſtorical, Account, whic 18 given of this Verſion, is ſo pompous 
and full of the marvellous, that Perſons were thereby inſenſibly led to an un- 
due Veneration for K. — The Author, indeed, on whoſe Authority the whole 
Story of this Verſion is founded, 's Arif Reus; and as it is certainly a Compo- 
Wd of great Antiquity all, (ho mention this 'Fable afterwards, ſeem to 
have akin it from him; $5] they have added ſeveral new Circumſtances, 
which were invented after this. Work was wrote. ——Arifteus profeſſes himſelf 
to have b ber an Officer of Piſtinction in the Court of Ptolemy PhiladeIphus, 
the ſecond' Prolemy' after Alexander the Great. This Bock is written in the 
Form of a 1 to his Brothet Philocrates ; in which he gives him an Ac- 
count of his own Embaſly to the High-Prieſt of the Ferwws, and the Occafion 
of it, the King's Deſign of erecting a great Library at Alexandria. This 
great Work was carried on, under the Care and Direction of Demetrius Pha- 
lereus, a learned and noble Athenian. This great Man ſuggeſted to the King, 
that the Law of he Fews deſerved to be taken in, among that general Col- 
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lection of the greateſt Curioſities in the learned World. But he as they 


were in an unknown Language and Character, they muſt be tranſlated into 


Greek, Upon this, the curious Monarch reſolved to ſend to the Few!/h High- 


Prieſt, to obtain a Copy of the Law, and proper Tranſlators from Fudea. 


Ariſteus here takes Occaſion to plead with the King, for the Releaſe of the 
Captive Fews, Which had been taken by his Fathet; for he told Ptolemy, 
that he could not expect either a true Copy, or Trapflation of the Feuiſb 
Lau, while ſo many of that Nation were kept in Servitude. On this, 
the King, of his own Accord, affigned the Redemption-Money out of 
his own Treaſury, at about twenty Drachma's a Man, for all the Jeuiſi 
_ Captives, After this, Demetrius moved the King to write to the High-Prieſt | 


Of 2 F 
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_ cauſed the Verſion to be read 
t exact and faithful. After Which 7 


| Tab. Js, | 


tion them, if they had, been the genuine | 


ok Cunnecl. Vol. II. p. 40. $ Prid. ibid. 
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* dria. ... Arifleus and Andreas.were {cnt on this Ef 275 ght back 


with them a: Copy (eh ee 2; In 1 the a 4 


at-Alexondria, the King entertained. the domptuouſly, and m 

their, Abilities; by 72 Qyefians, which Ariffeus leis OPS, np ran 
cartied the 72 Elders 10 Pharos, | 
them, , where, the 

tbe 4 erfion, $ thick 


might more undiſturbedly, coi 
they 2 05 in 72 Days ; 
e Allem Ir of the Bos wha declared 


* 


great Prince, loaden with; Honour pd 9 05 nts, 5 in ale, 9 2p 


The next Author, who: \ mentions. this Verſion, is 4 
drian Few, and a peripatetic Philoſopher, wh g js fu Shs to b — Ari 


:bulus, mentioned, 2 Marcab, cap, 1. ho, 


taries on the Pentateucb, dedicated ed to Ptolem * Jometor. | [Clem. Al lex. Strom, 
342.) tho' He js fg aid by dhe ſame, Fa ale ry 
*  Euſebjus ih etimes cites A iffobub . any Reference to 
his 1 5 and e By 9 N oteg thereof, as in Præpar. Evang. 
he from « Book 1 9 20a to Ptolemy, a 
REN wal not ie Cogn h 


8 


X uu 


| Notice *s pars Commentating it augrr 85 99 of. ing of. A 
Compoſition later than their Date z tf neither Philo or Foſep! 7 d men- 


Ariftobulus. . Phil 7 ullæus, the famous 7 adrian, about contem 
with our Saviour, 4s ther third Author who mentions this Verſion, Vi i. 


"Lb. .] that, the 72 Interpreters repaired to Phardt, as a Place c etirement. 
But then, he adds ſeveral Farticulars, as to their Verſions pun&tually ; agreeing, 


even verbatim, notwithſtanding the Copiouſneſs of the Greet Lane er by 


the Spirit of Prophecy ; and that the Fews of Alexandria kept an annual Feſti- 
val, in Commemoration of this great Event, of which Ari ion f. is filent —The 


Fourth Author is the celebrated Jqe pu, who flouriſhed under the Yeſþofians, 
and finiſhed his Hiſtory of Jewel Au 1 12 0 in — Reign of af ax 

near the End of the 9 Century 9 "the lian Air But he relates the 
Story according: to Ariſteus, and gives only at 1 —. 5 of it.— 
Martyr. is the fifth Writer, who mentions 


Verſin; — an Author who 


N "iſhed about the Middle of the ſecond Century, about 100 Years after 
Pbib. It is plain from Juftin, that there were great Additions made to the 


Story, 
* Clem. Alex. Strom. Lib. 5. p. 750 1 1 F 0 Præp. Evang. Lib 7. cap. 14. f Prid. 


Put them into ar, 1 Hoof Provided for 
gh cn; er, and 185 on 
'that afterwards: Demetrius 


n were ſent Horne, by this 


uriſhed about 125. Years before 
Chrift, as Dr. Prideaus computes. 182 is 15 95 ve wrote ſome. . 9 


to cotemporary with 


e ee the.f FI 0 0 take 9 


Work of ſo great a Philoſopbe fn 


tian, | 
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Story, Which Phils firſt publiſhed, as to the ” Arreement' of the 
Traub, even verbatim uſt in's Coinibg b6 Albee is. For Tuſtin 


mentions 72 Cr, which i ee built for them at Pharos; and that they 
ach 9 5 a ſeparate Verhon, 1 Opportunity of conferring together, | 
. Cohort. ad Grec. p. 14. which is contrary to A es, and both cannot 
905 that they a, At ch they di nut conifet,” The Tame Father, in 
lis ſecond Apology, adreffed 'to the Emperor Hritominius Pius, and bis Sons, 
| xeaks of this. Cari fity of Prolery ; but ſays, he ſent to Herod, King of the 
ws, for a Copy of their ſacred Books ; Tha, upon finding them in an un- 
t 175 Language, ſent again for Thterpreters from Yules:—Now this ſhews, 
Hiſtor ry was not a very correct Thing in thoſe Ages, or he could never 

hive F en into ſach/ah Anichroniſin, 4s to the Ages of Prolemy and Herod. 
—Ahd as to the Correction uf "Grate, Who ſubMitutes t inſtead of ne, 
to the Prieſt: inſtead of 1 cetrs not ſufficient to account for it. For 
hire ate Other Faults in Jitin's Natration, as the two 'two Meſlages to Feruſa- 


7 
Im, &c. when vb Aber; Aar Writers mention any but one. However, 
Urrod might, pode * talked of in their traditional Stories, as ſome: Way 
concerned in ſendivg, Wake the Hebrew Copy, and a Greek Verfion of the 
7 % ſacred Books to Alexandria. For the Ptolemaic Library was burnt 
in de Wars of Weite Cæſar with the Alexandrians; and Clæopatra afterwards 
etected We the Serapæum, called the Dau hier of the former. And. 
Ld, mig ht ſend to Herod, her Contemporar 7, for nw Copies of the Hebrew. 
"Law ; which had been ſo much talked: of, as one of the principal Curiofi- 
ri: in 1 * ancient Library of PhrJadeiphjs. "Hence pot only Fuſtin I Martyr, 
but alſo Tertullian,* and Chry/oftom, cotfounded: the Story of the 2 Li 
braries of Prolemy an d Cleopatra, the- latter of which was in the rA of 
Serapic ; which they both mention as containing this ancient 
1 Caſe (I apprehend) was thus: He had all this Story topether, (row. 
Fake of the Fews of - Alexandria ; and might ſet all down from Me- 
as the 1 8 to him, and ſo might fall into ſome chronological 
or ien 71 ſtakes; as he perhaps heard both Prolemy and Herd men- 
tioned. The Genetality of the ancient Fathers, who lived after Juin Mar- 
tyr, as Clemens Alexandrinus, Trenæus, Kc. follow: him in the Matter of the 
Cells, and the wonderful Agreement of the V Dann, (as is noted by Dapin 
and Prideaux) except Euſebius and Jerome. — But there can be no Won- 
der that it ſhould be ſo; for they being moſt converfant with ) Juſtin sWri- 
tings, might go no farther for their Accounts of this Tranſaction, than His- 
Bock, of theſe AtrxandMan Traditions. 


Upon the whole * of e I would make the e flowing. Obſerva- 
lons. 
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1. Site: of the Facts, which Ari Meus relates, vg of a Habe Nature, 
might be in the main true. 
"i Po- 


Y Tertul. Abolog. cap. 18. ＋ Cuy. Tom 6. Ed. Sav. p. 373. 
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DU. did: yy a. Libre 1; Sine, ” is Was an 
Aion of bach Notar toriet! ju that. it CC 1118 4 if the ere had | 
ſur | Fi l of 5 — 5 88 : 


to explog that great ] rned . 1 reſorted to his Court, 
= in collecting all the r of Learning, that they could hear of. And 
__ it was alſo. congruous: to that Monarch's Wealth and Grandeur, to {cruple no 
2 OT e | could 1 any Way 1 to his Deſign. 
And t hen further, it was agreeable to gs Gre Extraction and Education, 

=, toform a Deſign tg erect 1 carning was then in the greateſt 
1 7 R in Ee 8 and his {ova rolemy Se, was a "ma Man 


„ 5 himſelf. 5 
"that he 95750 have a Min 


v l It may. 1 true, to have. © great a Wo 
_ methodically, carried on, and therefore might put the Management « of it un⸗ 
„ der the: Care of a Perſon, of Reputation for Learning and Buſineſs. Pen 
1 _Phalereus was, by ſeyeral Accounts, a. Man celebrated for his Abilities, and 
was, at leaſt for ſome time, in great Credit at the Court of Ptoleny, the Fa- 
ther, and perhaps at fg, in Intimacy with Philadelphus himſelf. And he 
= Wh. might put the Father on a Scheme, which the Son. finiſhed, .. And, as Deme- 
= trius was an Athenian, 755 might urge the Example of F iſtratus, ho K. 
22 formed, a like Deſign, 6 ome Ages before, at Athens... | 
| 3. It may be very probable, that Ptolemy might deſire '© "op Et 6 or be h in- 
Aj gated by the learned Men about his Perlen, to defire to bave-the Fewiſh - 
| ered Books in bis Library. For he deſigned It to be a Repoſitory of exe 
Ti 110 valuable in itſelf, or 80 and curious 
4. It is alike. wb ig hat the learned 33 3 the Kin ng Gould put 
bim upon procuring a mo!  correft Copy from Feruſalem itſelf. And, if they 
did, that he ſhould ſend an Embafly to demand, or requeſt, ſuch a Comple- 
ment from the High-Prieſt of the Jews. One may reaſonably ſuppoſe that 
they would endeavour to procure the moſt exact Copies of every Book, which 
they depoſited in the Royal Muſeum. And, as this was a public Act, it might 
be known by Tradition, or ſome Annals that were kept, that Arifteus Was 
one ſent upon this Buſinch. The Ambaſſador might — ſeveral other Things 
to negociate at Feruſalem ; and conſidering the King's Scheme of a Library, 
be might have it in Commiſſion to tranſact the Affair of ending this Copy, 
among other Particulars of his Embaſſy. 
B. It is (again) very probable, that ſome of the Fewiſh if Priefts ** Elders 
| . be ſent, by the . Hig -Prieſt, to carry the ſacred Copy to Alexandria. 
| For they might not be willing to ſend it by any profane Hands, canfid&ug 
___ the high and juſt Veneration they h ' | "2 Petite 
il 5 6. There might be many Reaſons for Redeeming the Fewiſh Captives, which 
we know nothing of, as no ancient Author mentions it, beſides Ariſteus and 
his Followers. But, as this muſt have been a public Act, there might have 
been ſome Foundation for this Story. Tho neither the Sum paid 10 the 
8 : Ranſom, 
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Ranfon, nor the Reaſon of this Edict, ſeem at all probable; viz. Wet he build 
pay ſo high, for What be, as a Pagan, muſt conſider only as a Curioſity, and 

which he would certainly have N from a eg: e of his | 

own. Empire. 5 bh . 


II. Out of theſe public Pitts it was not Aifficult to N (ai | Hiſtory, 
with! many invented Bein es which the Fabuliſt imagined would bring 
Honour to bis Country. But then, many of theſe are pony uiiprobable, 
as they lie in Ariſteus. A 
I. Many Things, as related by , were private Tranſaklione. All that 
paſſed at Court, betwixt Demetrius, Ariſteus, Soſibius, and the King, were in 
private Conference ; fo that what, 7 propoſed,” and what Prolemy replied, _ 
could not be known in Public, but as far as they pleaſed. Court Secrets, and 
the Tranſactions of the Cabinet, are commonly mere Cmjeffures in any Age. 
Who, now, perfectly knows how our King James came to the Knowledge 
of the Powder Plot? But if it was, as ſome have hinted, by Information 
from the King of. France; 5 * then, ſome profane Flatteries were made uſe 
of, on account of the King's Penetration and Segaeity, as hard to excuſe, as 
any of theſe Pables of Aries” LIFE Fe N 
2. This Work could not be drawn u 15 Arifteus, 650 was a . 
Heatben, but by ſome Few of e „This, ſays the learned and 
9 carla 5 of the Sor bonne, Dupin, to ſpeak my Mind freely, is my 
« Opinion of the Matter.” For the Author, thro' the whole Hiſtory, ſpeaks 
as a Few, and makes all the reſt ſpeak in the fame: manner. He ſpeaks through- 
out of the Law of Moſes, as a divine Book. Ariſteus, tho a Pagan, fays fo 
himſelf ; he makes Bargen ſay the ſame; and repreſents Ptolemy to be fo 
far convinced of it, as to adore the Copy, when it was brought to him. 
When he relates the Diſcourſe he had with the King, to obtain Liberty 
for the Fewrſh Captives, he ſays, that the Jews worſhipped the God, who 
Ener als Thin * created all Things. He makes Demetrius ſay, that the 
Laus of the * _ were more wiſe and holy than any others, becauſe divine. 
Now, Arm but a Few would have ſpoke in this manner of their Laws and 
Religion, whilf they themſelves rejected them; and they could not have 
done ſo, for they are now ſuppoſed to be ignorant of the Fewiſh Laws. 
They were, at this very Time, ſolliciting to have them made known, which 
were before locked up, in an unknown Language r 
3. Since there is one Forgery ſo plain, with reſpect to the Author, we may 
eaſily admit, that the whole was a Forgery of ſome Hellenift Fow, i in which 
he added to ſome, that might be known Facts, many Circumſtances of his 
own Invention. But, when it was wrote, the Author might think it more 
bor the Honour of his Country to father it upon Ariſteus, a Pagan ; and per- 
haps, cither from Tradition, or ſome private Annals, — * have 
own 
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chat Ptolemy, a Pagan. Prince, and a great Id 
ſcrupulouſly. curious, to ſend. for 72 * 8 ſerve him, in waking c out this 
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about 100 Years after, all would 

as related in this Book. N Sages, 
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£ Ken 
Jong without a 7 ranſlation © their Law; much; cls, 3 


at they. ſhould have 


 tno_Dgþre.to-know. it in common, till Ptolemy's Curiofity brought i them to it ; 
em with a cored? Ferſon of it. "This 
xandrian fr 


and his incredible Scrupulofity furniſbed th 
Fable ſeems to be incredible both Ways, either that the 
ſhould be ſo carelhſt, incurious, and even impious, as to be 1th a 
lation of their Lat, in a Country where they os | been ſo long ſettled; p 
ſhould be ſ0 nicely and 


correct Tranſlation. 
6. It is a further Improbability, to ſuppoſe. Demetrius, who was of Athe- 


man Education, ſhould have been ac quainted With. the Diſtinction of the 


twelve Tribes ſo well, as to adviſe the. King to fend. for fix Elders out of each 
Tribe; or that Ptolemy. 


. unknown, where that D. en of the Hebrew: Nation was ſet down; and 


whep, in all Likelibood, that Ding did not remain, with any Exattn, 


after he Merian and Babyloniſh Captivities, 


7. It is, laſtly, vory ĩmprobable, that File ſhould. give ſach. an, immenſe a 
Sum 2 u of the Captives, and in Donations t to the Interpre- 
ters, and to the | 


High-Pricſt, and. the, Temple, to. obtain this Veron. 
And that he ſhould, in the Hurries of Arms, and the 7 e Pleaſures 


2 and Empire, ſo tr; ingly amuſe himſelf with, this Nu of Yueſtzons, man 
of them of. little „ e 1 — 1 GE 18121 4 


| * in the Story of the manner. ee * Greet Ferfion, go near to aDe- 


rifteus relates. them. All theſe Incongrui- 
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monſtration, that it is, in the main of it, an Helleniſt Fable, adapted to the Taſte 
of the Jewiſh Nation, and for the aggrandiz ing the ſame PeopfeQ. 
Our learned | Lightfoot, * indeed, goes another Way to work, in depre- 
ciating the Greek, Ver/jon ; and ſeems to queſtion, whether there was any 
Venſion ſent to Ptolemy ; but only a fair Copy of the Law in Hebrew, and alſo 
in Greek Characters. He gives the Hiſtory of the Rabbins, particularly from 
the Talmud, very different from the Greek Writers, That it was a Day of 
Bitterneſs to the Fews, when the five Elders firſt * yy, the Law for 
Ptolemy. And when, afterwards, he ſent for 72, he did not appriſe them 
for what Purpoſe they were ſent ; but, putting them into different Cells, or- 
dered them to write out the Law of Moſes for bim; which they did with 
great Harmony; only each of them altered thirteen Places in the Law. This 
(ſays our learned Countryman) muſt have been made in the Hebrew; for 
the Places are not found altered in the Senſe, in the Greek Verſion; as they 
are ſaid to be altered by the Talmudiſts; it will agree only to ſome Alteration 
in the Hebrew Words, being ſpelled, or placed ſomething differently, as to 
all the Paſſages which they ſpecify. Light foot accordingly thinks, that, if 
there was any Verſion made, it was for the Uſe of the Heathen Princes, that 
they might know whether thoſe peculiar Laws of that People were con- 
fiſtent with the Peace of the Kingdoms, which gave them Protection, as in 
Egypt. But it ſeems to me, on the whole, that Dean Prideaux's Account of 
the Original of this Verſion is the moſt probable, viz. + That, when the 
Jews ſettled in Alexandria, by the Favour of Alexander and Ptolemy Soter, they 
inſenſibly 4% their own Tongue, and fell into that of Alexandria. And, as 
they in Tudæa had their Law read in Hebrew, and then explained in Chaldee, 
and perhaps afterwards in Syriac, which the People could underſtand ; fo, 
when the Greek was become their vulgar Language, they had the Law read, 
perhaps as before, in Hebrew, and explained in Greet; for the fame Reaſon, 
that it was then beſt known. And that this Tranſlation was made for their 
own Uſe, by the learned Fews of Alexandria, as ſoon as they perceived the 
Neceſſity of it to the People, and it could be convenientiy executed ——And 
this is entirely reconcileable to the Opinion of Dr. Lightfoot, that many Paſſages 


ere tranſlated to be in Conformity with ſeveral Feuiſb Traditions; for we may 


ſuppoſe the Fews of Alexandria embraced many of the Traditions, which 
were received by the Nation in general; and there might be ſome of that Craft 
and Caution in the Yerfon, which he ſuſpects in the preſent Sepruagint. | 


II. It is urged, in Favour of this Verſion, that Joſephus, and all the 
Cbriſtian Church, for the firſt and pureſt Ages, followed the Computations 
made uſe of herein. OE” 10 775 i 
1. As to the celebrated Fewi/h Hiſtorian, Foſephus's following the Septua- 
Zint Calculations, I cannot ſee that this need to be denied, or can be much 
LE: "& wondered 


ven Lightf. Warks, Vol. II. p. 804, 805. 1 Prid. Conned?, Vol. II. p. 4% 45+ 1 Lightfoot 
ol. II. p. 810. & J Voff. de 70 Interp. paſſim. . 


| 
| 


„ HISTORY. if Ködebse, 
wondered at. He wrote for the Greeks and Romans, and chiefly deſigned to 


recommend his Country to the Eſteem of thoſe Nations, who had butanim- 


ow Knowledge of their Affairs. It is, therefore, teaforable to think that 


would favour every Account, that, he apprehended, would be moſt for 
their Honour. The magnifying their Antiquities was a favourite Point, which 
he laboured, as plainly appears from the. Beginning of his firſt Book againſt 
Appion, who had endeavoured to degrade the Fews, in regard to their Anti. 


quity, becauſe there was ſo little Notice taken of them among the Greek 
Writers. —Now, as there was in the Hands of the karned Greeks, the Verſſon 


of their Law, in the Greek Tongue, laid up in a public Library at Alexan- 


aria, in which J erſion was contained this enlarged Account of the Feuiſb An. 


tiquities, it cannot well be thought, that Foſephus would contribute to abate 
their Claim to this high Antiquity, by giving a diminiſhing Computation, 
When they were raiſed fo high, by the Numbers in the Greek Verſion, he 


would hardly ink them again, by contradicting thoſe Computations, con- 


trary to his own expreſs Deſign; by ſhewing any Diſagreement in this re- 
TI in their own Records, or ficred Books. 


. Joſephus wrote his Antiquities, when the State was deſtroyed, and the 
Nation ſcattered ; for he publiſhed them. in Domitian's Reign; and he pro- 


bably apprehended, that the Fewrſh Nation and Polity was never to riſe more. 


He would, therefore, naturally incline to have his Nation /t in Glory ; and 
leave it with all that Fame of Antiquity, which it had been ſo many Years 


in Poſſeſſion of; by means of the en Chronology ; wh ich mu ſt have 
been well known to the Greeks. 


3. It ſeems therefore to me, that there have been more Debates than are 


- neceſſary, as to the Numbers in Chronological Calculations being corrupted 


in Foſephus. F doubt not but the Corruptions in the Copies of our Au- 
thor, were generally by Accident, and the Careleffneſs of Tranſcribers, ra- 
ther than by Deſign. He ſeems plainly enough to have had the Greek Ver- 
fion generally before him, which Dr. Twells takes ſo much Pains to prove; 
and (I think) he generally followed it in all thoſe ancient Ages, where the 
Difference from the Hebrew anſwers this Defign of magnifying the Antiqui- 
ties of his Nation. * Dr. Tells (I think) juſtly obſerves; that it is hard to 


| fay, who ſhould take Pains to alter the Numbers in oſephus, to bring them 


into an Agreement with the Septuagint; not the Jeus of the latter Times 


after Chriſt, becauſe they generally differed from the "Hebrew, Not the 


Chriſtians, who received the Greek or Septuagint Verſion, as a true Tranſla- 


tion of Moſes ; and ſo, of divine Authority. They never ſet ſuch a Value on 


Joſepbus, as to be much concerned whether he agreed in his Computations | 
with their Scriptures, or not, 3 thought the Authority, of the 4 er- 
fon ſufficient, 


4. It 


0 Chronol, Sept. p. 197. 
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4. It is not evident, that he was fo exactly ſkilful in the Hebrew, as he was 
in the Greek; and ſo he might more familiarly make uſe of the Greek Ver ſion. 
Hornius, and others, ſuſpect this, from Senſes and Interpretations which he 
ts on Hebrew Names, not agreeable to the preſent Hebrew Spelling, or ra- 
dic. | Letters of the Words, from which he derives them. And further, Joſephus 
is in ſome Things a ſceptical Writer, and relates ſeveral Miracles, as dubious, 
whether they were Miracles, or only extraordinary, natural Events. He is 
not an Author of ſuch glorious Simplicity as Moſes. He was pluinly a Flat- 
terer of the Romans; and, at the ſame time, a Flatterer of his Country too. 


III. As to the Primitive Chriſtians generally receiving the Greek Yerfion, it 
is plain they muſt have been under Neceſſity of making uſe of it, had it been 
really more faulty than it is. (1.) At the Beginning of Chriſtianity, there 
were none but the Fews, who underſtood Hebrew; ſo that they could not 
have cited any Texts from the Hebrew Bibles for the Uſe of the Converts. 
And there were few in the Yeftern World, beſides ſome Jews, who under- 
ſtood Syriac ſo perfectly, as to induce them ordinarily to make uſe of Cita- 
tions from the Eaſtern Jewiſh Tranſlations ; fo that, if they cited at all, it 
| muſt be from the Greek, which was the moſt general Language in moſt of 
the Provinces, after the Macedonian Empire was erected, Thus, in our King- 
dom, Q. Elizabeth's Bible was in common Uſe, till a better Tranſlation was 
provided; for no other could be had for the common People. And, as to 
the Uſe of the Greek Verſion in the Citations of the New Teſtament itſelf ; 
there are many Inſtances, in which the Texts referred to, are quoted, not ac- 
cording to the preſent Greek Verſion, but the preſent Hebrew. And, in all, 
or moſt of theſe, there would be either an Obſcurity, or leſs Propriety in 
quoting the Texts according to the. Greek, as they are applied by the facred 
Writers of the New Teſtament. Thus Matt. ii. 1 5. iE duals vxancon Tor Gov pou, 
| out of Egypt have I called my Son ;——Is in the Greek Verſion, Hop. xi. 1. 
ef dryuls piloxarsre r re, dls. Out of Egypt have I called his Sons,” vis. 
the Sons of rael. Now this would not be ſo clear in applying it to Chri/?, 
according to the Greek ; tho' very eaſy, according to the Hebrew; for the 
Prophecy would well accommodate to a fingle Perſon, my Son, as propheti- 
= cally referring to Chriſt, —— Again; Matth. iv. 16. pos ile N avlos, Light zs 
rung up ta them, But in the 72 Verſion, Iſa. ix. 2. gos Reeg runs, Light 
Hall ſhine upon you. Again; Matth. viii. 17. able. ras aeg i ua apt, x) Tas 
aus ẽ gas ace, He bore our Sickneſſes, But, in the Greek, Ja. lili. 4. *Our@ ras 
alf las iiur peges, Y wepf Han GDvvdlou, pro nobis dolet, Now this would not be fo 
pertment to the Occaſion, on which our Lord cites this Text, according to 
| the Greek, as it is in the Hebrew, For Chriſt did not then grieve for us, but 
in a noble Senſe He bore of [or took away] our Diſeaſes and Infirmities.— 
Again; Marth, xii. 18. 14% 6 was ws & iperica, Bebold my Son, whom I have cho- 
= en, &c. But in the Greek Verſion it is, Ta. xlii. 1. Taxws 5 wais ws dolle ave 
=— 2% 5 kN ww. Now theſe Words ¶ Jacob and T/rael] in the Greek Ver- 
G33 - fion, 
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fon, ſeem to turn the Eye from attending to the Pertinency of the Prophecy, 
as relating to Chriſt; but, as he cites it agrecable to the Hebrew, there is great 
Propriety in it, in repreſenting the mild and gentle Method of Chrift's Mini- 
| frations,—Again ; Nom. xi. 4. the Oracle ſays to Elias, naruumm inarry, '* 7 
% bave reſerved to myſelf 5000, who have not bowed the Knee to the 
« Image of Baal. But the Greek Verſion, 3 Kings xix. 18. has it, re 
Den ſhalt leave 7000, Who Sail Lave? the t was. not the L Deſtroyer: : 
So that the Senſe is not ſo clear in the Septuagint as in the Hebrew, Further; 
the Apoſtle, 1 Cor. xv. 54. quotes thus, warenabu 5 banarG- it nm Death is 
ſwallowed up fo Vietory, or in Victory. But the Greek Verſion, Iſa. xxv. 8. 
has it thus ; 3 xarerie 6 Heyer ioNvoas, devoravit Mors pravalens. Now this 
comes not up to the Dignity: of the Prophecy, as the Apoſtle applies it; for 
he aur Death as conquered for ever, as in the Hebrew; but the Greek 
Verſion repreſents it as potent and conquering, ——Theſe are ſome plain In- 
ſtances, among ſeveral others, which ſhew us, that the Holy Writers them- 
_ ſelves often departed from the Greek Verſion, and corrected it, for a clearer 
Senſe and Pertinency, according to the Hebrew. , 
2. Tho' it be allowed, that there were ſome Err in the Greek Verſion, 
this is no more than what may be ſaid of all Verſions. The Apoftles never 
taught that this Verſion was preferable to the Original Hebrew ; and the pri- 
mitive Chriſtians did but few of them know any thing of the Original, and ſo 
could make no Compariſons. But then, there was an Original Hebrew in 
being, which could be confulted in due Time, when the Hebrew Tongue 
was come to the Knowledge of others, beſides Jews. And 7hen they might 
rectify thoſe Errors in Calculations, Which they had before been conſtrained 
to acquieſce in. They were to make uſe of their Reaſon and all their Skill 
in Critique, to find out the Fruth, in the divine Books; as well as to explain | 
and diſcover the Senſe of any difficult Parts thereof; which might have been 
differently underſtood. Thus Origen and Ferome proceeded ; and, upon ma- 
_ turely weighing the Point, rejected the Septuagint N after they 
had been in high Veneration among ri ians fo long. | 
There could be no Neceflity for a Miracle to help the Tranflators, by the 
Spirit of Prophecy, as Philo intimates them to have had, to tranſlate into pre- 
ciſely the fame Words; nor to prevent the Franflators from venturing on 
the Fraud of altering the Hebrew Nu mbers, in their Chronology. For, as 
there was an Hebrew Copy, the Truth might be inveſtigated by human Dili- 
gence, in due Seaſon, on a careful comparing the one with the other, and 
conſidering, with critical Skill, every thing neceffary to aid them in forming 
a Judgment of the Matter. —— Finally, there doth not appear any Error in 
theſe Calculations, that directly affected the Chriſtian Cauſe; and therefore 
they might be very well left Ay the Labour and Induſtry of good Men to 
— thern afterwards. as T's 
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Hands, that there has been a natorious and very ancient Difference betwixt 


thinks, that the preſent Greek Verſion could not be the ſame, which was by 


only a Verſion of the Pentateuch performed by the 72. And, from the Num- 
ber of Days, in which it was performed, which were 7a, according to Ari- 


in the Time of 72 Days.— Again; (2.) There are ſo many Marks of Inaccuracy 


from the Hebrew Verity, that he cannot allow, that our preſent Greek Verſion 


Library ſtood. For Euſebius cites this long Account of Jacob, given by De- 


Time before Julius Ceſar, who deſtroyed the ancient Library. (4.) The ve- 
nerable: Primate concludes, from all this, that there was a complete Verſion 


Point, of the Chronology of the firſt ' Ages. 


any other but a common Greek Verſion, I think that this Corruption in the 
Computations, was made AT F1RsT, by the Greek Tranſlators, who firſt 


* Uſhet's Syntagma de 70 Interpret, cap. 2. 3. + Foſeph. Antig. Lib. 13. cap. b. 
- v0 : | | 


( 
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IV. To come now to the main Streſs of the Point. It is confeſſed, on all 


the Hebrew and the Greek Computations, as to the Times from the Creation 
to the Fbod 5 and from the Flood to the Birth of Abram. And the great 5 ö 
Queſtion is, How it came about — Our very learned Archbiſhop Uſher * 


the 72 Elders tranſlated for Ptolemy, for ſeveral Reaſons. Fin, he concludes, 
from the Teſtimony of Foſephus, and ſeveral other Ancients, that there was 


fleas, that there could not be any more. than the Books of the Law; tranſlated. 
and Corruption, ſo many Additions in ſome Parts, and Subtractions in others, 


was the York of the 72 Elders ; of the Exactneſs of which there are ſuch. 
Encomiums in Ariſteus; and of the Harmony and Agreement of which, both 
with themſelves and with the Hebrew, ſuch great Things are related by Philo; 

as to aſcribe it to the Spirit of Prophecy. (3.) But yet he concludes, from 
the Chronology of Demetrius, mentioned by Euſebius (Prep. Evang. Lib. . 
cap. 21.) agreeing ſo much with our preſent Septuagint, that there were cor- 
rupt Tranſlations: grown common among the. eus, even while the Prolemaic 


metrius, from Alexander Polybiſtor, who lived about the Age of Hlla, ſome: 


| of the Hebrem Scriptures, different from the Septuagint Verſion, not only of 
the Law, but the other ſacred Books, made by ſome Hellenifts of Alexandria, 
for common Uſe. And this, he apprehends to have been executed, about 
the Time when Onias obtained Leave to build a Temple at Heliopolis, reſem- 
bling that of Jeruſalum, for the Uſe of the Fews tranſplanted! into Egypt. - 
And, that they had their Law, and other ſacred Books read among them in 
the Greek Tranſlation, or expounded therein ——So that the Opinion of this 
great Author is, that tho' the real genuine Septuagint was not corrupted, yet 
that, which was become a common Verſion in Demetrius's Time, even while 
the Alexandrian Library of Ptolemy was ſtanding, was corrupted in this very: | 


II. As I cannot diſcern ſufficient Reaſon for having ſuch an high Opinion: 
of the ſuppoſed Verſion of the Septuagint ; or that there ever: was in Egypt 


publiſhed: 
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publiſhed the Pentateuch in Greek. Uſher owns, that this Corruption was 
got into the Verſions in vulgar Uſe, from the lnſtance of Demetrius, even 
before the firſt Copy was burnt with the Prolemaic Library. But it mult ſure 
have been very bold and unfkilful in the Jets, to alter their Chronology, in 
the Yerfions for common e, after they had depoſited in a public Library a 
true Verfion of their genuine Calculations of Time, to ubich all the Learned 
could have ſuch eaſy Acceſs, and from which they could ſo eaſily have con- 
| futed their Pretenſions to that augmented Antiquity. I therefore belicye 
with Fabricius, * and- many other Critics, that there, was but One Original 
Greek Verſion of the Farb; III. It appears to me, that theſe Addi. 
tions to the Numbers, in this firſt Greek Tranſlation, were made out of Va- 
nity, and an Oſtentation of Antiquity; and that this is the true Secret of the 
; Difference betwixt the genuine Hebrew Reckoning, and. this falſiked Greek 

one,—— This Verſion was made in a very inventive Age. All Nations had 
begun, or were beginning to magnify their Antiquities, and to publiſh them 
in the Greek Language. Herodotus had given very amplifying Accounts of the 
Egyptian Antiquity, ſome Years before. And it is plain, that this Scheme 
bad been carried to a great Length, before his Time; becauſe the Egyptian 
Prieſts had theſe Stories ſo ready to relate to this inquiſitive Stranger, when 
he came among them.—Cefias, after the manner of Herodotus, had greatly 
exaggerated the Aſjrian Antiquities, And theſe might be well known to 
thoſe ſkilled in Greek Literature. For he (prob..bly) came back from Per- 
fa, and publiſhed in Greece, what he pretended to have collected from the 
Eaſtern Records, — Berofus engaged in a like Work in Babylon, and Manetio 
in Egypt; and (probably) they were a great while about them, before they 
publiſhed them. And theſe two famous Antiquarians, each of them, dedi- 
cated their Performances to their Kings, which ſhews, that magnifying the 
Nation's Antiquitcs, pleaſed their Princes, about that Age of the World. 


IV. Thoſe Examples, which other Nations had ſet, might inſpire the 
learned Jeus of Alexandria, to make bold with their ſacred Records, and to 
raiſe their Antiquities, for the Honour of their Nation, in like manner.— 
They knew, that the World was but about ſuch an Age, from the Fhod ; (for 
all the World had been deſtroyed, except Noah's Family, according to their 
own Hiſtorian, Moſes). And therefore, that the boaſted Antiquity of their 
Neighbours, was certainly Forgery and Invention; and that hey it themſelves 
were not doing any worſe Thing, than the Nations had done before them, 
in the ſame View and Deng 


V. In thoſe Fry of great Action, Tumult, 484 Agitation, there might 
not be a great Number of the Fer | in the Secret. Few of the. common 
People underſtood Hebrew, and ſo were Strangers to this Alteration, And, 
| 8 

* Bibliotbec, Gree, Vol. II. cap. 12. 
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© CHIEFLY RELIGTOUS. 239 

as to the few that were ſearned, they might conſpire to favour this pious Fraud, 
and eaſily forgive the Delign, out of national Vanity, as they knew they 
ated no worſe than their Rivals for Antiquity had done. IE: 

Vl. They might more boldly venture on this Piece of Corruption, in their 

' Chronology ; becauſe they were almoſt ſure not to be detected by any but 

Jeus, fince no other Nation underſtood Hebrew. There were few, even 

of their own Nation, that could detect it; and thoſe that could, would not be 

like to do ſo. And, when the Greek Tranſlation had been a while read among 

the Helleniſt Jews, they would inſenſibly become familiar with it, and the 

Vulgar would take all that they found there, to be Scripture, or Moſes's Law 

in Greek, Hereby the Chronology, as well as the other Particulars of the Law, 
would ſoon be generally received. LOIN? „ 


II. But perhaps thoſe, who adhere to Yofius's Scheme, will alledge, that 
this is making History, inſtead of finding it; and that there is 20 ancient 
Hiſtorian, who gives any diſtinct Account of this de/zberate Corruption of the 
Numbers in the Greek Verſion, or of this Defign to magnify their Antiqui- 

ties. And this is true. But then; thoſe, who will not allow this Suppoſition, 
yet do allow that there is this very ancient Difference betwixt the Hebrew'and 

| Greek Computations, ſo ancient and fo univerſal, that I have never heard of 
any ancient Copies in which they agree, And, therefore, they muſt make 
a Suppoſition altogether as precarious, “ 472, that the Jews, fometime or 
other, corrupted and defignedly altered the Hebrew Bible, in all theſe Num- 
bers, in which they differ from the Greek; that the one or the other has been 

altered with Defign, is certain; and there is no ancient Hiſtory, which gives 
any Account of this Alteration, any more than the other ; ſo that their Ac- 

| count is as precarious as ours. — The Advocates for the Genuineneſs of the 
Greek Numbers uſually fix the Time for making this Corruption in the Hebrew 
Text, as to their Chronology, - ſometime after Chriſtianity had prevailed in the 
World. But, if the Fews would have corrupted their facred Books, and 
have pretended as a Reaſon for altering them, that the Greek. Verſion was 
faiſfied and corrupted ; one would think that they ſhould have choſen to 
alter their Original Text in thoſe Prophecies, which the Chriſtians made uſe 
of qgainſt them; and not in thoſe, which they never alledged.for this Purpoſe. 
The Chriſtians never argued againſt the Jews, from the Genealogies of theſe: 

ancient Times, as they were laid down in the Greek Verſion, to prove that 

Chriſt came at a Time which would anſwer thoſe Calculations ; for they did 

not alledge any Prophecies, which took their Date / higb, as to reckon any 

Number of Years from any Part of that-Period, to the Time of his Coming. 

2. What Foundation they had far the JTewiſb Tradition, that the Meæſiab 

Was to come in the th Millenary of the World, I know not, unleſs it 5 

| | the. 
* Twells's Pref. to Vindication of 70. + If. Ve. de Interpret, 72. paſſim, Twells's Chronol. 
70. p. 117, Dat ah Antig. des 297 ES . — 1 GE 
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World. And thence he and others imagine that the Fews, after the ſe 


Traditions differ from their / 
more than this Chronology, in order to reconcile them for che daa 


malle himſelf Maſter of 4 
| celebrated Muſeum and 4 


according to the Humour of that Age; and, when there was ſcarce any Da 


or Pagans; and, when it would be almoſt impoſſible'to e/cape the Deira 
themſelves, to ſtudy the Hebrew. | 


7 18 R 7 ir Ks Sb Bab, 


as ptetended Prophecy of Elias. But the learned Father Pezron, * coo | 
it from their Talmuds, as a 


910 * 


Opinion, which they received from I 
Tradition, that the Time of the Law, ſhould be two thouſand Years; and # 
that the Meſſiah ſhould not come till the ſixth Age, or Millenary of . 


A 
2 OY 


up of e 


began to v the Hebrew Text, for by ©: Ends; oh pat | f 
01; I ly, leſt * At Thould 7 Id aj at 1 4g reed with the i ime of Ghrift's © q 
Coming in the Fleſh. But, as there is ho Text which lays a Foundation fr 
this Tradition, that I know of; ſo there are ſo many Things in which then 1 
Books, that they muſt have altered m 


y of Elias was not all they had to encounter. Mw 


. After Cbriſtianity came to ſpread, there were more Parties concerll 
in the Purity of the Hebrew Scriptures than before; and therefore they muſt 
ſoon have detected a Fraud of this kind. Chriſtian Critics. begun to dy 
the Hebrew Tongue, for the fake of this holy Book; on which they built 
muh, as Well as #eFews./" Origen, about the End of the Seconfl Cem 
brew; and, as he was bred arid reſided % 
Alexandria, he might have Acceſs to every Curioſity, that was Jet in th 
ticularly to the Hebrew Copy of the Bible, that 
patra, and ſuppoſed to be placed in the Sera] 


was ſent froni Herod to'Cl: 


| þeum, before the Beginning of Chriſtianity. So that it appears to me, on the 


whole, that there is much greater Probability of corrupting the Greek Veal 


Gon, in the Time of Prolemy, by the firſt Tranſlators ; becauſe there was WY 


ſibly an End to be anſwered by it, viz. that of magnifying their Antiquitie 


ger of Detection there was greater Probability (I fay) of corrupting th 


Greek Verſion, than there is that the Hebrew Text ſhould' be altered, at 


Time when there was 10 End to be anſwered by it, againſt either Chin 1 


of the Chriftian Critics, who were now as much concerned. as the Jew, 


» Pezron, Antiq. des Tems. +. Vid, Hardly Geneal, p. 289 . 2505" oY bo 


The End of the FizsT Vol unn. 
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